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Eawcwn of loild animals in the Snndarhans. — By D. Sunder, Esq., Com- 
missioner in the Snndarhans. 

[Read 3rd June, 1903.] 

Tho belief that charms and exorcism are efficacious for the disper- 
sion or destruction of noxious animals has prevailed from a remote 
period, and it still exists in India. In the middle ages, history makes 
• frequent mention of the calamities caused in England and other places 
by plagues of insects. Few remedies for preventing or mitigating tho 
ravages were known, and recourse was consequently had to the clergy, 
who heard the complainants, interposed on their behalf with prayers, and 
declared these scourges of mankind to be tho work of the devil. 

Between tho months of October and May crowds of wood-cutters 
come in boats from Barisal, Khulna, Faridpur, Calcutta, and other dis- 
tricts, and enter the forests of tho Sundarbans for the purpose of cut- 
ting timber. These forests are full of man-eating tigers, and the loss 
of life that annually occurs from their attacks is so heavy that nothing 
will persuade wood-cutters to proceed to the jungles without their faqir. 
He is the one person who is believed to possess power to drive away 
J. in. 7 
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tigers and prevent them from attacking humnn beings. The belief in 
the power of the faqir is so great that wood-cutters and others declare 
that oven crocodiles, which also cause great loss of life and are fre- 
quently met with in the jungles, are under his control. It is said that 
he can make these great saurians rise or sink in water by his charms, 
and by his exorcism close their mouths and prevent them from doing 
any harm. 

No work is begun iir the forests by wood- cutters until the faquir has 
gone through his charms and incantations, and has performed liis pujUs 
for the dispersion of all noxious animals. 

For this purpose he has to be provided with a black kid and the 
following articles : — 5 seers of (sweetmeat), 2.' seers of sugar, 

40 plantains, ]0 cucumbers, 7 musk melons, 2 cocoanuts, 5 seers of dta'p 
rice, 5 yards of white cloth for a dliotiy 2 yards of red cloth for flags 
and wicks, 2 packets of vermilion, j seer of incense, an cartlieu plate 
for, burning incense, 2 earthen water-pots, 7 chirdyhs (earthen lamps), 7 
earthen pots for water for the deities, and 11 poles for flags. With 
these articles the faqn and wood-cutters proceed to the block of laud 
selected for the wood-cutting operations. On aiTival the faqir repeats a 
charm for the safety of the boat. Translated, it is as follows 

Kali, thou knot on the head of (Jiva j thy name is a sutticiont charm over 
this place, and by it I have made the place as secure as a foib. Keep tigers away. 
Let tiiem not come anywhere near ns. If tigers break into this place and canao 
any injury, may you, 0 Kali, eat the head of Kamfikliyfi of Kumarupa. 

Having said this, the faqir and his companions go ashore and select 
a piece of ground on which to propitiate the deities. The jungle is 
cleared, and the faqir makes a circle on the ground with his right foot 
and then repeats the incantations, of which a translation is given 
below : — 

(1) I have made a circle on this ground and it is now like a hive : 13,000 ev’l 
spirits and Ddno, Dudh^ Deo, and Pori must keep out of my circle. 0 tiger, if you 
injure my enclosure, may you oat the head of Kamakliyfi of Kamarupa. 

(2) “The clouds in the heavens and the circle of the world are my boundaries# 
Eiglity thousand evil spirits, tigers, and pigs must keep off this bonndaiy. If they 
dare to put their shoulders within it, may tiiey drink the blood of the goddess. 

(3) ‘^I adore thee, 0 Kfdi ! Darkness, thou art the hairs of I am thy 

son. I make a circle round tho whole world in thy name, I pray thee that thou 
surround me and all my men with thy darkness and protect us from tigers. 

(4) “ Kama’s bow is on the other bank of the river and his cottage is on this 
bank. I make a circle and have taken in the whole world. If this my charm 
without effect, may Mahadeva lose his head.** 

The four words Ddno, Budh, Deo^ and Pori mentioned in the first of 
the above charms are names for the devil. 
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After this the faqir builds in his circle seven small huts made of 
stakes and leaves. Beginning from the right, the first hut'is given to 
Jagabandhu and the second to Mahadeva. Four flags hang over them, 
one on each side, and a chirUgh is kept burning in front of an offering of 
hatdstis, rice, plantains, etc., wliich is made to the deities. The third 
house is assigned to Manasa and the same offering is made to her ; but 
a pot of water, with mango leaves over it, is also given to her. A figure 
of a deity is made with vermilion on the pot, ‘Next to the third hut a 
small platform is erected in honour of Ilupapori, and an offering of 
plantains, rice, cocoaniit, etc., is made on it on a plantain leaf. Next 
to the platform is a hut for Kali-maya and Kali. The hut is divided 
into two compartments, in each of which a pot of water, covered with 
mango leaves and anointed with vermilion, is placed. A picture of a 
deity holding a stick in the right hand is made with vermilion on the 
pot which is on Kdli-maja’s side of the hut. The offerings to these 
deities are the same as those made to ]\Iahadcva ; but a larger quantity 
of batdsds is given to Kali. A flag hangs on each side of the hut, and 
a chirdgh is kept burning in each compartment. The next is a small 
platform similar to the one of Ilupapori. Offerings of rice, plantains, 
cocoanut, sugar, etc., are made on it to Orpori. After this is a hut with 
two compartments, one being for Karnes vari and the other for Burhl 
Thakurani. A pot of water covered with mango leaves is kept in each 
compartment, and each pot has a picture of a deity on it, made with 
vermilion. The offerings are the same as those made to Manasa and 
IMahadeva. The next is a tree, the trunk of which is smeared with 
vermilion. It is called Baksya Chandi. No offerings are made to it. 
Then come two more huts, with two eompartments in each and flags 
fl^^ing over them. TJie first hut is given for the Ghazi Sahib and his 
brother Kalu, and the next is given for Chawal Pir and Ran Ghazi. 
Chawal Pir is said to have been the son of (rhazi Sahib, and Ran ^azi 
IS alleged to have been Ghazi’s nephew. Five balls of earth are placed 
in each compartment, and an offering of sugar, hdtdsds, and cocoanut is 
made to these saints. A chirdgh is k(;j)i burning in front of the offering 
inside each compartment. The last deity propitiated is Bastu Devafa 
(the earth). The offerings arc the same as (hose made to Jagabandhu, 
but they are kept on the open ground on plantain leaf. There is no 
hut or platform. 

When everything is ready and the offerings have been arranged, 
the faqir retires to purify himself. He has a bath, and returns wear- 
ing the dhoti provided for him by the wood-cutters, and having his hands, 
arms, and forehead anointed with vermilion. He then, with hands folded 
befcxre his face, goes on his knees and bows his head to the gix)und, and 
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remains in this attitude for a few seconds before each of the deities in 
turn. His prayers to each of them may bo translated thus : — 

“ Jagabandhu (Friend of the World), — I pray to thee. Shield thou me and 
keep mo under thy care.” 

“ Mahadeva (the Destroyer), — Take me in thy lap and cover thou mo. Keep 
the tigers of the jungles far off.” 

“ Manasa (Goddess of Serpents),— Hear my prayer. Keep all serpents and 
other noxious things very distant.” 

“ Rupapori (a spirit of the jungles),— I beseech thco to hear me. Keep thy 
eyes on my companions. Let none of them be injured.” 

“ Kali-maya (said to bo the daughter of Kiili), — 0 my mother ; look ihou on 
mo in mercy. Keep far away all injurious things, tigers and boars, 
from this place.” 

" Kali, — O Kali of this world ! all things are visible to thee. Have mercy 
upon us. Iloar my cry, and let nothing do ns any harm.” 

” Orpori (a jungle spirit having wings), — Thou who livest in the air and dost, 
fly about, thou also art a tiger of the jungle. I beg at thy feet. Do 
us no harm.” 

*• Burhi Thakurani (wife of Daksa Rajii, the father of Durgil),— I am at thy 
feet praying and pleading. Injure me not.” 

” Raksya Chaijdi (another name for Kfili),— T pray thee, preservo my 
life.” 

” Ghazi Sahib, — Thou hast become afaqtr. As a faqir I fall at thy feet and 
plead. Thou hast come to these jangles with 300 tigers. T beg thee 
. to shut the mouths of the tigers.” 

“ Kalu,— Thou art brother of Shazi, and 1 salute thee in his name, and ask 
for thy help. If thou shouldst injure mo after this salutation, thou 
shalt die and burn in hell.” 

“Chawal Pir, — I pray thco to look upon me as ihy sou. Re a father to mo 
and protect me from all danger and injury.” 

” Ran Ghazi, —Thou who hast power over them, and dost ride about on them 
I pray thee that thou drive out from these jungles all tigers and 
bears.” 

” Bastu Devata,— Thou dost remain on this earth, and all things are under 
thy control# I pray to thee that thou keep everything peaceful. Let 
no injury come on us, else thou wilt offend all the other deities.” 

These prayers have to be offered and the deities propitiated every 
seven days, while wood-cutting is going on. 

Ghazi Sahib and his brother Kalu are said to have been Muham- 
madan pirs or saints. They are alleged to have had complete power over 
all living things. It is believed that they possessed the power of bring- 
ing to pass whatever they desired, and that tigers would come to them 
or disperse at their command ; also that they used to ride about the 
jungles on tigers. They are venerated by all Muhammadans and Hin- 
dus of these parts, and whenever any person desires to enter any jungle, 
he first bends to the ground, with hands folded before his face, and says : 
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“ In tho name of Qjhiazi Sahib.** Having done this, he goes into the 
jungle, believing that ^lazi Sahib will keep him perfectly safe. 

Faqirs and others are unable to say who Qhazi Sahib was, and 
there is nothing in writing about him. In paragraph 524 of his report 
on tho Bengal Census of 1901, Mr. Gait writes as follows : — 

“‘Zindah Gbazi,’ from Zindik-i-Ghazi. ‘conqueror of infidels,* rides on 
a tiger in the Smidarbans, and is the patron saint of wood-cutters, whom he 
is supposed to protect from tigers and crocodiles.* lie is sometimes identified 
with ^fizi Miyan and sometimes with GhSzi Madar. One Muhammadan 
gentleman tells me ho is Badiruddin Shah Madar, who died in a.h. 840 
fighting against the infidels. Songs are sung in his honour and offerings are 
made after a safe return from a journey. Hindu women often make tows to 
have songs sung to him if their cliildren roach a certain ago. Ilis shrine 
is believed to be on a mountain called Madaria in tho Himalayas.** 

After finishing his prayers to the several deities, tho faqir proceeds 
to ascertain whether a tiger is present in tho locality or not, and ho 
addresses it as follows : — 

“ 0 tiger and tigress ! if thou bo on my right, roar on tho right : if thou bo on 
tho left, roar on the left.** 

Having said this, ilio faqir blows over bis left arm. He then spans 
the arm from elbow to any finger of the hand. If tho span meets the 
end of any finger exactly, the faqir waits a few minutes and spans a 
second time. If the span fails to meet the same finger exactly, it is a 
sign that a tiger is present, and the faqir then has to drive it off. Ho 
is said to be able to do this by repeating an incantation, a translation of 
which is given below : — 

, “ In the name of my brothers Hiijgli, Biqgli, and Mo^gnla, and the horses of 
Gliazi Sahib, also in the name of Bivrkat (God). 0 mother Kiimct^varl, thou art 
uppermost in my mind, I have put Azracl the Rider on the backs of the tigers 
and tigresses of this jungle. Go eastward, thou of colour of firo; go eastward or 
•wdbtward, go to the right-about, I command thee, and feed thyself by killing doer 
and pig. If this my charm fails, may tho top-knot of Mahadeva fall at the feet 
of Kali.” 

Tho above charm is not much unlike an old Scotch rhyme which 
runs thus 

. “ Ratton and mouse, 

Lea’ the pair woman’s house : 

Gang awa* owro by to tho mill,' 

And there yo’Il a* got yer fill.” 

It was believed in Scotland that, if the above rhyme was put on 
paper and pasted against the wall of a house troubled with rats, tJiese 
vermin would immediately disappear. 
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Higgli, Birjgli, and Ma]ggala, mentioned in the faqir's charm for 
driving away a tiger, are said to be deities of the jungles and the fathers 
of tigers. Azreal the rider is alleged to be a spirit who is always on 
the backs of tigers. 

The faqir then repeats charms for the protecl-ion of the wood- 
cutters and himself. Translated, they run thus : — 

“ In the name of Jaya Dtirga and I put this guard over my body [hero he 
blows over tho right and then the left side of his clicst]. 0 tiger and tigress ! I 
warn thee that thou leave this place. 

“ Tho name of iny father and mother is Amara (immortal) and that of my com- 
panions is Akmya (indestructible), nnd my name is also tho same. O tiger and 
tigress ! if thou injure any of my men, thou wilt drink the blood of thy mother 
and brother. 

“ O Muni ! I am filled with thcc ! O Bhagavati ! do not fail to aid me, or you 
will put your foot on the head of ^wa and will cat tho heads of Ganc(;a and 
Kartika.” 

After this the eyes of the tiger have to bo closed, and the faqir 
repeals an incantation to effect this. Translated, it reads as follows : — 

“ Dust! dust! The finest dust he on thy eyes, () tiger and tigress ! 1 lifted 
it with my feet and rubbed it on my body. Thou canst not see mo now. O mother 
Nidrapatl ! grant ray prayer and put sleep into Ihc eyes of the tigers. Kidi is on 
my right, and Diidh (tho devil) is on my left. 0 Nidrlpati ! hear me, I pray thoo ! 
I stand here a child of Kali. Bo thou watchful over me.” 

If a tiger is believed to be in tho vicinity of tho wood-cutters, tho 
faqir repeats tho following charm to drive it away : — 

” On the north is a stone, tho hut of llama, and with it I have stopped tho 
shedding of blood. If this my cliarm fails, Mahadeva shall know liow tho tigers 
and tigresses were born. If this my charm be without effect, may the head-knot of 
Malnideva full at Bliagavatl’a feet. In tho name of Kumctjwarl I command thee. 
0 tiger and tigress ! to either come forward or vanish.” 

If the growl of a tiger be beard anywhere near tho place where the 
wood-cutting is going on, the faqir repeats an iucantatioii to banish 
it, which may be translated thus : — 

” God is hero nnd God is everywhere. Tiger and tigress ! do thou begone ! 
Hark ! their roaring hns ceased, and they have fled with fivo spirits • mounted on 
them. In the name of God I have tied the mouths of the tiger nnd tigress.” 

If a tiger be seen in tho jungle prowling anywhere near tho wood- 
cutters, the faqir has to turn towards it at onco and shew it tho palm 
of his left hand and to exorcise thus : — 

“ 0 thou of fiery eyes ! thou art furious for a drop of blood. I command thee 
that thou stand where thou art ; stand, or turn back, thou bastard ! I warn thee to 
retire, else thou shalt die ! ” 
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This resembles a charm which was formerly used in Normandy, 
wbero, during the eight days before Christmas, the people in some 
of the cantons placed bundles of hay under the fruit trees, and children 
under 12 years of age were sent with torches to set fire to the hay, 
which they did, erjing out 

“ Mico, caterpillars, and moles. 

Get out, get out of my field ! • 

Lwill burn yonr board and bones, 

Trees and shrubs : 

Give mo threo bushels of apples,” 

So much for tlie faqir and his exorcisms. Ho believes in prayer 
and pleads before bis gods. VVheilier bis prayers and intercessions are 
sincere or ^ot, is a matter on which we should express no opinion ; rather 
lot us rc.^poct him for what he does, even if his methods do not fit 
in with our own ideas. Tliat he is thoroughly believed in by wood- 
cutters there is no doubt, and it is equally certain that his charms and 
exorcism give tlioni courage to enter the forests and embolden them 
to work there, notwithsiandiug the many dangers by wliicli they are 
surrounded. Without him they would be utterly helpless That his 
incantations have little eli’cct has been proved, for it often happens 
that the faqir himself, instead of the wood-cutters, is carried off by 
the tiger. This occurred in the cases of two of them, within my 
knowledge, during tlio present season, in tbc Barisal tract of the Sundar- 
hans, where tigers have increased considerably and have caused great 
loss of life since the people were prohibited from keeping guns. ]]ut 
the people and wood-cutters allege that the two faqirs wore carried 
off becauso the propitiation of the deities of tho jungles where the 
faqirs lost their lives had been neglected a long time, and that the 
tigers there are consequently very angry. 

Some superstitious beliefs about tho “ King of the Indian Forests,” 
prevailing among tho people who frequent tho Sundarbans, may bo 
mentioned here. 

In other parts of Bengal the word pal ” means jackal ; in the 
Sundaibans it means tiger. 

There is a superstition that the tongue of a tiger is a sure remedy 
for enlarged spleen. It may be taken in two ways. A small piece 
should be cut and put within the upper part of a ripe plantain, and the 
pathmt .should bite that part of the plantain and swallow it tho first 
thing in the morning, for five con.secutive days. Another way is to 
grind a hit of the tongue with a peppercorn into a paste, mix it with a 
little hnkkah water, and drink it every morning for seven days. 
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The whiskers of a tiger are considered to be a cure for foot-and- 
mouth disease of cattle. If a few of the hairs be tied in a piece of 
cloth to a leg of the animal ; it is believed that all vermin on it will 
instantly drop off. 

The fat of a tiger is much sought after and is believed to bo 
an infallible remedy for rheumatism. It should be rubbed over the 
affected parts of the body night and morning. 

The skin of a tigei' is considered to be a cure for ophthalmia. It 
should be burnt and ground into a paste with htihkah water and applied 
all round the affected eye. 

Tiger-claws arc often worn by men and women as a charm against 
attacks from tigers. Children sometimes wear tiger-claws mounted on 
silver as a charm against the evil eye. 

When a tiger carries off a manjhi of a boat, the helm used by him 
is removed from the boat and planted with the blade upwards on the 
spot where the man was killed, and a piece of white cloth, with some 
rice tied in a corner of it, is attached to the helm. When a boatman is 
killed by a tiger, his oar is planted, blade upwards, on the place where 
he was attacked, and a white flag, with some rice tied in a corner of it, 
is fixed to the oar. If any person attempt to remove either the helm 
or the oar and fail to draw it out of the ground by a single pull, it is 
believed that he will be killed by a tiger ; but nobody ever interferes 
with these simple memorials to the dead, which are to be seen on tlio 
banks of streams and in the jungles throughout the Sundarbans, 
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Note about certain sections of the Kakars* living in the Zhoh District of 
Baluchistan. Collected by Rai Sahib Diwan Jamiat Rai, Special Assistant 
to the Superintendent^ Imperial Gazetteer^ Baluchistan, 

[Hoad 3r(l June, 1903.] 

Mehtarzais and SargarSs. 

I obtained tlio following information, about the Melitarzai and 
Sargara sections which scorns to bo of cthiiographical interest, from : — 

1. Alnlla Giilzar, son of Faiznllah, Lalazai Melitarzai of Taleri, 
^Alozai, aj^o about GO years. 

2. (Jtman, son of Shall Ifnsain, Sargaril, of Hindubdgli. 

The Mulla said it is the command of the shari^af (Muliammadan law) 
that a man is by nature stronger than a woman and hence the birth of a 
son is the occasion of rejoicings and that of a girl is not, though the lat- 
ter has a considerable market value. 

Customs at birth. — When a son is born, sweets are distributed among 
relations and friends. In pre-British days Sliinai (Pistachia Khailjak) 
took the place of sweets. People who come to offer their congratula- 
tions, do not come empty handed but bring some sweets with them. 
This is called PcMash (literally a present). The sweets distributed by 
the parents of the boy are called Khwanai (sweet). On the third day, 
one or more sheep, according to the means of the parents, are killed, 
and boiled and the boiled meat is distributed. This is called Khu^ai 
(rejoicings). The same day, if a Mulla is at hand, he breathes the Azdn 
(the call to prayer) in the oars of the newborn child, pronounces the 
J^iliind (the orthodox Muhammadan formula in pronouncing the names 
of god) and gives it a name. If a Mulla is not at hand, this ceremony 
is performed by the father of the child. In the case of girls, no 
ceremony is performed, and the name is given by the parents. On the 
day a son is born, guns are fired, as a token of rejoicing, from the top 
of the parents house and one of the women of the household comes and 
proclaims in the village tliat a son has been born to the happy parents. 
On the third day the men and women dance in separate groups and 
sing, [Arrangements are being made to obtain the songs sung on the 
occasion.] 

A woman after child-birth, is considered unclean for forty days, 

* For some account of this tribe of Afghans, soo Baluchistan Census Report for 
1901, by R. Hughes- Buller, Esq., O.S, 

J. III. 8 
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and during ibis period she should not bo visited by her husband. No puri- 
fication ceremony is necessary. A ^voman after child-birth is called Lan- 
gn (Persian Zacha), and the child until it is weaned is called Knehnote 
(Persian Shir Khar). For forty days the child is wrapt up in a piece 
of cloth, the head and neck being left bare, and is tied over with a thin 
cord. No opening is left for the water, <fec. This cloth is untied every- 
day and cleaned, and wrapped round again, The cloth is called wanvi 
and the rope with wliicTb it is tied is called Sunzali. In case of a son, 
after forty days, the parents of the mother present a shirt, which is 
given to the child. This shirt must be coloured, not white. The father 
of the child in return gives achadar (long cloth worn over the head) to 
the female relations who have presented the shirt. 

On the day of birth congratulations are offered by females to the 
mother and by males to the father. Near female relations also offer con- 
gratulations to the father. 

Professional dais (mid wives) are unknown in this part of the coun- 
try. Old and experienced women help at child-birth. The langd is given 
of/rd (a porridge made of crushed wheat) for ten to fifteen days, with 
which are mixed gnr (molasses) and ghi (clarified butter). The last named 
articles are sometimes given separately. Dry bread is not given as it is 
considered to lessen the mother’s milk. 

Trousers (pariiik) arc given to boys when they are eight to twclvo 
years old and they aix) then called Palast (grown up). K^kars gener- 
ally count their ago from tlie date on which they begin to wear pariah. 
Circumcision (kliatnH) is generally performed a few days before the par- 
tukis first worn. The circumcision of girls is not known in this part of 
the country. On tlie day, the partuk (trousers) is given to a boy, friends 
and relations assemble and sanjad (Kheagnus) or gur (molasses) is dis- 
tributed. Some well-to-do people kill a sheep. Dancing {alanr) also 
takes place this day. Every village has a Mnlld or other expert to per- 
form circumcision. The ceremony is generally performed a few days 
before the Muhammadan festival of the Pd, The appai’atus used is a 
piece of tender bone of sheep or goat (called tvalai) in which a round 
hole is made. The cud of the generative organ is passed througli this 
hole, and the foreskin which covers the gland (Jia^fdh) is then cut off 
with a razor (the Sar Clmra), so as to uncover the gland. A small cloth 
bag is then made and filled with ashes and the wounded part is placed 
in the bag in order to heal the wound. This bag is called Kosorai, A 
thread is passed through the ends of the bag and tied round tho waist. 
The wound heals in about a week. Among the Kakars, a boy cannot 
lawfully kill a sheep or goat until he has been circumcised. Qamis 
( shirt) is worn by the girls at a very early age. The shirt of an unmarried 
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girl differs from that of a married girl in that the latter id tight at the 
waist and has more silk work in front. 

Betrothal , — When a man wishes to take a wife ho manages by some 
means to see the girl. If ho likes her, he sends some elderly men 
{astilzai) to her guardian to make overtures on his behalf. If tlie 
latter consents ivahvur (bridc-prico) is fixed, and Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 aro 
given as earnest money. This is called ZarunkaL In pre-British days, 
the loalivar varied from Rs. 60 to Rs. 210, but it has now risen to Rs. 300 
or Rs. GOO, and in some cases as much as one thousand rupees aro 
paid. The reason for this high price is the prosperity of tho people. 
On receipt of the earnest money the father of tho girl presents the would- 
be son-in-law witli a needle in which a piece of red or green silk thread 
has been inserted. 'J'his union is significant (so tho Mnlltl said) of tho 
union between the girl and tho boy, the needle representing the former 
and the thread tho latter. The father also presents a handkerchief* 
This completes the betrothal {Kozhdah) ceremony and the parents or tho 
guardians of tho girl cannot afterwards withdraw from it. On receipt 
of the articles mentioned, tho bridegroom’s party distributes sweets ; 
sheep are killed and dances held. On the second day a few friends of 
tho boy take some money with them and go to tho girl’s house. This 
is called Bandai, The girl’s father presents turbans to the party ; these 
aro called Khillats. Among the Mehtarzais the first nikah (marriage 
ceremony) is performed on the day of the betrothal and thenceforward 
the bridegroom is at liberty to visit his intended wife in her father’s 
house, and enjoy all the privileges of maiTied life. Among other Kakars 
in Zhob, such visits are said not to bo permitted. Tho system of 
marriage by exchange also prevails. This is called Sarai, In tho course 
of such an exchange, the parents of tho younger girl have to make a 
small additional cash payment the amount of which varies. To quote 
•fwi actual case, Mir Baz of ‘Alozai Tilcrai gave his sister to Pozwa of 
Firozi Kanr, taking Pez wan’s daughter for himself . Pez wan’s daughter 
being tho younger, he has agreed to pay Rs. 80 in cash as well. 

Exchanges arc arranged by the guardians of tho parties concerned. 
In these cases also it is necessary to present the needle and thread and 
handkerchief. 

Marriage ceremonij . — Marriages aro not generally performed in tho 
month of Safar (second month of tho Musalman year). Among tho 
Mehtarzais, Thursday and Friday is preferred for marriage. The date 
is fixed by tho parents of tho bridegroom. Among tho Mehtarzais, tho 
bridegroom with his relations goes to the girl’s house and tho Miilla 
belonging to the bridegroom’s party performs the Nikah ( marriage service) 
there. Tho bridegroom wears a new dress, and so does the girl. 
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Among the Sargaras, the bridegroom with his relations goes to tile 
girl’s house ; all cat their evening meal there and stay for the night. 
In the morning the girl is clad in a new dress and is brought to the 
bridegroom’s homo and the Nikah (marriage service) is then performed 
at the bridegroom’s house. The Mulld's marriage fee varies from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 5 which is paid by the guardians of the bridegroom. Before 
the British occupation, the Mchtarzais used to pay to tlieir village head- 
man from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 on tlic marriage of their sous. This has 
now been discoutimicd. Among tlio Sargaras the mother of the girl 
accompanies her to her new home and lives with her for a few days to 
initiate her into her new duties. The bridegroom then presents her 
with a chadar (cloth for covering the head) and escorts her back to her 
home. 

Among the Mchtarzais, the A'iWi (marriage service) is performed 
in the morning and the girl’s mother and a brother accompany her to her 
new home. The brother soon returns to his home, but tlie mother stays 
with her daughter for a week or ten days, and makes the bride familiar 
with her now duties. 

Bower (Kolang), — A Sargara of the middle class generally gives 
the following dresses, &c., to a daughter on her mairiagc : — 

Bresa. One Chadar (long cloth for covering the head) white. 

One long shirt, generally red Salic with silk work. 

Ornaments, Pasol {Panj\ Boivnt) an ornament worn on the forehead 
Gliara (Uasl) necklace. 

Bangles (of brass). 

A pair of Miiltanl shoes. These arc seldom worn except on the 
occasion of weddings. 

Fnrnitare. 

One Kamhal (Carpet). 

One pair JQiicrjlns (saddlebags). 

Palman {liazai) (Quilt). 

Gholdc (A grain hag). 

Gadiva (Copper vessel for water). 

A skin for etc. 

Kdsa (wooden grain measure). 

Nagkiai (iron tripod for cooking). 

To the bridegroom : — 

One pair white trousers {'partuh). 

One shirt (white). 

Patka or lungi ( Head dress). 

The new moon of 6'a/ar.— When the moon appears in the month of 
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Safar (tho second month of the Musalman year) youug unmarried girls 
assemble, light a fire and all sing the following verse : — 

Safar pase or walagatlo, 

Agha mur sliu nor tcalagadd. 
which may be rendered 

Tho month of Safar is inaiispicioiia and full of calamities. These 
fires are burnt to reduce or burn away its evil tendencies. 

Rain compelUng . — If no rain falts after the wheat crop is cut in June 
or July, the Avomcn assemble and make a doll from a piece of wood covered 
with cloth, which is called Ladd. One of them carrying it in her hand, 
acts as leader, and the procession goes round tho village, singing tlie fol- 
lowing song : — 

Ladd Ladd ci ghwdri t What docs Lado want ? 

Pa Mazaka shind washd ghwdri. She wants green grass in the 
land. 

Fa asmdu shinkal wara ghawdri. She wants gray (literally green) 
clouds in the sky. 

Kimoe IfJiimvQ iiro ghwdri. Slic wants a Kurwa (measure used for 
Hour). 

The villagers give them dttd^ ghl, and other articles of food, and cakes 
are baked and distributed. This procedure is said to bring rain, In some 
cases the party visits neighbouring villages also. 

The origin of the Sanzarkhels.* 

MiiUd Macaldi gave mo the following account of tho origin of tho 
Sanzarkhol Kakars : — 

Sarlai and Sughrak were two brothers, both of whom were married, 
Sughrak’s wife died in his old age leaving him no issue. One day his 
•sister-in-law (Sarlai’s wife) enquired from Su gli rak whether he would 
like to re-marry, and whether ho considered himself fit, in view of liis 
old age, for tho function of procreation, lie replied that he was quite 
fit. She mentioned this to her husband, who in his turn made enquiries 
from his brother. Sughrak again answered in the allirmativo and asked 
his brother Sarlai to arrange to get him a woman named Lazgi Liini. 
Lazgi Luni was an old maid, a Saiad by birth, who had so far declined 
all offers of marriage. She was living in the Duki country in the I’lial- 
Chotiali District. Sarlai proceeded there, and entreated Lazgi Lfini’s 
parents to give her in marriage to his brother Su gh rak. They replied 
that their daughter had so far ref used offers of marriage from the young, 
tho handsome and the wealthy and that she would never caro to be 

* One of tbo main clans of the Kukars (vide Baluchistan Census Report). 
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married to an old man like Su^rak. Lazgi herself, however, volunteer- 
ed to many Sughrak, but obtained a promise from Sarlai that in the 
event of Sughrak*s death, she should be sent back to her parents in Duki. 
Sarlai brought her with him to the Hindubagh country where she was 
married to Sughrak. The couple lived happily together in the Marza- 
glian hills for some time, and tbeii Sughrak died, leaving Lazgi in 
a state of pregnancy. According to his promise, Sarlai sent Lazgi back 
to her parents in Duki, giving her a seal belonging to her husband, and 
telling her that in case of the birth of a son, she should give the ring to 
him, and send him back to his father’s country, but if the child hap- 
pened to bo a girl, she might retain her. In due time, a male child was 
born, and Lazgi gave him the name of Sanzar. 1 have not been able 
to gather the precise meaning of this name. When he grew up his 
companions taunted him by saying his father was unknown, and ho 
thereupon enquired from his mother, who his father was. hlis mother 
gave him the seal and said that it was his father’s who used to live in 
Zhob, in the kingdom of Miro Mughal. The headcpiartors of this Mughal 
were at Kbanki in the Hindubagh valley. The lad, Sanzar, taking a 
slave with him, left Duki and came to Zhob. When ho reached Marza- 
ghan ho saw some young girls picking up a wild herb called Sandai, 
He took the herb, by force, from the girls and ate it. The girls came 
to their father wlio happened to be Sarlai, and informed him of what 
had happened. It was Sarlai’s duty to get a supply of this herb every 
day for the Mughal. The lad, Sanzar, had meanwhile followed them to 
their home. The girls pointed out tlie lad and said that it was he who 
had snatched the herb from them. Sarlai attempted to strike him, and 
Sanzar raised his hand in self defence. Sarlai thereupon noticed 
his brother’s ring and recognized it. Ho embraced the lad and informed 
him that he was his uncle. At this juncture, a king’s mossengor came 
to Sarlai to ask for the herb. Sarlai told him that the herb had been 
eaten by Sanzar. The messenger returned to the king and informed 
him of what Sarlai had said. Thereupon the king commanded that San- 
zar should be summoned to his presence. A messenger was sent, but 
Sanzar would nut obey the king’s summons. Armed men were then 
sent to bring him, and they too failed to take him to the king. The 
king then sent a messenger with the Koran to Sanzar and with* an as- 
surance that ho would do him no harm, if ho came to him. Sanzar then 
wont to the king. His slave also accompanied him. Sanzar told his slave 
that if he received ordei’S to loosen the girths of his horse, he should 
tighten them, but if ho was ordeied to tighten the girths, he should 
loosen them. Before Sanzar’s arrival, the king in consultation with his 
courtiers had decided to kill him. The king’s daughter who was seated 
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in an upper storey of the court-room heard of this, so to warn Sanzar 
of the fate that awaited him, she pricked her finger with a needlo and 
the blood foil on the spot where Sanzar was sitting. Sanzar*s dog be- 
gan to lick the blood, whereupon the king’s daughter cried to the dog, 
“ Is your master blind ? ” Sanzar heard the voice, took the hint, and 
ordered his slave to loosen the girths of his horse. The slave as pre-ar- 
ranged, thereupon tightened them. Sanzar then mounted, caught hold 
of the king’s daughter, seated her behind him on his mare and told his 
slave to catch hold of the tail of the mare. Then he made the mare 
jump tlie parapet of the Khanki fort and in one leap she covered a mile 
and arrived at a place called Manzaki, where now stands a heap of stone 
called Sanzar silai (Sanzar stone). AVith another leap she covered 
another mile. On coming out of the fort, Sanzar cursed the king, say- 
ing : “ May your town bo burnt by fire. ” In consequence the town 
caught fire and was reduced to ashes with all its inhabitants. At tho 
same time the forts at Hindiibagh, Shina Khora, Marglia, Karezgai, 
Bori, and Duki, which wore in the possession of tho Mu gli als. suddenly 
caught lire and were burnt to ashes. Sanzar married the king’s daugh- 
ter, and he got a wife for his slave also. Each of them had twelve 
sous. Sanzar’s sons killed eleven out of tho twelve of tho slave’s sons, 
and Sanzar was very angry with them on this account. He then bless- 
ed the twelfth son of tho slave, saying : “ ^lay God grant you the powers 
of your eleven dead brothers.” Then lie scut him away. The Dumars* 
of Siingan, Baghao, and Sumalan are said to be tho descendants of this 
slave. 

Kdkar divellings in Tang Haidarzai, 

Tho Tangi (pass) is about half a mile in length, and the slopes of 
the surrounding black hills are covered with huts, several of them 
Jjeing made of stone Avails, and roofed with Kizlidi blanket, belonging to 
tho Haidarzais. These are called Khads, I visited one of them, Tho 
general description of this primitive habitation is somewhat as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) . It is about 60 feet long and 10 feet broad ; the height inside 
is hardly^ over 4 foot, and outside about 2 feet, both tho sides aro 
somewhat rounded. 

(2) . Tho ground has been dug about 2 feet below the surface 
and stone walls (loose stones Avithout mortar of any kind) have been 
erected on all sides, leaving two apertures which answer as doors. 

(3) . Over these Avails aro placed small poles, which are curved, 
tho lower ends resting on the ground and tho upper ends being tied 

* The origin of the Dumars is obscure. 
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together with ropes arid pieces of gunny. Over those arc placed blan- 
kets. Ropes are attached to the ends of those blankets, and they are 
then fastened down to stones along the walls. Out of the total length 
about 10 feet are set apart for the family, the partition being effected 
by means of a kirll (matting made of the sticks of the tamarisk (gaz). 
The rest is allotted to the sheep. Inside the family enclosure there is a 
small plot reserved for the sheep which arc being specially fed and fat- 
tened for Landisj (salted meat, the Afghan equivalent of billtong.) 

(4) . The sheep pen has a sort of Manhd (platform) in the centre. 
It is made of four sticks stuck in the ground, with other sticks placed 
across them, and the top covered with rags and leaves. The shepherd 
reposes hero during the night amidst his flock. I entered this place, 
and it was full of sheep-dung and warm almost to suffocation. 

(5) . The liousehold furniture consisted of .some khosHs (coats made 
of felt), old rags, ga(liva (bowl), kafwd (cooking earthen pot), toll (flat 
Btoue for baking bread), and a few skins for water and grain. 

R. II. B, 
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Note on the Faqirs of Baliya^Dighl in Dinajpnr»^By Maulavi Abdul 

Walt. 

[Road 3rd Juno, 19033 . ^ 

Twenf.y-six miles west of Dinajpur town is a police station called 
Hcmtabad. Within its jurisdictioii is situated the Mauza Baliya- 
Diglii, wliich, since tliC3 time of Shah Shuja, has been the scat of certain 
fa([irs. 

Tt is said tliat there was a Hindu Raja, named Raliya, who lived 
there. A faqir named Shah Sultan llasau Muria Burahna came to 
SCO the king and shouted so loud that the palace shook, nay, even, the 
Raja himself trembled, lie demanded an audience. This was refused, 
blit various things were offered him which ho declined to take, till at 
last he asked for as much ground as ho might cover with the skin ho 
used to sit on. This was agreed to, — whorcupon it began to 
spread, till it reached the palace and throne of the Raja, Tho 
Raja jumped into a tank or dighi shouting “Rdw, and was drown- 

ed, but he is still believed to be living in tho water. The tank is 
known as Baliya^Dighi.^ 

Two of tho gate- keepers of tho king, after what they had witnessed 
of tho sanctity of the saint, became converts, and were permitted to 
marry the two daughters of their late master but tho princesses fled. One 
of them was turned into stone when she reached Mauza Bendal — three 
(quarters of a mile towards the north-west of Baliya- Dighi. Tho stone 
is now worshipped by tho Hindus as Bhaii’api. The other princess 
drowned herself in a tank close to the fair of NtkmariL Tho faepr 
settled at Baliya- Dighi and began to preach among the people. 

A man named Khapru Maiidal who used to supply milk to the 
saint, became his disciple and grew very rich by the blessings which 
he bestowed. It is said that people still liud coins of that period at the 
place wheu’e his house was situated. 

The saint, after his death, was succeeded by his principal disciple 
who, when advanced in years, entered his tomb alive. The present 
faqir is tenth in succession from the founder of tho colony. 

t An almost identical story is related by Mr. 0. J. O’Donnell in hia “Note on 
Maliastban, Bagura.’’ J.A.S.B. for 1875, page 185. Similar stories of religious 
mendicants appearing and subjugating Hindu kingdoms and principalities are very 
common in this part of the country, 

J. III. 9 
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The beliefs and practices of these faqirs are in many ways anti- 
Islaraic. They grow long hair on their head, which they call hhik 
or fata ; put on coloured cloths, wear a small piece of cloth instead of 
breeches called kofai^ and use shackles of iron and long iron tonga. 
They sit with thick sticks placed as a support under their arms. They 
never take food touched by other persons, and subsist mainly on 
unboiled rice, clarified butter and salt. They do not eat fish or 
meat. 

The faqirs are the members of the Basria groh, Taifuria Khanwadfi 
and TabaciatL ghar. In other words — as I understand from this — the 
Taifuria Khanwada is a branch of Basria groh and the Tabaqfitia ghar 
is again a brancli of Taifuria IQianwada an order introduced 
by Shah Madar.^ Until recent years they lived a life of celibacy. 
They possessed large jaigir^^ given them by former kings and lived in 
great style. In their tours, they carried the fish standard called mahi-o- 
muratib and were accompanied by a large retinue. The Snnad granted 
by Shah Shuja which I copy below gives curious details of the former 
powers and privileges of these faqirs. 

The father of the present faqir broke the rule of celibacy. 
Embarking on litigation, lost the estates. Their title is Burahna or 
nude ; till recently they wore only one simple piece of cloth and even 
this was probably not worn in earlier times. 


1 The disciples of Shrdi Madar or Zinda Madar are divided, it is said 

into four classes : lovers, judges, lunatics, and seekers after truth. 

In a small manuscript recently found by mo the following orders of faqirs are 
distiuguished : 

I. fcije third groh (order) is bnamshahi founded by ^ah Danlat Khan 

Bukhari, who gave up amdri (the life led by the wealthy) and accepted 
faqiri (poverty) and Shah Dulat set fire to his Khirqa and out of the dust drew (the 
letter) alif on his forehead. lie thus tore his egotism (naiig) into shreds. That is 
the sign of the members of the order in the midst of the saintly fraternity. 

II. 

the second Udjl founded by Shah Qasim. Those who 

belong to this order fasten a bell in a leather belt round the waist, and do dhamul (i.o , 
dance while jumping). The third Karimal ^Iti, otherwise called Karel cl^Ttl. The 
members of this cult being intoxicated with love (ishq) flog their own body. The fourth 
order traces its birth to Muga nang. They, of this order, put on the dress and orna- 
ments (jewels) of women {randh) and dance in the assembly of the faqirs. The 
fifth is called JalaliyI after Saiyed Jalalnd-DIn Bu^ari. The faqirs of this order 
hold in their hands the Mdrklior branches (?) (sha^-i-markhor) and when mad with 
love say ahydn i§liqul4ah (?) But they call themselves Jhldiya. 

III. The Khanwadfi-i.Tabaqatia is called after Khwaja Abu Yazid Bistami 
Taifur-i-ghSmi, Basira is called after Shah Hasan Basri. 
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When the Baliya-Dighi faqir makes a disciple, the following initia- 
tory formula is taught him 

Whose word P ... ... ... God’s 

Whose kalima (creed) ? ... ... Muhammad’s 

Whoso fakiri ? Shah Madav’s, who is living. 

Upon whoso hand of laiat (initiation) ? (Tho name of the present 
faqir). 

It would seem that these faqirs aro a survival of a corrupt form of 
ancient sufism mixed with Hindu Jogi ideas. 

The following mystic formula is either incorrect in its construction, 
or the wording has been so altered that none but the faqirs can utider- 
staud it. The faqir was rather reluctant to explain its purport to me 
and the co]; y I took, I suppose, was defective — 

- j JIa 

. Alii ^ ^ (J^ 

alii ^ aUi oli /i| 

The translation of the passages not underlined may be made thus : — 
The love of All is tho Hal (ecstasy) ; the (thought) of barztikli (the inter- 
val between death and the day of Resurrection) is tho Creed ; the person 
and essence (of tho Deity) is o sndduhim mudditlmn tdkfak (iMnrd miin 
ktill ‘0 iiafsin zauq shauq,^ May tho redeemer redeem thee ; ^sanctify 
the heart; acquire spiritualism. Tho Redeemer is He — the God; the 
. spiritualism is the person of God; and the inurshid (priest) is God 
himself. 

. Copy OF Sanad. 

Seal, 

*, 

Text, 

^ jV^ 

^ The sufis generally write and speak their thoughts in figurative and ambign* 
ous langnago. The so-oallcd ignorant mendicants, specially when they wish tospoak 
against lallm or Muslims, conceal their real feelings, like gipsies, by altering the words. 
Suddiihun mudduhnn might have been intended for the Qurinik words 
Qudditsan. AshMm naim (I am not cleat) may be a hint for what precedes or 
follows. Tho ungrammatical JcuU-o-nafsin zatiq shaiiq (every being joy and ecstasy) 
may bo contrary to tho Quranik verso kull-o^nafsin zdiqatul fnaut (every man mast 
taste death). I cannot guess what is meant by tdkfak, Tdk means a vine-plant, 
and may mean acme, which may help to acquire (contrary to Islimio law) that joy 
and ecstasy. 
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# ihiis ^iAJi AijyM 

iSJU ( b J ( ' ' " ‘^ ) 

^ Ca-i**} CAjli y^SjM j 

- ltM is^y - 

lf.i(d 1^^ J ^i£ Cl^y^l - is^j'^ J isyi J tUa^j 

^aU ^ j j j i ^ o^- af . 

ak,it^ gjj^A ij^jU ^jiy ^ j 

j ci^j - ^ ( j ) j y^j (3-^^ cajIj^a c^jij 

OAAkJo ^ ^ ^Aj^a. a^ ^ ci#^>ola/o j 

^*jfy - CAi^Aio j o^arw vSAJLg JlaiJf i^Mj . <>^j 

( J ) «.2^j!«>>A ^\jJ j iXiwb 5^^ J (Sj^‘ (^.) 

•» *♦ •* ^ 

J^ try> (5) i^li-ai j 1*^** 

kSiUU ^J,l jUiii a~jjy j tj;Lo ^yUoJi ^i^i V, 

tf)y'»j‘i*3 - ‘>^3) CJ* •S‘*«-l= ly^i^ ( ) ) 3 - ‘^'*' ‘^'*** 

Jib^ JjLw (Xk-wf y . «xilx tXXAf^:^ J 

a«A Ij^y vl^ibiA* »»>U4»»! y y o'iy L^b-» 

^11^ ^(X^-c |(IA tX>A«i Jf ( y^ 

y^Ai* ujoC^ jl \y ^iyy^ ^UaLw 81 <»m y^|j( tX*J . y CajIac 

g>*^ b ( b ) ^.^by«X4.i^U y\ijm JJ^U liai: ^|«X^JU 

gfyill ^ ^yXA y 

^j0y)^t^ iijCy^yi y ^y^fixy/0 ji^A Iaj _. c'*Atv Iao (X^b^ 

(Xm o^a^yo y Ikf yy^\ g®^ y vSa^I^ ^>0 

# kai I • <19 a.w ^0 -- 

a !•*«♦! y»XA) jjiij c»yj^ ( Ajj«xJu^ ) 
r I ^J;liJ| 

^ alj<^t ) 

[Note : — The certified copy of the above Sanad which is now in 
possession of the present Baliya-Dighi §hah Sahib was transcribed from 
the oii^inal in the Rajshahi Court. It was filed in several cases. The 
Persian of the Sanad (Copy) is in several places defective owing to the 
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blunders of the Copyist. I have, therefore, put within brackets such 
words as were either omitted or could not be deciphered. The incom- 
plete or vague sentences are marked with a note of interrogation, and the 
superfluous or incorrect words are underlined.] 

Abstract of Sanad. 

Prince Shah Muhammad Sliuja*,8on of Sahib^Qiran-i-SSni Shah Jahan 
Padsliah-i-Ghazi, who was Governor of Bengal granted this Sanad to 
Janab Shah Sultan llasaii Muria Burahna (may he ever be so kind), 
who is a holy man, can work miracles, is esteemed, venerated and kind, 
one who unites in his person the three qualities : Shariyat, haqiqatj and 
mar I fat, 

Whcrcus, we, whoso belief in the sanctity of that holy man is very 
deep, and in accordance with the requests of the saint, are hereby pleased, 
for the Jains (procession) of the servants and disciples of the holy man 
(i.e., the saint himself) to order and sanction as under : — 

1. Whenever you wish to go out for the guidance of the people, or for 
travel into the cities, countries, divisions and all sorts of places, where 
you may like to go according to your free-will and inclination, you may 
take all the articles of the j ulus \ e.j/., banners, standards, flags, polos, 
staffs, band, mdhi and mnratib^ etc. 

2. After your departure from the world, the whole articles of the 
julus as well as the right of piri-o-muridi (the oliico of priest and dis- 
ciple) will descend to your successors. 

3. You will also be able for the good of mankind and the faith of 
Islam to bo guided by the learned people. 

4. You will be entitled within the countries of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, to conflscate, as you may likc,propeity to which there is no heir, 
or pirpdl and rent-free tenures. 

• 6. When you pass through any tract of the country, the land-hold- 

ers and tenants will supply you with provisions, 

0. Hazrat Chetau Lahu Lankar Lankapati (Lord of Ceylon) re- 
ceived from Hazrat Makhdum Saiyid Shall Jalal Tabrizi of Pahdua the 
Pargana Baishazari, icaqf niahals, milk tenures, and other things of 
Government. After that they were granted by the Sarkar (of the 
Prince) to Janab Shah Sultan Hasan I^Iuria. 

7. No cess or contribution of any kind will be levied. 

8. The Sanad was written on the ‘Jlst day of Uajab 1069 H ( = 1659 
A.D.) and was sealed by Mir ^Ala-ud-Daula, the Vazir and Madariil- 
Muham-i-Diwan (on the 21st Rajab) and by SJjah Shuja-ud-Daula. 

574 
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Notes on the Hindus in the NushH Tahsil of the Chagdt Agency in Balu- 

cliistan, — By R. S. Diwan Jamiat Rai, Special Assistant to the Super ~ 

intendenty Imperial Gazetteer, Baluchistan^ 

' [Read 1st July, 1903.] 

The notes are the outcome of enquiries made by rao from 

some of the principal Hindu shop-keepers of Nushki, who have been 
ill the District for a considerable time. 

There arc in all about thirty families, old inhabitants, of whom 
twenty-two liave now built houses, and arc living in the new bazar, the 
remaining eight families arc still living in the surrounding villages. 
Some of them have been in the Tahsil for five generations. The majority 
of them came from Kachhi and Shikarpur. They are all Arora Hindus 
and belong to the following clans : — 

(1) Vahra Mandanr, Sadana, Tar-reja, Gliakar, Kalra, Rabar 

(2) Lhakra Clan, — Katani, Kaurii, Wadwa. 

There are also about twenty Hindu families in Shorawak, in Afghan 
territory. 

The NushkI Hindus marry among themselves, but have also mar- 
riage relations with the Shorawak Hindus. They do not marry in 
the same section, nor do they marry relations up to five degrees botli on 
the father and mother’s side. The mandages are all pun sat (free gifts), 
and no bride price is paid. They do not re-marry their Avidows. Girls 
arc generally married between 10 and 16 years of age, and boys about 
the age of 15. 

They have not very clear ideas about their religion. The majority 
profess Sikhism ; but the Shikarpuris worship Darya Baksh, the Riycr 
Pir of Sind. So far as is known, none of the Hindus have been con- 
verted to Muhammadanism. There is, however, a curious instance of a 
Hindu taking a Muhammadan girl as wife. A Hindu named Chozhan, son 
of Darya Baksh, caste Kaura Arora, now lives in Ahmad wal, a village 
about 15 miles from Nushki. Some 30 years ago he fell in love with a 
girl named Sharo, a slave of Mlrshah, Fakirzai Rakhshani, bought her 
for Rs. 300 and began to live with her. The Naib and other men of 
infiueuce raised objections to this connection, but Chozhan made them 
valuable presents to keep them quiet. Prom this slave girl, Chozhan 
had a daughter who is married to Shadi Khan, son of Dost Muhammad, 
Naib of Chagai. Chozhan and his wife are said to be living in separate 
Kiids (huts) and have separate arrangements for food. 
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Hindus have been in the habit of buying and keeping Muham. 
madan slaves, but since the British occupation the slaves have been 
leaving them. The male slaves are employed in looking after cattle, 
bringing water and firewood, and doing other out-door work. The 
female slaves do houseliold work, such as looking after children, clean- 
ing cooking pots, and wasliing clothes. These Hindus have some peculiar 
usages of their own : — 

(i) A Muhammadan can clean their pots wiMi ashes, sand or dust, 
but he must not wash them with water. 

(ii) A Muhammadan may bring them water in a skin, a brass ix)t 
or an earthen pitcher, 

(iii) A Hindu may wash with water the Toll (stone griddle for 
baking) belonging to a Muhammadan, sprinkle salt on it, and then bake 
his own bread on it. 

(iv) A Hindu may drink water from a water skin belonging to a 
Muhammadan and vice versa. 

(v) A Muhammadan must not touch the cooked food intended for 
a Hindu, but he may carry it in a pot, or in a piece of cloth. 

The Hindus (males) wear the choft (tuft of hair) and the Janen 
(sacred thread). 

A Bikanlri Brahman has been living among them for the last forty 
years. He names children on the day of birth and is given As. 2 to As. 4 
as a present. On the sixth day he comes and writes out a brief horos- 
cope, called Ghliiiti, in the presence of the father, in one of his account 
books. The mother performs her bath that day, but she is not consi- 
dered to bo purified until after the tenth day. 

On the birth of a son, churl (bread well pounded and mixed with 
fjlil and sugar) is distributed among relatives and friends, and with it 
is given a cake (called Otl) which is prepared of gu}\ The ceremony of 
giviftg the cliola (shirt) is performed on the fifteenth or tw'cnty-first day 
or, in rare cases, at the end of three months. Till then the infant must 
be wrapped up in a piece of old cloth. On this occasion, a feast is given 
in the case of a son to relatives, and the Brahman receives a fee of 
Rs. 1-4 for officiating. 

They perform CrUddha (giving food to Brahmans in the name of 
dead ancestors), but as the Brahman does not eat the food cooked by the 
Aroras, he receives uncooked food ; this is called SidM. 

Betrothals are arranged by the Brahma^ or by the family elders. 
The acceptance on the part of the parents of the girl consists in pre- 
senting a plate with 5 chattaks of guf. If the middle-man is a Brahman 
he receives a fee which varies according to the means of the bridegroom 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. 
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TIio terms used lacally are : — 

Botrotfiod boy Mangcnda. Best man Anar. 

„ girl Mangoiidi. Husband Munrs. 

Bridegroom Gliot. Wife Zal. 

Bride Konwar. 

After betrothal, the boy and the girl arc not allowed to meet, see, 
or speak to, each other until marriago. The parents, and other near 
relations of the boy do not speak to the girl, and the girl’s relations do 
not speak to the boy. 

Tlie parents of the bridegroom consult the priest who, after ex- 
amining the horoscope, fixes a date for the niarringo. Then the ciders of 
each party assemble and go with the bridegroom, who takes with him a 
plate full of rice on which are placed a pi(!c and a lump of gu!\ to the 
Brfihman who then announces to them, the date to bo fixed for the mar- 
riage. This is called Mahilraf. The same evening the bridegroom, with 
his elders (Fanchdif) goes to his father-in-law’s house and, for the first 
time after the betrothal, speaks to him. This is called Aldl (jaldl (con- 
versation). The father of the girl presents to the boy’s father a cocoa- 
nut and also gives to each member of the PancMit a cocoanut or some 
dates (kluijl). The party then returns and sweets {patHshds) are dis- 
tributed. On this occasion the bridegroom supplies both the morning 
and the evening meal to the PancliMit. 

On the second day, the bridegroom takes with him his near rela- 
tions (five in all) and pays a formal visit to his mothor-in-law. This is 
also called Aldt galdh The mother-in-law gives a cocoanut to her son- 
in-law and to each of his companions, and also gives the boy a new suit 
of clothing. This visit is paid about midday, and the party returns to 
the bridegroom’s house, where anofher feast is given. 

On the same day, in the evening, the bridegroom and the bride, 
each performs in his or her house the ceremony called Bulci (literally 
handful). This consists of taking about two inaunds of wheat and some 
barley and distributing by hnks (handfuls) to poor men. On the same 
evening the bridegroom and bride are given new shoes, which they must 
not take off oven at night, until after the marriago ceremony has 
been performed. Charms are read over a few grains of cMnd (millet) 
by the Brahman and the grains are then placed in the shoes of the boy. 
This is done in order to ward off evil. It is believed that at this stage 
an evil-minded person may work some charm on the boy and render 
him permanently unfit for the performance of his conjugal duties. 

On the third day, at midday, the father of the bridegroom goes to 
the father of the bride taking with him his FanMit but not the bride- 
groom. The bride’s father also collects his Panchdit and, after display- 
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ing tlio ornaments, clothes, etc., which ho proposes to present to l»ia 
daughter, distributes dates or cocoanuts among the bridegroom’s party 
who then return to their homo. In the evening the Brahman is called 
in and the bridegroom after performing his ablutions is seated on a 
brass or wooden plate turned upside down under which some copper 
coins are placed ; he puts on now clothes, and the marriage crown called 
Mnkaty which is made of paper, and not of silver as is often the case in 
the Panjab, He next arms himself with a knii*e (kdti) and bestrides a 
mare, while his best man {Ai}ar) arms himself with a sword and gets 
up behind him. After the evening meal, the bridal party (Janj) starts 
for the bridegroom’s house, wlicrc they sit on darris which have been 
previously arranged. The bridegroom and the best man then go to the 
house where the gild is kept, and the latter cuts with his sword the rope 
with which the door is tied. This is called Nori kaprfln (cutting the 
rope). The girl is then brought out shrouded in a cloth. She stands 
inside and the bridegroom outside. Both place their right foot on the 
tliresliold the girl’s being below, and the bridegroom’s above. Each of 
them is then measured three times with a rope. After this the girl is 
taken inside and is covered with a cloth and the boy returns to where 
his party are sitting. He again goes inside the house. On the cloth 
under which the girl is lying is placed a small quantity of cleaned cotton. 
The bridegroom, and the sister of the bride I’emovo this cotton gra- 
dually, and when all is removed, it is weighed. This is done three 
times, and the bridegroom again returns to his party. After this, the 
bridegroom and the bride arc bathed and the Brahman performs the 
marriage ceremony in the presence of the near relations only. The 
marriage service is said to be the same as in the Punjab except that 
three (instead of seven) turns are taken round the fire (called l^n wan). 
After the service is over the bride is brought, usually in a Holf, to the 
bridegroom’s house. 

On the fourth day (that is, the morning following the marriage cere- 
mony) the bride’s father gives a feast to the bridal party, including the 
bride and bridegroom. This is called SattvarH. After taking the even- 
ing meal the party, including the bride and the bridegroom, return to the 
bridegroom’s house. The bride must not again visit her parents until a 
new moon appears. When this takes place the bridogi’oom Avith a few of 
his relations goes to his father-in-law’s house, taking the bride with him. 
They take their evening meal and are given cocoanuts or dates and then 
return. After this the girl can visit her parents at any time. In Avell- 
to-do families the marriage expenses come to Rs. 500 on the bride’s, and 
Rs. 1,000 on the bridegroom’s, side. The Brahman wdio officiates at mar- 
riage earns from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, 

J. in. 10 
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The Hindus say that before the British occupation they did not pay 
fixed fees, in cash or kind, to the headman of the village, but they used 
to send him cooked food on the days they entertained their friends and 
relations. They had, however, to pay a poll-tax called Jija (Arabic 
Jiziya)y which varied from As. 8 to Rs. 2-8-0 a family, according to their 
circumstances. The proceeds wore divided equally by Sardar Muham- 
mad Ali Khan and the Khan’s Naib. 

Like thcBarkhan irindus they also observe the ceremony called Bhore^ 
or the distributing of cooked rice among the relations and friends on the 
completion of the seventh month of a manned woman’s first conception. 

Boys and girls are clean-shaved (called Jhand) within twelve months 
of their birth. This ceremony is performed on the bank of the Khaisfii* 
stream from which Nnshki is watered. Bo3\s are invested with the sacred 
tliroad (Janeo) when seven or eight years of age. On this occasion the 
priest is paid a fee of Rs. 2-8. 

The corpses of children under seven years of ago arc buried, while 
those above that ago are burnt, and their bones (phnl) are thrown 
into a spring of water called Bhdra Brahn Sar, which is about 22 miles 
from Nnshki in the Anguri hill. Recently they have begun to send the 
bones to the Ganges at Hard war. The ceremonies to bo performed on 
the occasion of a death cost about Rs. 100. 

All the Hindus, including females and children, know Brahiii, and most 
of the men speak Baluchi also, but in their homes they speak the Jatki 
dialect. Some of the words are given below': — 


Father 

Baba. 

IJaughter 

Dhi. 

Mother 

A man. 

Boy 

Clihokar 

Brother 

Bhira, Bhao. 

Girl 

Chhokir. 

Elder Brother 

Kaka or Lai a. 

Father-in-law 

Thakur. 

Sister 

Bhenr. 

Wife 

Zal. 

Son 

Putr. 

Widow 

Rannar. 


The dress consists of : — 


Males. 

Sofa or Limgl (turban), 

Knrtd {chold) (shirt). 

Snthnnr (white or red) (trousers). 

Khes or Chadar (in w'intcr onl}^). 

Females. 

Chadar {Kaprd) any colour except dark blue or black. 

Chold (shirt) any colour except as above. 

Faijdmd (coloured). 

Before the British occupation, Hindus generally wore a red Suthanv 
or Sdjd. The women, like those of the Brahuis did not wear PaijdmdSy 
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but some of them have now begun to use them. The nose-ring (nath) is 
not worn by unmarried girls. Married women, but not widows, have 
plaits of hair (;:«//*) hanging on both clieeks. Hindu females did not 
formerly observe pardah, ))ut since they have come to live iu the new 
town they are keeping within doors. 

In Sardar Rahmnn Klian\s time, Sung was levied on imports and ex- 
ports at the following rates : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Piece goods 0 4 0a maund. 

Wool 0 0 0 

Ghi 4 8 0 per camel -load. 

Tobacco 0 4 0a maund. 

Dates 0 4 0a camcl-load. 

Wheat or other grains and salt were free. This Sung was abolish- 
ed by Government some five years ago. 
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Notes about the Wan^cls {Spin Turin Afghans) of the Shahrig Thasil, 
ThaUChotiali, Baluchistan.— Bg Rai Sahib Diwan Jahiat Rai, Special 
Assistant to the Superintendent.^ Imperial Gazetteer.^ Baluchistan. 

[Received 15th June, Read IbL July, 1903.] 

The Wanecis are a section of the S[)in Tarin Afghans, and the 
following extracts from Mr. Hiighcs-Bullcr’s Census Report'^' of Balu- 
chistan for 1901 will be of interest: 

“ The Spill Tarins, with few exceptions, have left their original 
home in Pishin,and migrated southwards to the Sliahrig and Duki Tahsils 
of Thal-Chotiali. Numerically their strongest group is the Waneci, 
which is said to come of an alien stock. Some of the names included in it 
are certainly suggestive ; such for instance as Hotf Malanis, presumably 
Hots from the country round Ras Malan, on the Makran Coast ; ^farrani 
(Af^aiis from the Shirani Marrani country), and Melimani (guests).” 

* * * * * * * x- * * * 

“ Theoretically, therefore, an Af gh an tribe, as we find it in Balu- 
chistan, is constituted from a number of kindred groups of agnates. 
That is to say, descent is through the father, and the son inherits the 
blood of the father. Affiliated with a good many tribes, however, are 
to be found a certain number of alien groups known as Mindun or Ham- 
sayah. The latter term means : ‘ living in the same shade.’ These 
groups are admittedly, ‘ not united to the tribe by kinship.’ Take for 
instance * ^ the Wanccis among tlie Spin Tarins, the majorify 

of whom are locally known as Marrani and are presumably from the 
Shirani Marrani country.” 

***** » * -X: * * 

(a) The descendants of Sarabaii son of Qais Abdur Ra.^id.J 
(h) Descendants of Sharafuddin son of Sarabau : 

Spin Turin. 

I 

Waneci, 

“ The Wanecis are locally known as Marrania and are probably an 
affiliated group.” ^ 

* Pages 9‘i and 119, Volume I. 

t The original stock of the Hofcs is said to be found in Makran. 

t Page 139, Volume I, Subs. Table IV, and pages 214.15 of the Provincial 
Tables. 
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Tho number of Wanecis shown 

in Provincial Table No. 2, 

page 38, 

2,802, and tho sections specified'are : — 

(a) <Alizai 

... 8 

(1) Mehrani ... 

... 55 

(6) Badani 

... ()1 (wi) Melmani ... 

... 362 

(c) Daltani 

... 71 

(n) Musalmani 

6 

(d) Darpate ... 

... 19 

(o) Nsknarazai 

1 

(e) Hot Malani 

... 561 

(p) Qal and rani 

4 

(/) Jalwani 

... 19 

(q) Sauinzai ... 

... 10 

(g) Khamis 

5 

(r) Zaragwal ... 

... 33 

ih) Maljani 

... 26 

(s) Zik Wani ... 

... 15 

(i) Marrani ... 

... 1,344 

(t) Zirakzai ... 

2 

(j) Matiani 

... 163 

(tt) Wanecis unspecified 

... 34 

(k) Mehraeni ... 

3 




Tho locality of all is shown as the Thal-Chotiali District. 

On going through the details by Tahsils, I find that : — 

(a) *Alizai (h) Maljani 

(g) Khamis (k) Mshmani 

(n) Musalmani 

are shewn under Duki. But none of tho Duki people being present, 
when I made tho enquiries from which these notes have been written, I 
could not obtain any particulars about their sub-sections, (d) The Dar- 
pat§ are not known in Shahrig, while (p) tho Qalandranis are Harris, 
and it is probable that they were enumerated with tho Wanecis, while 
grazing their cattle in tho Waneci limits. 

ISfawab Khan, the head of tho Khorasanl Wanecis was away in 
Sanjawi ; the principal men present were Misri Khan Zakriazai, 
Marrani, and Zalla Khan Daltani, and my enquiries were confined to 
tho Shahrig portion of tho Wanecis — that is the sub-sections, ordinarily 
living in the limits of the Shahrig Tahsil (vide page 247 Provincial 
Table No. 3). When I made the enquiries the following Bialiks were 
also present : — 

Mado, Melmani of ‘All Khan Hot. 

Ismf^fil, Melmani of Guda Darga. 

Jahan, Nohzdl of Senri. 

Lalak, Mandlani of Shin Kach. 

Mnsa, Nekzai of Telu. 

Fazal, Jalwani of Dub. 

The tract of the country where the Wanecis now live and own 
lands in tho Shahrig Tahsil is known as Babihiinr. The story about 
the acquisition of this land by the Wanecis is as follows : — 

The country belonged to the Khamis, a section of the Makhiani 
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Taiius. Karam son of Daulat and Misri son of Paind Klian obtained 
a portion of the land from the Khamis in exchange for a Bihanr (a 
licnco its name — Bahihanr Le., tlio price of a filly. The Khamis 
agi’ccd to give to tlie Wanecis this land for so trifling a sum, first, be- 
canso land had not much value in tlioso days, and secondly, because the 
Khamis — not a very strong tribe — wanted a stronger people to stop the 
raids wliich were being constantly made on them by the Marris. The 
oldest village in Babilianr is Kot Ali Khan. The Wanecis who per- 
manently reside in the warm climate of Babihanr arc called Zaragwa^ 
(Zaragwal is not the name of any particular sub-section), while those who 
live towards Wani, Slieriii and Pui (Khorasan) and move down to Babi- 
hanr only during tlio winter are called Kliorasanis. The Wanecis of 
Shahrig have two main divisions : — 

{a) The Daultanis, the dc.sccndants of one Daulat, who are general- 
ly called Daltanls ; and K'7 A. 

{h) the Bihamdanis. ^ ^ 

Zalla Khan, the present head of the Daltanis, cannot give the pedigree 
of Daulat. But the descendants of Daulat are said to have been the 
following : — 




Daulat 

I 



r 



1 

Karaiii 

1 


llakim 

I 

Lai beg 
« 

1 

Bril him 

1 


I 

Mira 

I 

Beg 

1 

p'l 

1 

^ J 

1 

I 



^lir-gul Karam 

1 

Bashir 

Mir Hazar 

1 

Adam Khan 

1 

Zala Khan 


I 

‘Izzat 

.1 

Rindan 

1 




1 

Mughal 

The Daltani now 

consist of the following sections 

and sub- 


tions : — 

1 Daltani 2 Mirazai 3 Zakwani 

and to these are aOSliatcd ((t) Hot Malanis, who are composed of the 
following sub-sections 

1 lladiani 2 Jalwani 3 Nikazai 4 the Tihanris. 

It is said that Hot was a Faqir, who came from Uchh, in Bahawal- 
poro, to Thai and obtained some land and a spring of water from the 
Taiiiis of Thai. Afterwards this spring dried up. Hot then came to 
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I3al)iliruir where ho settled aud married a Waiieci woman. He had 
three sons named : — 

Had (Hadiaui). Jalo (Jalwain). Nika (Nikazai). 

The Tihanria are the descendants of T5ji, a Khetran k^iaikh, who 
married a Waneci woman and settled in the Waneci Country. 

Badani (b) is a misprint for Bazdani who arc Aspani Tarins from 
Jlarnai and are now affiliated to the DaltanI Waiiecis. Thus the Daltani 
section consists of : — 


Daltani 


Daltani 

2 Mirilzal 

3 Zakwani 

4 HadlanI 

5 Talwanl 
0 Nikazai 
7 Tilianri 


Real Wanocls. 


Hot Malanl Faijlrs. 


I 7 Tilianri ICIietran SIiniKli. 

LH Bazdani Aspani Tarins. 

If there be a feud among the Daltanis themseHcs the grouping is 
as under : — 

I. Daltani. IT. Hadianl. 

Mirazai. Jalwani. 

Tilianri. Nikazai. 

Zakwani. Bazdani. 

(10). The Bilianidanls arc composed of : — 

(a). MCdmani. (h). Marrani. 

Melmanis are so called because they came from Mol in Afghanistan 
and joined the Waiiocis. They were Af gh ans^ but to what particular 
tribe they belonged, Misri Khan and Zalla Khan cannot say. It is just 
as probable that they came as mehmans or guests to the tribe and 
staged on to share good and ill. The Melmanis consist of : — 

1 MandlM ) . . , . , 

3 ‘Aliani Abdullani Tarins. 

No. 3 Aliania are an after-addition, they being Abdullani Tarins. 
They now live in Tuka in the Babihanr circle. 

The sub-sections of the Marranis with their grouping for internal 
warfare are given below : — 

Group (i). Group (ii). 

1 Zakriazai 6 Sheranzai 

2 Nohzai 7 Nekntozai 

3 Babzai (LQnis) 8 Mehtarzai 

4 Dudzal 9 Yusafzai 
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Group (i). {Conihmed) Group (ii). {Continued) 

5 Peci. (Saiiids) JO Makhamzai (origin uncer- 

tain, affiliated 
section) 

J1 Ilanimzai (origin uncer- 
tain, affilia- 
ted section) 

12 Janazai 

13 Zirak zai 

of the above, No. 3, the Babzais, were originally Lfinis (Babis) and No. 5 
tlie Pocis are Saiada. The origin of the Makhamzais is not quite cer- 
tain, but they are Hemdar (an affiliated section). Similarly tlie Harum- 
zais are an affiliated section. The story about them is that two Wanecis 
were once travelling along the road, when they saw a bundle wrapped in 
a blanket lying at some distance. They decided that one of them would 
take the wrapper, and the other the contents. On opening the bundle, 
they found a baby boy in it. This boy was brought up, was named 
Harum and afterwards married a WauSci woman. 

The other sections — the real Marranis — are the descendants of Umar, 
a Waned. ‘Umar had the following sons : — 

1 Zirak. 2 Zakria. 3 Mehtar. 4 Shiran. 

5 Jaim. 6 Yusuf. 7 Neknam. 

Mi.srl Khan claims his descent from Umar — the direct line being 
‘Umar 

I 

Zakria 

I 

Fir Wall 

I 

Bahadar Kb an 
Akhto 

I 

Paiud Khan 

I 

Misri Khan 

I 

DMu 

I 

Kala Khan 

I 

1 Misri Khan (my informant) 

2 Juma Khan 

I 

3 Shambo ^an. 
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The Hadianifl, and Tiljanns amonjy tlic Wanecls are considered to 
be endowed with miracnloiis powers and they levy Th?ik* from the 
Wanecis. They even receive these payments From Mania in Qnat 
Mandai and Thai. The Pecis also levy a Tliuk. These sections are 
known as IQiuraddr, The Shura (religious payments) received by 
Tibiinris, Iladianis and Peels consist of the following items ; — 

(1) . On the nuirriage or birth of a son. One rupee or a sheep or n 
gout. This is called Pafka. 

(2) . At the time of each harvest, a fida (bundle) of wheat, rice or 
.Towari out. 

(3) . At each harvest, one faih (one seer) of grain per family. 

The Tihanris and Hadifinls claim to possess the power of curing 
l)lights among crops ; they are believed to have the power of bringing 
jain, and of driving off locusts. The Pecis can cure snake bites. 
I'^very Peel has the power of cuiiug snake bites, but the powers of 
Wali, son of Sher ‘All of Wani, in this direction are most highly prized. 
The method of effecting cnics is simple. A Peel is Cialled in, and he 
makes small cuts with a razor on the arms and back of the patient, licks the 
liloodniid then spits it out. Bakhtiar, son of Zalla Khan, was bitten by a 
snake some ten days ago, and was cured in this manner by Yasln P§cl. 

Some of the Hadianis have divided the tribal area amongst them- 
selves for their own purposes ; GJiafur Shah works and practices among 
the Marrls in Quat Mandai and Hassan among the ]\fakhlanls and 
Wanecis. The Tihaurls have a different .system. They do not divide 
the area among themselves, but wboever bappeus to be present receives 
file dnes from clients. 

If more than one happens to come to a ceremony, they decide by lots 
(Vuca) the question as to who .should collect ami retain the duos. 

In former days when a tribal war broke out, the first thing the 
Wa^Scis insed to do was to get two of the men of the sacred section.s 
to hold up a sheet {]pota) under which every lighting man would pass. 
By this means ho was rendered proof against the enemies* bullets but 
not against their swords. If a bullet .should hit him, it would not hurt 
him. Sliould no member of a sacred .section happen to be avnilnble, 
the jiota was 'held and the ceremony performed two leading men of 
the tribe. About 30 years ago the Wanecis had a fight with the 
Dumars in Marhatl in the Sanjawl Tahsil. About J40 Zaragwal Wane- 
cis collected. On that occasion thepoht was held by Sliakur Zakriazal 
and Zalla Khan Daltani. None of the Wanecis were killed. They 
killed some Dumars and brought away a number of their sheep, 

• “ Thule ” in Baluchistan coTisists of payments made to persona of religious 
sanctity such as Saiads, etc. 

J. III. JJ 
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The Hadiaiiis also perform inoculation against small-pox {Pacha) 
and their fees vary from 4 annas to 8 annas per head. 

In pre-British days the Zakriazais and Daltanis, so the leading men 
say, used to levy Simg (trausit-dnes) at Warn and in Babihanr, on all 
trade passiiig through their country, the rates were : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Per camel load ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Per bullock load ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Per donkey load ... ... ...060 

Animals brought for sale were exempt. The Simg was divided 
between the Zakriazai and DaltanI Sardars, their respective shsres 
being 3/5ths and 2/5tlis. 

The division of the property looted in tribal wars (called natar) was 
as follows : — 

1st. The SardaPs share, called Panjak. This was not fixed bur 
varied according to the amount of the loot obtained. Generally the best 
sheep or bullock was given to liim. 

2nd. Then the Rahzan^s share. The RUhzan was an oflher who 
commanded the tribal Lashkai\ and guided them His share was called 
G\d» It is said that Nawab Khan (the presetd a(*knowledgod Hoad of 
the Waiiecis) was not a SarJUr but a Rnhzdu and that he had no shaic 
in tho Svvg or the Panjak. 

8rd. The remainder was divided as under: — 

To each man with or without a sword ... 1 share. 

To each gun ... ... ... 1 shax’e. 

But, previous to this division, compensation for men killed and 
wounded was deducted. The amount of this also depended on tho pro- 
perty looted in the course of tho raid, the compensation for a man killed 
varying from 10 to 100 sheep. 

Marriages , — Tho Wanecis marry among themselves and no distinc- 
tion of rank exists. A sardar may give his daughter to, or take ono 
from, any Waned belonging to the Ulus (clansmen). 

Tho Wahvar (bride-price) twenty years ago was usually Rs. 40, 
but as money is now comparatively abundant, tho amount varies from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 250, Tho system of excliango, called Saraiy also prevails 
and in such cases the owner of the younger girl pays Rs. 40 in advance. 
Thus, Bakhshu Zakriazai betix)thed his daughter (an adult) to Bahadur 
Zakriazai, and Bahadur betrothed his daughter (a young girl) to Minn 
!|^au, son of Bakhshu. Bahadur married his bride first and paid Rs. 40 
to Bakhshu. When Bakijshu’s son was married to Bahadur’s daughter, 
Bakhgtu repaid this Rs. 40. Had Bakh^u’s daughter died in tho 
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interval, ^.e., before raari iagc, the Rg. 40 advanced by Bahadur would 
not have been repaid. 

The compensation for various offences used to be as under : — 

Rs. 

(a). For murder Rs. 2,500 made up of : 

(1) . Cash ... ... ... ... (300 

(2) . Uoh mal, i.e.^ cattle, etc., in good condition ... 600 

(3) . Phok Mdl, unfit and useless cattle, etc..., 1,300 

Note. — For purposes of the item: of Rs. 1,300 

a gun was valued at ... Rs. 100 
a sword do. Rs. 100 

cattle : loan, but able to walk, each Rs. 30 
a girl (each) ... Rs. 80 

The compensation now fixed for a murder is .seven hundred rupees. 

(h). Compensation paid for injuries was as under:— 

For a hand or foot ... ... ... 50 

Teeth (each) ... 20 

(':)• In ca.ses of adultery :— 

Cash ... ... ... ... 170 

I gun (Useless.) 

I sword ( do. ) 

10 goats ( do. ) 

3 bullocks ( do. ) 

1 bullock fit for work or R.s. 40 
a girl. Or Rs. 30 

The present compensation in .such cases if the parties arc Waneeis 
is Rs,' 300, and one sword and one gun. The Sfdh-Kdrdh (adultere.s.s) 
is handed over to the adulterer. In olden day.s, the woman, if caught, 
was often killed, but the man was never killed. If the woman was 
killed, the compensation payable was half the amount mentioned above. 

If a man of another tribe commits adultery with a Waneci woman 
the compensation payable is Rs. 700. Thus Bakhtiar, son of Zalla Shan, 
abducted the wife of Mughal (.son of Zindan), and paid Rs. 300, one gun 
and one sword as compensation ; Shambe, son of Kala Khan, abducted 
Fattah Melnlani’s wife and paid the same amount ; a Kanozai Dumar 
abducted ‘Ali Slier Harumzai’s wife and paidRs. 700 ; and ‘Aziz Harumzai 
abducted a Kanozai woman and paid Rs. 700. The compensation for 
adultery with a marriageable girl and married woman is the same, but 
for adultery with a widow it is about half of this amount. 

(d)» Formerly in cases of theft, if the ca.se was proved, the thief was 
made to repay seven times the amount stolon. If there was no pixiof, 
the guilt of the suspected person was determined by means of (i) ordeal 
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by water ; (ii) ordeal by fire, whicli consinted in walking through a ditch 
ill which fire was burning ; and (iii) ordeal by placing a heated iron on 
the palm of the hand. This was called Sila, 

The ordeal by water was performed in the Pir Dhaiid, near P'lr 
Shahr. The ditch used in ordeal by lire was four yards long. A tire 
was lit in the ditch and four stones Avere placed in it at equal intervals 
until they became hot, when leaves of the Ak plant {Calatropis UamiU 
tonii) Avere placed on tlioiu. The man was then made to take four 
paces, putting his feet on the stones. If his feet Avere not hurt lie Avas 
held to be innocent. 

The procedure for »S/7a wji.s that a heated iron was placed on the 
palm of the hand of the suspected person on the top of an Ak leaf and 
ho Avas then made to take four paces. If his hands were unhurt, his in- 
nocence was proved. 

The shfsham trees (Zagka) which grow along the stream near Tuka 
village arc considered sacred and are not cut. When they aro washed 
iiAvay by floods, they are cut, but the timber, etc., is only used in Masjids. 
There is uKaniU tree in Pir Shahr which is considered sacred and is not 
cut by any Waneci. The wild plants called Piwti and Tau’uivani are 
cut by the Wanecis. They are held sacred. 
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Note on ike Oram Derail or tvtelary viihige deity of Orisaa. — By Babu 
Jamini Moha^' Das, Deputy Magistrate^ Cuttack. Communicated hy 
the Anthropological Secretary. 

[Received ^let June. Read lat July, 190B.] 

Ill doscribiu^ (bo religious practices of the Bhuiyas of Kounjliar, 
ill his “ Descriptive Ktbiiology of Bougal,” Colonel Dalton writes ; 
“ their private and most froquent devotions are paid to a blood-thirsty 
tutelary goddess called Thakiiraiii something, generally “ Thakuraui 
Mai,*^ in all probability the origin of the lliiidii Kali, for I tirmly believe 
that Goddess with her bloody sacrilice.s, specially human sacrilices, was 
borrowed by the Hindus from the aboriginals.” This should not seem 
strange to the student of the V^edas, in which female Goddesses are of 
comparatively minor importance, and malevolence of the type represent- 
ed by Kali is almost unknown. The division of the creative energy into 
Prakriti and Puriisha and the gradual ascendancy of the former over the 
latter are matters of history ; but the association of the superior half of 
the energy with a drunken Goddess carrying a dagger for the destruc- 
tion of human beings, and wearing a garland of their severed heads, is a 
development which the subtlest philosophical inventions must fail to 
connect with the uiiginal Vedic ideas. The Gram Devati worship in 
Orissa has so many points in common with the fetichism of the aborigines 
on the one hand, and the more relined Sakti worship of the upper classes 
of the Hindus on the other, that it may almost be regarded as a connect- 
ing link between the two. 

•Throughout the plains of Orissa, every village has a tutelary God- 
dess, called Gram Devati or TJiakurani. Devati and Thakuraui are used 
as synonyms, but while etymologically the former represents the original 
Vedic conception of heavenly beings, the origin of the latter is involved 
in mystery. In the history of the word Thakurani, or its masculine 
form Thakur, is probably locked up an important duo to the history of 
tho grosser forms of image worship. The Gram Devati is generally es- 
tablished under tho shade of a tree j sometimes a house is constructed for 
her protection from the rain and the sun, and sometimes, though very 
rarely, she has not the protection of oven a tree. 

1 he Goddess is commonly l epresented by a piece of shapeless stonOi 
suirounded by several smaller pieces of stone, also shapeless, represent* 
ing her children* All the pieces are smeared with vermilion. Carved 
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images are also mot. with, though very rarely. They arc not uniform in 
their details, and many of them were probably originally constructed for 
other purposes. A carved image representing the main Goddess is also 
commonly surrounded by small pieces of uncarved stone, representing 
her children. Sometimes the trunk of a tree supposed to possess super- 
natural properties, like the Sahara, is smeared with vermilion and wor- 
shipped as the village Goddess. 

Like the people of the plains, tlio Gonds and Sudhas of Atliraallik 
have stones to represent their female village Goddess, but, curiously 
cuougli, the Kondhs of Nayagarh believe their village deity to be of the 
male sex, and use a wooden post about 2’' feet higli to represent it. 

Besides the generic name Gram Devati, cacli Goddess lias a separate 
specific name, which is commonly one of the thousand names of the God- 
dess Kali. Otlier names, indicating the nature of the Goddess or her 
location in the village, are also met with. The following names, common- 
ly given to the Gram Devati, contain the names of Durga or Kfili Anibi- 
kei Thakurani, Bajra Maliakali ThakiiranJ, Burhi Mjingala Thakuran], 
Bata Maugala Thakurani, Bhagabatl Thakurani, Ihite(;wari Thakurani, 
Candi Thakurani, Camundei Thakurani, Ghata. iVlangala Thakurani, 
Hara Candi Thakurani, Kali or Kalikci Thakurani, Laksmi Makali 
Thakurani, and Sarada Thakurani. The general idea seems to be that 
the Goddess is like a mischievous old witch, d'he adjective hurlu (old) 
therefore very commonly occurs. 1’hc names Burhi Jagiilai Thakurfuii, 
Burhi Maugala Thakurani, Burhiani Thakui ani, Sana Burhi Thakurani 
and Burlii iMajrigiilai Thakurani arc commonly met with. If is believed 
that the Goddesses wander about at night, riding animals ; earthen 
figures uf hoises, elephants and other animals are therefore placed before 
them. The lollowing names wore apparently suggested by this belief : 
Buhl (wandering) Thakurani, Hastl baheni (carried by elephant) Thakur- 
ani, and biiigha baheni (carried by lion) Thakurani. When several 
pieces of stone are put together, the Goddess is sometimes named Sat 
Bhaiinl (seven sisters) Thakurani or Sat Poa ma (seven sons and mother) 
lliakuraiu. When the Goddess is exposed to the sun, she is named 
Kharakhai (heat eater). When she is represented by the trunk of the 
Sahara tree, she is named Sahara Sundari Thakurani. Some of the 
other names commonly mot with are : — Andharuni (dark) Thakurani, 
Angakhai (body-devouring) Thakurani, Aaurani (demoniacal) Thakurani, 
Bhuasani (married) Thakurani, and Rahgabati (coloured) Thakurani. 

The Gouds and Sudlias of Atlimallik name their Goddesses Pitabali 
or Kbambe^vari. The meaning of Pitabali is not known, but Kbambe- 
yvari is probably derived from Khumlia or post which represents the male 
go4 of tliQ Kandhs. 
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The most noticeable feature of the Gram Devatl worship is the non- 
j)riestly caste of the men who conduct it. In the plains, the Bhandari, 
Mall, Raul, or Bhopa is usually the priest. The aborigines select men 
from their own tribes to oiHciato ns priests. The Sudhas, Sabars, and 
Gonds call their priests dehiirl^ and the Kandhs call them jani. 

The worship of the village Goddess is largely supported by small 
rent-free grants called “ inaji Gram Devath^* The land is held by the 
priest who gets, in addition, daily doles from the rich men of the village, 
and weekly doles on Thursdays from the poorer people. Thursday, 
commonly regarded as Laksrui day, or the day of the Goddess of foi tune, 
is considered specially auspicious for the regular fujn of the Goddess. 
The lirst essential in thc^a/a is a bath or wash which keojrs the Thakur- 
ani cool and welUdispo.sed tnward.s the village. The bath includes 
smearing with ghi and turmeric, and after it is completed, a paint of ver- 
milion is put on. After the toilet is ovem, a light hhog of fruits and 
sweetmeats is olfeivd. The daily p/yd, including both the bath and tlie 
hhogt ^ very moderate scale costs about an anna. When provision 
ennnot bo made even for this small daily expenditure, (ho priest contents 
himself by pouring a little water over the Goddess, and sometimes oven 
(Ids inexpensive offering is dispen.scd with. 

Special olferings of sweetmeats and fruits are made on all festive 
occasions. On the occasion of every marriage in the village, the God- 
dess is bathed before the bride-groom or bride takes the last celibate 
bath called the hnrhua 'pani sndn. After the bath, the Gofldcss is of 
course propitiated by refreshments. The worship is conducted with 
special pomp and ceremony on the Mahii^tami or 2nd day of the Dnrgd 
Pnjd. * 

The Thakurani receives special attention on the out-break of epi- 
demic disease. Slic is supposed to possess more powers for doing or avert- 
ing mischief than for doing positive good. Within her own village, she 
is believed not to commit any mischief. Kpidemics are supposed to be 
the work of neighbouring Goddesses, whom the tutelary village Goddess 
expels by persuasion or superior force, if duly propitiated. The occur- 
rence of a .single case of cholera in the village is the signal for “Thakur- 
ani Marjana”'or washing of (he Thakurani. The villagers immediately 
raise the necessary funds by subscription, and propitiate the goddess hy 
the cooling wash and refreshing offerings. The ceremony is l epeated, if 
the epidemic does not cease. 

The ceremony pei funned on the out-break of cholera is as follows : — 
A little before dusk the villagers come with music, the materials required 
for washing the Goddess, and the fruits, sweetmeats, etc., to bo offered 
to her. The priest then washes the stone or trunk representing the go(f- 
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dess and smear, s it with turmeric and ghi. The turmeric is next washed 
off with water, and a paint of hair-scent and vermilion is laid on. If funds 
permit, a piece of new cloth is purchased and laid as a covering on the 
Thakurani. This completes the “Marjana” or washing proper. Incense 
isthen burnt and the Thakurani is garlanded. The Horn or Fire ceremony 
under the Vcdic rules i.s then performed if the villagers can provide ghl 
for it. The hhog, consisting usually of fruits and sweetmeats, is then 
placed before the Godde.ss in three or four earthen pots and formally 
offered by the priest. Nobody touches these offerings, although the 
people freely take what is offered to the Goddess on other occasions. 
The pots with their contents arc taken to the trijunction point of roads 
and left there for the parting evil Spirits. On a moderate scale, this 
pcretnony costs about a rupee. 

The people have a peculiar me.ans of knowing the wishes and decrees 
of the Goddess. In silmost every village there is a male or female 
medium, called Kalasi, through whom the Goddess eominnnicntes with 
the people. Tlie presentation of a betel-nut is the token of engaging the 
Kalasi. Reforo the appointed time, be takes a purifying bath, puts on a 
now clotb, and paints bis forehead with vermilion. Ihen, holding two 
sticks in his hands, he appears before the Goddess, and with dishevelled 
hair swings Lis body to and fro. After a time, ho begins to tremble, and 
in the course of his confused inuttorings gives out some secrets of the 
village to win the coufidonce ot the people. Ho thou predicts evil to 
some and good to others, pro.scribing at the same time the lemedies le- 
quired in the shape of special offerings to the Goddess and special 
favours to himself. While going through these antics, the Kalasi is 
sometimes offered a fowl, tho blood of which he drinks after pulling ofi 
the head. The services ot the Kalasi are specially required on the 
occasion of the Cholei’a “ Harjanu.” 

In Athmallik, the aborigines regularly worship their village God- 
dess only once during the year, in the month of Asarh; but a special ptijS 
is offered whenever an epidemic of cholera or small-pox breaks out. The 
priest, or Mnri, washes and paints tho goddess in the aamo way as in 
the plains. There is, however, a very curious way of sacrificing animals. 
Rice, milk, sweetmeats, etc., are mixed up, and small quantities of the 
preparation are placed separately on Bel leaves. The animals to be 
sacrificed are then brought up, and as soon as they touch the offerings on 
the Bel leaves their heads ate severed. The blood of the one first killed 
is offered in a leaf -howl, and its heart, roasted over a lamp, is also offered. 
Tho blood of the other animals killed is simply poured over the re- 
presentation of the Goddess. Tho people then retire after offering pud- 
ding and cakes previously made. 
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The wooden post representing the village god of the Kandhs of 
Nayagarh is put up at some central spot in the village and worshipped, 
ordinarily at harvest times. The priest, called Jani^ washes the post 
with water and turmeric, and paints it with vermilion in the usual way. 
Offerings of milk, rice, spirituous liquor, and the newly harvested crop, 
are then made; and a fowl is sacrificed. Special pujn is offered on the 
out-break of epidemics, when fowls and sometimes even goats are sacri- 
ficed. 

Certain village Goddesses in the plains are regarded as “ Parama 
Baianabis ** or devoted followers of Visnu, and animal sacrifices are not 
allowed before them. Such sacrifices are also sparingly made before the 
other Goddesses, probably owing to the spread of Vaisnavism. In the 
Mahastami pujn and special pupis offered in fulfilment of vows, animals 
are generally sacrificed. Fowls are also let loose before some of the 
Goddesses by the upper classes of Hindus who do not eat them, and 
are killed and eaten by the lower classes. 

It seems hardly open to question, that this worship of the malevolent 
Spirit, tlirough the medium of shapeless stone, is an off-shoot of the feti- 
chism of the aborigines. It still includes, though to a restricted extent, 
the sacrifice of animals, which is one of the most characteristic features 
of aboriginal worship. The offering of fowls, which are so rigorously 
excluded from the houses of the upper classes of Hindus, can hardly bo 
said to bo anything other than an aboriginal practice. The relegation of 
the priestly function to the Sudra castes is another link in the chain of 
circumstances which indicate the aboriginal origin of this form of wor- 
ship. , While the Brahman stood aloof, the mass of the people, leavened in 
their lower strata by the al)origines, adopted the faith which, by its easy 
explanation of the origin of evils, appealed most strongly to their simple 
minds. The Brahman could not, however, long stand against the popular 
current which thus set in, and he eventually invented more refined forms 
of worshipping the same malevolent Spirit. The aboriginal mode of vil- 
lage worship seems thus to have preceded the Pauranik rites of Sakti 
worship, although the present names of the Goddesses are apparently of 
later date. 


J. III. 12 
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Eesemhlance hekvcen Ladakhi Folktales and Negro legends.— Bahu 
Sarat Chandra Mittra, ]\[. A., B.L., points oat the close resemblance which 
exists between some of tlio Ladakhi Folktales about Keynard the Fox 
published in the Proceedings of this Society for November, 1902, and 
certain North American Negro legends told by Uncle Eemus about the 
adventures of Brer Fox, Brer llabbit and Brer Terrapin. 

[Sarat Chandra Mittra, M.A., B.L.] 

Exorcism in Chota Nagpur. — The following account of a case of 
Jhar Phuk^* or devil driving, which took place at the headquarters of 
the Native State of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur, has been received from a 
reliable eye-witness r — 

The dhobi came running to us saying his wife was seized by a devil, 
that her tooth had sot and that she was talking nonsense. Ho then 
went olf to call a Muhammadan, who, it was given out, was able to 
drive away devils. I was very anxious to see this performance, so 
after the Muhammadan had arrived and was interviewing the dhobi^ I 
walked down to the house very quietly and stood behind the door. The 
scene I saw was this. The woman was lying on a charpoy and her 
husband was sitting on the ground near her. The Muhammadan and 
an assistant of his were sitting on the threshold of the door with an 
earthen pot in front of them. The earthen pot had a charcoal fire in it. 
Then the Muhammadan started reading out of a book and every nowand 
then he would throw some sort of a powder into the fire which gave out 
a smell like incense. After five or ten mkiutes of this he varied the 
performance by blowing twice at the woman. Then ho called out to 
the devil in her to go away, using all sorts of threats. This did not seem 
to succeed, so he told the husband to hammer her as by doing so he 
would frighten the devil in her. This succeeded and the woman sat up 
on her bed and looked about her in a dazed sort of way. When asked 
how she felt she complained of pains down her legs. The Muhammadan 
said this pain was caused by the devil leaving her. After a little while 
the woman asked for water which was at once given her. Then the 
Muhammadan said she was all right and that the devil had gone. Ho 
remained a short time with them and then went off with his assistant. 
I met him outside and enquired how the woman was, and ho told mo 
the devil had gone off to a big Pipal tree some few hundred yards away, 
where they (the devils) were accustomed to live. I asked him what 
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power ho liad to drive out devils, and was told by him that he had read 
up all about devils and had now got a certain amount of power over 
them, also that devils were afraid to remain in the same place with a 
person who knew so much of their habits. 

[Mr. W. Maudb, T.C.S., Ranchi] 

The averting of danger from wild animals . — In Chota Nagpur, espe- 
cially in the Native States one often comes across heaps of stones or, some- 
times, of leaves and branches, which have gradually accumulated at 
places where some person is supposed to have been killed by a wild ani- 
mal. Those are thrown there by passers-by and the belief is, that if any 
person who passes does not add to the heap, he will sooner or later be 
seized and devoured by the animal in question. 

[Mr. W. Maude, i.c.s,, Ranchi.] 

Acceptance of a M\ihammadan as a Hindu Saint . — A Musalman 
named Amir Khan, bettor known as Amrit Bava (ascetic), died at Ya- 
vatmal, in Berar, on the 11th May, 1902. Born of Muhammadan parents 
at Adgav, in the Darva Taluka of the Vani District, he began worship- 
ping Dattatraya ; ho w’as punished for so doing by his father, during 
his childhood, but persisted in his adoration of tlio Hindu gods after he 
came of ago. Ho died in the house of a llahgari Dalai. The day after 
his demise ^tuhamraadans and Hindus both claimed his body, for burial 
and cremation respectively, but the Hindus prevailed and his remains 
were carried on their shoulders by j5ni/ma//6‘, and disposed of according to 
the tenets of the Hindu religion. It is Avell-known that the touch of a 
Musalman pollutes even the water a Brahman has stored for his bath, and 
that a Brahman will refuse to perform even mai riago and other “ clean ’* 
ceremonies in the house of a pudra, but here is an instance of Brahmans 
notionly touching a Musalnian’s dead body, but undertaking, nay claim- 
ing, the right of performing his obsequies. The Patel of Yavatmal has 
granted in perpetuity a bigha of land for the tomb, and it will not bo 
long before Hindus and Muhammadans will Avorship the Bava with 
equal fervour. He is said to have performed a fcAV miracles, Avhich, how- 
ever, can only be called so out of courtesy to the undeveloped intellect 
of his admirers. [Mr. B. A. Gui’TE.] 

The philosopher's stone.— At pp. 193-4 of his Popular Religion in 
Northern India, Mr, Crooke quotes a couple of cases of the transforma- 
tion of iron into gold. Both these cases arc from Western India, but 
Mr. C. A. Silberrad has brought to my notice an example from the 
United Provinces. The ruined fort of Deogarh stands high oii a cliff 
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ovor-hangiiig the Betwa, in the Lalitpui* sub-division of Jliansi, and the 
philosopher’s stone was kept there in a temple. When the fort was 
taken, the stone was thrown into tlio Betwa by the priests and the 
conqueror tried in vain to recover it. The story quoted by Mr. Crooko 
omits to mention that the chains wliich were turned to gold were being 
used to drag tlio river, being pulled by elephants on either bank, in an 
attempt to get the stone. 

[]\Ir. R. Burn, i.c.s., SupdL of Ethnography, United Provinces,'] 

Forhine-felling amongst the Bandijas . — The Bandijas are a Muham- 
madan tribe of cowherds and camel-keepers who live in the Ilab valley 
in Baluchistan. They claim, without much apparent reason, a descent 
from the Kalmati Baloch, but some sections are said to trace their 
origin to the Samras of Sind ; the name of one of these sections, Rad haul, 
may point to aji old claim to bo the offspring of Radha, Krishna’s 
favourite mistress, or to tlieir being bastards, * but at the present time 
they detest Hindus and disclaim all connection with them. Instead 
of using grains of wheat, as in India, divination is commonly performed 
with the aid of shreds of the leaf of the date palm, whicli arc knotted 
and thrown on the floor by the fortune-iclkr, after invoking his plr or 
familiar spirit. The answers to questions are indicated by the number, 
position and character of the knots. Odd numbers arc regarded as 
lucky and even ones as unlucky, while as regards shape, the formation of 
a triangle, the symbol of the yoni, is held to be most auspicious. 

[Mr. B. a. Gupte.] 

Traces of fraternal polyandry amongst the Santals.f — Among the 
Saiitals, the wife of a younger brother is treated most deferentially 
by the elder brother. To quote a familiar saying “ the Bokot hahu 
(younger brother’s wife) is like a honga (god).” From the day of her 
marriage, when the hokot halm catches the elder brother round the 
ankles and demands a present (a ceremony known as Katkom),X the 
hokot hahu and the elder brother must never so much as touch one 
another. The relations between them become very strict ; they can- 

* The word Rddheya is used in tliis sense as a term of reproach because Radha 
was not regularly married. ^Rddheya means “ boru of Radha ” and Rddhdni moans 
the same thing.] 

t These notes may be compared with Mr, Earle’s account of polyandry amongst 
tho Bhotias which will be found in Appendix V. to tho Bengal Census Report for 
1901. (Ed.) 

J The literal meaning of katkom is “ Crab,” which is supposed to indicato the 
firmness of the girl’s grip. 
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not enter the same room or remain together in the courtyard unless 
others are present. Should the holcot halm come in from work in the 
fields and find tlic elder brother sitting alone in the mca, or courtyard, 
she must remain in the village street or in the outer verandah of the 
house till some othci’ people enter the house. 

The holcot halm cannot usually sit down in the presence of the dadat 
(elder brother) and it is absolutely improper for her to take a seat on a 
parlcom^ or bed, while he is close at hand. Should it be necessary for 
the holcot halm to sit down while the elder brother is close by, she must 
use a (jandoy or low stool. She can never loosen oi* comb her hair 
before the elder brother. To do so would be consideied highly im- 
proper and would imply that the relations between them had become 
much too famihar. 

The intercourse, on the other hand, between the elder brother’s 
wdfe (liili) and the unmarried younger brothers is remarkably free and 
easy. ’Tlicy can flirt and jest together quite openly, and until the 
younger brothers find suitable helpmates of their own it is not improper 
for them to share their elder brother’s wife, so long as they r(‘spect his 
dignity and feelings and do not indulge in amorous dalliance in his 
presence. Subject to this condition the elder hi other and the village 
community do not consider that the matfer specially concerns them. 
Santal women often complain that their husliands’ younger brothers 
are carrying on intrigues with other girls when they can get all they 
want at home. 

When an elder brother dies, his widow very frequently takes up 
her abode with one of the younger brothers as a kind of elder wife, and 
this almost invariably happens in cases where the widow has boon left 
badly oil. This relic of polyandry is not confined to the Santals or 
to tribes low down in the social scale. It is common to Goalas, Kalwars 
and lo some septs of Kajputs. 

The relations between husbands and their wives’ younger sisters 
{cricel kurilco) are jier haps even less restricted, and it is considered quite 
legitimate for a man to carry on an intrigue with his wife’s younger 
sister, provided the damsel is agreeable, the only stipulation being 
that if she become enceude her brother-in-law (tma'Q) must take her 
to wife permanently. Santal wives are usually frantically jealous, but 
they seldom fail to tolerate, and have been known to encourage, im- 
proper relations between their consorts and their younger sisters. It is 
often urged as an excuse for the practice that the latter are thus kept 
from going wrong with other young men. 

The improper relations usually cease when the younger brothers and 
younger sisters get married. They are moreover limited very consider- 
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ably by the natural temperament of the members of a family. All elder 
brothers do not submit tamely to their wives being enjoyed in common ; 
all wives ai’o not complacent, nor do all younger brothers and younger 
sisters conform to what is asked of them. Families often become divid- 
ed in consequence of an indulgence in these practices, but tlio fact that 
tliey arc recognized and form a part of the social system of the Santal 
is incontestable. 

It is not usually knowm that a Santal uncle (Jenmop) is permitted a 
good deal of freedom in his infercoiirso with his wife’s nieces (kumap 
Jenriko). A knmap'.'i flirlations arc the subject of continual jesting, and 
the expression knmap rncajng ” (sweeping the uncle’s courtyard) has 
almost passed into a proverb. The meaning of the expression is easy to 
guess and 1 must not outrage delicacy by explaining it. 

In conclusion, and by way of apology for the Santals, I would only 
nolo that these immoral practices are common to a number of other 
castes in Beiigal. 

[Mjv\ C. H. Cravkn, Assistant Settlement Officer., Bninhn.^ 

A Santal’s wdfc is common property with him and all his younger 
brothers as regards conjugal ndations, even after the younger brothers 
marry for themselves Similarly, a Santfil woman’s younger sisters legi- 
timately share without marriage all her conjugal privileges with her 
husband. The above r(‘lations were quite connnon years ago, and 
arc still in vogue, though they are perhaps not quite so openly indulged 
in now. [Rkvo. L. 0. Skrefsiujd, Soufkal rarganas.'] 

The Thnfhcras as Landholders. — ]\Ir. W. Crookc, in his article on 
Thatheras, (juotes from the Oudh Gazetteer I, 22, 221 rt. scg., 270,275 
and the ITardoi Settlement Report, 75, 85, 100, 165, 227, the tradition 
that the Thatheras held large tracts of land in the llardoi District 
before the IMuhammadan conquest, and were dispossessed by the Raj- 
puts. After quoting speculations that these Thatheras were really Bhars 
or Tharus, Mr. Groohe says that we really know nothing as to the 
people who are referred to. 

It appears to me not im|)robable that ’rhathera is a correction, by 
po])ular etymolegy, of Tliathar, a caste mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 
as inhabiting Mahal Todah Bhim,* Sarkar Agra, Mahals Umra Umri, 
and Pur,t Saikai- 'hi jurat, and Mahal Paharif in SarkarSahar. Colonel 
Jarrett§ identities the Thathars with the Gujars converted to Islam, 


* Jarrott^B translation IT. 183. 
i Jarrett’a translation II. 195. 


t Jarrett’s translation II. 193. 

§ Jarrett’s translation II. 183 noto (1). 
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referi’ed to by Elliotfc* as Thatthar. Mulianimadan Oujara are still found 
east and north of the Jumna, especially in Rai Bareli and Sultanpur, 
and in smaller numbers in Gorakhpur. No sub-division of Gujar with 
a name approacliin^j^ Thathar was found in these Provinces in 1801, but 
there was a division of Hajputs called Thathcr which may ])ossihly 
preserve the name. Wln’le artisans occasionally hold shares in villapjcs, 
it is certain, as implied by Mr. Crooke, that the old landowners ot“ Ilardoi 
were not braziers At the same time, there is need for more empiiry, 
before we (;an decide whether the Thathars were Giijar or Rajput. In 
particular, Elliott says that the name Thatthar was ^ivcn on conversion, 
and its meaning seems worth finding. The so-called Thatlicras of 
Hardoi were ousted before the l\riihanimadaii conquest, but it is quite 
possible that the nickname is a \vord also used without l eference to this. 

[Mr. R. Burn, Snpdt. of Ethno(jraph}f^ United Frovinces.~\ 

Dravldian and Kolarian place names in Mirzapnr^ Shdhdhdd and 
Uayd. — I liave examined the maps of the district of Gaya, Shahabad 
and Mirza])ur, but I liave found only a few names of villages, rivers 
and hills which seem to be of Kolarian and Dravidian origin. Accor- 
ding to their traditions the aborigines of Chota Nagpur formerly occu- 
pied those regions. The Cheros claim to have been the dominant tribe 
among them, atid the Oraons to have been in the possession of Hohitas 
at the time of the Mulnimmadan inva.sion. There are besides in the 
Shahabad district the ruins of buildings which aio ascribed to the abo- 
rigines. Moreover, thei*e are .still from ancient times the remnants of 
these eArlier settlers — the Cheros, the Oraons (Dhangar) the Kharwars, 
Mals, Miisahars, Kols, etc., — some of them speaking still their own langu- 
ages. 

It would be interesting, indeed, if to these incidents the proof of an 
earlier settlement of the Chota Nagpur aborigines in those districts 
could be added from the names of villages, rivers and hills being Kola- 
rian or Dravidian respeeddvely. It is, however, extremely diflicult to 
adduce such a proof from the examination of the map only; an investiga- 
tion of this matter on the spot would give more .satisfactory and reliable 
results. Such an investigation .should include questions as to the exis- 
tence of demon-woiship in a given village; as to the right of propi- 
tiating the village demon ; with whom it rests ; whether there are marks 
of relics of the dead having been deposited ; whether there are sacred 
^^roves. These questions being ascertained, the investigator might pro- 
ceed with more confidence in examining names ; without such local 

* Memoir of tho races N.-W.P# 1-101, The letter “ t ” is not marked as 
cerebral. 
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investigation it amounts almost to mere guessing if wo endeavour to 
tr«acc tlie names of villages to tlioir original sources, because the changes 
whicli such names undergo in tlio mouth’ of foreigners are sometimes 
extraoi’dinarily great, and transHteiatioii of such names is frequently 
simply confounding. An instance may be adduced of either of such 
cases. Kiirkhi is tlio Dravidian name for a settlement, meaning fence, 
“ homestead.” Hindus arc not able to pronounce tho guttural “ Kh,” 
hence tho name is pronounced by them Kui kl or Kurgi. The surveyor 
in putting down this name on his sketch, writes Kurkee or Kurgee or 
Koorkee, also Gurgee, etc. 

Owing to these difliculties it is with much reluctance that T give 
underneath a list of Kolarian and Dravidian words found in tlio 
majis of the above-named districts, and though this list comprises only 
a selection made out of a somewhat largo number of similar names, still 
I would not bo surprised if they could not stand the test of a local in- 
vestigation, or the light of more corapreheiisivo knowledge of the dif- 
ferent languages concerned than I can command. 

As Kolarian names I would point out all those which end in da‘a- 
water, written da or dag ; the latter for this i^eason that a Hindu cannot 
pronounce tho hiatus in the word “da‘a,” hence he pronounces it “da” 
or “dag”: Baranda, Karaundii, Marsfida, Semarda, villages in the Mir- 
zapur ^ district ; Nemoorda (Nimurda), Koonda (Kunda‘a) Dholdag, 
Godag, Oldag, Pasurndng, Mundadag etc., village-names in tho Shaha- 
bad district; Khukhimda, Punda, etc., in the Gaya district. 

Words ending in gara T would also consider to be of either Kola- 
riaii or Dravidian origin; in the latter the correct spelling would be 
“ Mdr ” gdrd and Jchdr meaning river. Thus we find in the Mirzapur 
district, Bargara, Korgara, etc. In this district there is a village of the 
name of 1 lamudar, which seems to be identical with the name of the sacred 
river of the Santals. Some people pronounce it Damuda, and hence Col. 
Dalton was of the ojunion that its meaning is “ the water of the Munda,” 
(/a‘a Mnndd. I am rather inclined to think that the former spelling is the 
correct one, Damudar or Damodar—dtt‘a (water) odar (water) ; see tho 
Sanskrit and Greek form, the in being cuphonistic. Tn olden times this 
river may have been called simply da‘a-the water ; when the Aryans ar- 
rived they added “ odar,” hence Daamodar.* Other Kolarian village- 
names are: Patorkolora, irom pathar (H. stone) and kolom, threshing-floor. 
Sobari, from so or 5C5o-tamarind-tico and 6rtrf, H.; Biura (Becoora) a 
fence ; Ara, old, gooloo and gutuy small ; Kiihiari = Kulto = Koly an, settle- 
ment, etc., etc. 

As Dravidian words might be pointed out the following: Pachokh- 
* Cf . Di-chha, where Di is the Bodo, and chhu the Tibetan name for river. (Pd). 
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ra, from paclirho^iho and olmty Mm scat, nnrgir=A'?o'M^ = fence, 

Doomri, Duniri,= 7)/(?»?jar/ = (ig-treo. Klmkhiihovii^: Kh7ikhr(\ is also a 
village name and even Mie name of the principal Pargana in fclio Ranchi 
district, in which the Oraons have chiefly settled. Ukree, Ukhri, rice 
mortar. Urtlioo and Urda have the same meaning, viz., satiation. Oraon 
village names frequently end in nfd and (a, the possessive case denoting 
connection witli a locality; those too are found in the three districts spoken 
of, v.g., Umaita or Urnheta, ; Rukta or Bukanta ; Kohartha, Koharta, etc. 
Thotha, naked; Koortlia, Lorokaroe {LmiJcdn'i) AdhreorU 

{(idreord) ; Kliereo (Khin) ; Ivopa (khopd) ; Chilkar or Chalkur are all 
genuine Drjuidian village names. Also Berce or Binrin, queen ; Kri- 
giira, the name of a sept, etc. The ending am])d is frequently found in 
Oraon village names, the meaning being water-mouth or spring; thus 
Koramba = warm water spring, Paeliaml)a = thoold water-spring, kitamba 
the foul water spring, et(‘. 

There appear to be no names of rivers or hills which might suggest 
a Kolarian or Dra, vidian origin, unless the Punpun bo reckoned as be- 
longing to the latter. It. would mean an ornament or necklace in Oraon* 
Then again tbero is tbe Darra-hill ; as the principal god or demon of 
tin' Oraons is supposed to be a bill-god, it would not bo impossible 
ir a special bill liad b(‘('n nanu'd aft('r him, 

[Ki.n. Pi ri». Hahn, Piirnlia.] 

(laro II rddhHj i'hant.'i.- -The two Claro weibling cliants wdiicli follow 
have been re(*eiv{‘d from Major 0 ni'don. Superintendent of Ethnography, 
Assam, who obtained them from Messrs. Boggs and Phillips, American 
Baptist .Mi.'>isionaries. The last mentioned gentleman says that the 
language is not pine Oaro. Mr. Bogg.s says the Garos believe that they 
originally came from Nonoi Neiigkachot, which they locate in Tibet; and 
Alajcrt* Giirdon suggests that possibly tlie archaic forms in these two 
chants may reveal some relationship closer than that already known to 
exist between Uaro and other Bodo languages and also, possibly, Tibetan. 

Gauo Wedding Cuant. (1). 

(Chanted by the relatives of the bride on the occasion of their going 
fo the home of the groom to bring him to the home of the bride.) 

Notes. 

E Atjo ! anga, atjo ! “ Atjo ” and “ imma are ex- 

Imma ! anga, imma ! clamatory words to call atten- 

tion to what the chanter is 
about to say. 

“Anga’^*:!. 


» 1 . III. 13 
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2 . Tongrengma Nanggilwanilco. “ Tongrengma Nanggilwa” sup- 

The "ono from Tongrengma posed to be the village of the 

Nanggilwa (wo praise). groom. 

3. A aiii bri cbauo a chuao, As a person ou n very high 

(As) on earth’s highest monntain mountain, or ou a very high tree 
summit, < overtops other trees, gets an 

Boliii kamhe batao bol chuo. unobstructed view, so this 

(As) on a tree iliat overtops young man’s good (jualilios are 

other trees. conspicuous to all. 

4. Mani gitchu jilanan, “ ^lani ”=:raotiicr’s elder brother’s 

Than nil aunts’ reserved ones. wife. When the uncle dies she 

marries the nephew. 

“,lila” = To keep for one’s use 
or pleasure. 

(’hamedirang pataiian. *‘Chame” = Any person whom 

Than all that the marriageable one may lawfully marry is his 
ones have elothed (lie is hettei*). or her “ chame.” 

The uncle chooses tlie nephew who, 
in case of his death, is to marry 
his widow and adopts him into 
his family. Being in the family 
the aunt provides him elothing, 
ete. 

T). .la ching enok enoknan, 

Than (a cock) with full-grown 
spurs, 

Kimo gongot gonggotnan. 

I’han (a cock) with a long arcli- 
ing tail (more beautiful). 

0. Gisikwatako knae, A.s one hears a cock’s crowing to 

The far sounded cock’s crow a great distance, and as the long- 
hearing, drawn-out crowing of a cock is 

Hoe salako niasie. pleasant to hear, so the wisdom 

The long-drawn-out crowing and skill of this young man is 

comprehending, known abroad. 

7. ]Mamga chipbimrongrongan, 

Beautiful of body, 

SiroTig ja sirengrengnan. 

Perfect in foot and hand. 

8. Skangnin apani ba a, 

(Bike as wijcn) hjs father 


Praising him for his fair body. 
One kiful of white ants is very 
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first carried him on his back, 
Chengonin kiudikui dima. 
(Like) white ants Avhen they 
first come out of the nest. 

9. Tori a ning, a<a-a, tosi ciiiiiiiig. 


10. Chelo a mong uoiigo, 

On the breast dust smearing, 

Ki me saljolue, 

His tail dragging along, 
Champe ja rebaa, lematch- 
rubbaa. 

Creeping along they came, like 
a civet cat they came. 

11. Nola wa tesa kaakon, 

(His) abode of wa tesa made, 
Gring sonao patakon, 

in a cage of gold provided for. 


12. Mani gitchun jilakoii, 

Of all aunts’ reserving care, 
Chamediraug patakon. 

Of all marriageable oiie.s giving 
of clothing (he lias received). 

13. Nola rurunakjok, 

The nol is to be torn down, 

Gisol praknakjok. 

The stable is to be broken open. 

14. Purakosa on ataibo. 

Some pounded rice simply give, 
Miksipkosa galataibo. 

SomQ broken rice simply throw 
down. 


delicate in colour. So this 
young man is beautiful. 

“ Toi-i a ning,” “ tosi chining ” = 
tho bride’s relatives, — older 
brother, maternal uncle, etc. 

The a-a-a is simply for euphony. 

This refers to the shamefaceducss 
and diffidence of the relatives 
of the bride when they came 
to the young man to propose 
tho marriage. 

The figure is of a civet cat creep- 
ing along towards its prey. 

Nol = Any house in which domestic 
animals are kept, as a stable, 
etc. 

Wa tesa is a kind of bamboo with 
which the Garos do specially 
fine bamboo work. 

The stanza is in praise of the 
young men’s house in which the 
groom lives. 

/. e., Ho has received favours 
equal to what all aunts and 
marriageable ones show to those 
whom they purpose to marry, 
See stanza 4, note. 

As the place where a donie.stic 
animal i.s kept is torn down and 
tlie animal led away, so the 
young man is lo be taken away 
from the mother’s house. 

The figure is of giving some pound- 
ed and broken rice to a fowl 
when it is to be taken to a dis- 
tant place. It refers to the 
groom’s parents giving food 
for the journey to the bride’s 
home. 
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15. A song Koasio, cliiga Mind- 
rio, 

In the country of Koasi, by the 
river Mindrio, 

Gisik watengcliiiia, roe saieng- 
cliiua. 

Let him make his crowing heard 
afar, let him give forth a long- 
drawn-out crow. 

GaKU WliDDIXt. 

Soiigdu chi nalsachi 

The Brahmaputra river to — 
beyond. 

Sagal apatsachi 

To — the sea beyond the land 

(yoioif) 

Nokpan teiij'gipako 

The dweller in the young men's 
house. 

Jamsi rengenggipako 

The. one who sits in the veraudn, 
Ako tonamnike 
Him admiring 
Uko tomikehae 
Him choosing 
SiiJgro niea 
Ho asked, 

Balingtira. 

Ho bore a message. 

Mikcha namnikeuba 
Having admired (and) chosen 
(him) 

Ogitona aganjokna 
To— (her) maternal uncle she 
spoke they say. 

Mamatangna aganjokna 
To — (her) mother’s brother she 
spoko they say. 

Ogitoba reangc 

T'bo uuc\e also going 
Adataugba doauge 


The country Koasi and on the 
bank of the river Mindri is 
supposed to be the home of the 
bride. The sentiment is, lot the 
groom become famous there for 
his wisdom and skill. 


CiUNi. (2). 

The older brother also ascend- 
ing, 

Sing chawari iiiowa 

When proposing he enquired 
Sing nok-pante rooa 
When proposing they sat in the 
young men’s house. 

8kang niksogimin 

The previously found one, 

Meja mansogimiii 

The formerly discovered one 
Singre mea 
They proposed 
Baliiigtirako. 

They boro the message. 

Japing name bokako 
The thigh very white, 

8okme oukuiokako uikenba 
The breast, the nipple 
Oba mikehasojokna 
having seen 

Her 1 at once chose said he, 

Oba namuiksojok 
Her he at once was pleased with, 
ludakeuba 
Having done thus 
Walman cbiatahaua 
A night lie appointed they say 
Sal dik katahana. 

He made short the time they say. 
Walniau chia sokowa 
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The appointed night when it Her aunt’s husband pulling 
arrived, w^th her, 

Sal dikka ongowa Saritangko giting mingc [calling, 

'riic shortened time when it was Her sister-in-law a pipal tree 
fiiltilled Chratangko donia chanc 

Knu mikkang Barangne His relatives (to be) very nu- 

(His) hair lie smoothed back inerous claiming, 

Mikkangko Jari jasokbaenba 

From his face. Having journeyed on 

* Sime nachil Tongjang nachilko Kawatangni dringona 
Sime beautifying her face To her husband’s room 

Kawatangna namiiikchiiia Kimatangni nokpanteua 

Her husband to please, To her betrothed one’s young 

Ogitoko rirnbite men’s house 

Her uncle taking with her, Jare jasokanga. 

Pajoiigtaugko salbitc They arrive.f 

[Major P. 11. T. Gdkdon, I.A.] 

Can spirits touch the earth / — It has been stated that it is a Hindu 
belief that spirits of the dead must not touch the ground, and various 
customs have been referred to as bearing out the statement. There ap- 
pear, as a matter of fact, to be no beliefs concerning the physical nature 
of such spirits, except those of Brahmanical origin, based on the Hindu 
religious texts. This short note is intended to point out firstly, that the 
statement that spirits of the dead cannot touch the ground is contrary 
to orthodox Hindu teaching ; and secondly, that the popular customs 
referved to such a belief were not, whatever their actual origin, initiated 
owing to any superstition as to spirits, and that they are not now asso- 
ciated with any such superstition in the mind of those who adopt them. 

According to the Brahmanical belief the spirit of a deceased person, 
after death, has a gradual development similar to that which takes 
place ill a human being. This development is only possible when the 
ten pin(}as enjoined by the ordinances of Hindu religion are duly offered 
by tlie proper relative of the deceased. The first nine are offered on 
the nine successive days after the death, and the tenth on the last day 
of the 9raddha, which varies for different castes. While making the 
offerings the luou ner utters the following invocation to the spirits : — 

** Aka^astho niiMambo bayu bhuto nira^rayah 
Idam nlra midam kslra matra sthahi idam piba.” 

* Simo, the wife of a former king, who on hor bridal dny benutWed hey fuCO. 
So tliej call the bride by this name. 

t This is, 1 am told, is only a smaller part of the hynm : I have not been able to 
obtain the missing portion. P.R.G, 
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“ You remain in ether : you have no seat, your body is like air ; you have 
no habitation. I offer this water and milk ; do you bathe in it and drink it.” 

These pindas make to the spirit’s being the following contribu- 
tions : — 

1st. Head. 

2nd. Ears, eyes and nose. 

3rd. Neck, shoulders and breast. 

4th. Stomach and other organs. 

5th, Thighs, legs and feet. 

6th. Maimma a vital organ (organs which if disturbed would 
cause loss of life). 

7 th. Veins. 

8th. Teeth and hair. 

9th. Biryya, semen. 

10th. The complete body. 

Till the tenth pinda is offered the spirit’s existence is incomplete. 
Cefoic that time it (inds a difticulty incoming down to the ground ; and 
for this reason water and milk are offered in the air. The same practice 
is observed on the bii th of a child, as being similarly nccessaiy to its 
development. Mediums say that spirits have said to them — “ I am yet 
like a baby.” The spirit of a certain Deputy Magistrate (whose name my 
informant was unwilling to disclose) is reported to have said— “ I am yet 
like a baby here. Persons who have been sent to jail, I see much better 
than myself.” So far, in fact, from spirits not being able or not being 
allowed to touch the ground according to Hindu belief, it is customary 
for an urn containing the ashes of the deceased to be put under ground 
under a Tulasi plant or in some saci’cd place. Over the urn is placed 
a pot with holes in it through which water is poured for the spirit’s be- 
nefit. When bones after cremation arc hung up in a tree on their way 
to the Ganges, and are not allowed to touch the ground, this is solely 
in order to avoid any pollution tliat might otherwise occur by the ashes 
being placed in a spot which is, without the bearer’s knowledge, im- 
pure. 

Hindus arc actually directed to offer their pi^dii*-® the ground. 
Brahmans at the time of graddha and every day when they bathe repeat : 
“ Those friends who are not cremated and those who are cremated, bo 
they .satisfied with this pinda offered on the ground and water. (Ani- 
katortta Raghunanda). Compare also Visiiu Puraua, Part III, Chapter 
13. 

Databyo’ nudinam pindah pretaya bhfibi parthiba. 

“ Every day pin4a for the spirit should be offered on tUo ground, 0 
King." 
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For some time after a death a vessel full of water is kept in a tree ; 
an explanation has been offered that this is so placed for the spirit’s 
use because he cannot touch the ground. This practice docs not, how- 
ever, appear to be connected wiih any belief in spirits. Water is one 
of eight auspicious things, the list being Brahman, cow, tire, gold, ghl^ 
sun, wat(n*, king. It is similarly hung up when a child is born. 

In certain cases persons are enjoined to sleep on the ground, 
a man on a pilgi imago, and a newly-married couple for :1 nights uftir 
marriage. It has been suggested that this is in order to avoid risk of 
harm from evil .spirits. With regard to the first injnmdion, IJindii 
texts lay down that there arc five classes of person.s, none of whom are 
purified by going to shrines or on pilgrimages. 

Ltibdha : — He who tides to get others* money by unfair means. 

rirunya : — Ho who tells things to others for mischievous purposes. 

Aknun He who gives pain to animals unnecessarily. 

Bimyaiyahi : — He who is overmuch attached to enjoyment. 

Ndstiha : — Ho who disbelieves in the after- world and God*s supre- 
macy. 

For this reason a man going on a pilgrimage may take no luxuries, 
and must live the life of an ascetic. As for the second ca.se, marriage 
is to a Brahman girl what the sacred tliread is to a boy. During the 
time of learning sacred books a Brabmaii boy is ordered (o sleep on the 
gi'ound and to enjoy no luxuries ; similarly, the bride and biddegroom are 
ordered to sleep on i he ground for the girl’s religious benefit. Marriage 
is looked on as part of a religions duty and not for the enjoyment of the 
parties’. These last customs are tiierefore ordained by Hindu Scriptures 
as a.scotic practices for the religious beiielit of the performer. It i.s pos- 
sible, that they may in their first origin have been connected with some 
forri^ of veneration of the Earth Mother (see ^Ir. Gait’s Bengal Census 
Report for 1901, para. 3M), but there appear to be no grounds whatever 
for as.sociating them, even in popular belief, with any idea of either pro- 
pitiating the spirits of the dear departed or of avoiding the malignant 
ghost.s of those who have died a violent death. 

[Mr. H. F. Howard, C.S.] 


The origin of the GOTHA and other sections notv usually exogamous . — 
There i.s no doubt that exogamy is, at the present time, the most promi- 
mmt feature alike of the toternistic and other .sections of the non-Hindu 
tribes, and of tho gotras of orthodox Hindus ; but this circumstance does 
not ncces.sarily imply that either or both divisions were originally foi’med 
with the object of enforcing exogamy. The primitive clan is regarded 
by some as indicating an ancient social condition when there was no such 
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thing as marringo, when ilie familj, as now nmlerstood, was not recog- 
nized, and when there was scarcely any thought of determining with 
precision the degrees of consanguinity of individuals. In this connection 
it is a sigjiifieant fact that amongst many tribes, such as the Oriions and 
Nairas, although marriage between persons of the same clan is forbidden, 
pre-niarilal communism is freely allowed.* This may possibly bo a sur- 
vival of a time when all the women of a clan were common to all the 
men, and a man could claim an exclusive right only in women whom 
he himself might procure, by capture or otherwise, from outside the 
limits of the clan — i.e., by cxogamj". A pretence of capture is still an 
essential feature of the marriage ceremony amongst many of the wilder 
tribes. 

The section or gotra of (be Hindus seems to have no connection 
with this primitive state of things, nor is there any clear evidence that 
it, any more than the tribal sept, was devised in order to obtain a means 
of enforcing exogamy. Many of the lower castes in Bengal, such as the 
Rajvaiin;!, Uaoyai, Dhimar Ganrar, Baiti, etc., have only one gotra^ which 
can, of course, have no effect on marriage. The same is the case in 
Assam, where Ka9yapa is the only gotra of many castes in the Brahma- 
])iitra valley and Alimyan in the valley of the Surma. It is said that 
such golras, meaningless as they are from the point of view of marriage, 
have been borrowed from the Brahmans, but although this may be the 
case, furtlier investigation seeins called for, not only to prove or dis- 
prove the fact of the imitation, but also to show whether or not it was 
taken for any other purpose than that of regulating the matrimonial ar- 
rangements of the caste. Whore castes, other than Brahmans, have 
su])di visions known by the name of a Yedic Rsi, it is said that he was 
the Guru of the ancestors of the subdivision. There seems, however, to 
be no reason why the descendants of persons having the same priest 
should not iiiterniai’iy. They are not necessarily consanguineous and 
the sub-divisions would, therefore, seem originally to have had some 
other meaning. The same observation applies to eponymous groups of 
the Rajput type, which are named after some chief who clearly cannot 
have been the progenitor of all his followers, and also to territorial 
gioups. As observed by Mr. J. D. Mayne, it often happens in India 
that the mere fact of association produces a belief in a common origin, 
and the existence of such a belief does not of itself prove anything. In 

* In a recent article on totemisra, Mr. J. AV. Powell says of the American In- 
dians: The exogamic group is always the incest group ; this group is the clan of 
savagery, and it is the gens of barbarism. While in theory it is consanguineal, in 
practice it is often something more. Persons are inclndod in the group by adoptions 
(Man, July 1902). 
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the case of the Goalas the eponymous group docs not always consti- 
tute a bar on marriage, and in East Bengal they marry within the 
gotra. In Orissa intermarriage between members of the same gotra 
is strictly forbidden only in the case of Brahmans. In Marwar, 
the Pu^karna Brahmans marry within the gotra so long as they 
avoid a family with the same Iculadevi or family deity. So also in 
Garhwal, the Brahmans of each gotra are nob strictly exogamous. As 
already mentioned there are various sub-divisions which'have no effect 
on marriage, or which affect it only in so far as they determine the rank 
of the parties and the consideration to bo paid by one side or the other. 
It has been pointed out in the Bengal Census Eeporfc for 1 901 that restric- 
tions on marriage spring up very easily in India, and the fact that such 
restrictions now exist in respect of certain sub-divisions does not neces- 
sarily prove that they have always done so. 

Sometimes persons bearing the same family name, and therefore 
presumably of the same origin, belong to different gotras. Thus amongst 
iho Vaidyas there are Senas of the Dhanvantari gotra and Senas of the 
Ka 9 yapa gotra, A Sena of the former may marry a Sena of the latter. 
Amongst the castes where exogamy based on the gotra is strictly ob- 
served the gotrUntara^ or transfer of the bride from her father’s to her 
Ifcliusband’s gotra^ is an important part of the marriage ceremony. The 
death of an unmarried daughter renders the father impure for a certain 
period, but not so the death of one who is married, as she no longer 
l)olongs to his gotra. At the same time a married daughter is rendered 
impure, though for a shorter time than an unmarried one, by the death 
of hei* father : she can also, under certain circumstances, perform his 
(^raddha and inherit his property.* 

In the recent Baluchistan Census Report, Mr. Hughes-Bullor shows 
that amongst the races of that province the tribe is split up into nu- 
merous groups and sub-groups, and that although their divisions are 
usually eponymous, the eponym is not necessarily that of a common an- 
cestor, and that common good or ill, or in other words, common blood- 
feud, is the underlying principle which unites a tribe, although the 
conception merges into the fiction of common blood, z.e., connection by 

* Allied to the fjotrdniara of Bengal is the Punjab practice of or tribal 

trencher, which ia a ceremonious meal eateu by the women of the family with the 
bride and which admits her into their society. In the recent Punjab Census Report 
Mr. Rose concludes that tliifl was formerly n rite intended to admit the wife into 
her husband’s kin, though it is now merely a social usage. There are some castes in 
the Punjab where the wife does not change her got on marriage. When tlio wife 
enters her husband’s got the effect seems to be to prevent her remarriage in that got. 
Tf so, it would* be interesting to ascei^tain whether the custom of gotriintara is observ- 
ed in Bengal* amongst oastee which allow widbw marriage. 

• J. III. 14 
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kinship. Tho clan has no connection viiih marital restrictions, and 
amongst tho Biloch and Brahui tribes marriage within the clan is the 
rule. 

The present practice amongst the tribes of this wild frontier may 
possibly represent wliat was tlic state of things in India, amongst the 
Rajputs at least, in less settled times, and it is possible that the pro- 
hibition on marriage within the clan has developed amongst the Hindus 
from the gradual growtii of the belief that all members of a gotra are 
of common descent, i.e., that the clan is the raison (VStre of exogamy, 
and not exogamy of the clan, and that although exogamy is now the 
main feature which preserves the distinctions of tho clan or gotra, it 
was originally formed for quite different purposes, the object of which 
may have now disappeared. Tho Khasis of Assam are divided into 
clans and sub-clans. The former being exogamous there is no meaning 
attached to the sub-clan, so far as marriage is concerned, and there 
must, therefore, bo some other reason for its existence. Tho same re- 
mark applies to the minor sub-divisions of the Maithil Brahmans — 
onuls and lUhs — which involve no restriction on marriage. Bengal 
Census Report for 1901, paragraph 428). Even with ordinary 
Brahmans, it is tho pravara rather than the gotra which constitutes a 
bar on marriage. 

In these circumstances it seems desirable to examine more closely 
these minor sub-divisions of caste and tribe, and to endeavour to trace 
tlio existence, past or present, of other characteristics besides the one now 
most prominent, ru., exogamy. It isalso desirable to note the occurrence 
of sub-divisions, such as those mentioned in the last paragraph, which, 
though of the same pattern as the exogamous sub-divisions of othcrcommu- 
nities, either do not involve any restriction on marriage, or are endogam- 
ous and not exogamous. If it could be shown that the same eponymous or 
totemistic group is .sometimes exogamous and sometimes endogamous, it 
would go far towards proving that it arose independently of the restric- 
tions on marriage which subsequently clustered about it. Tho whole of 
the Mallik caste of Manbhura has tho same totem, viz., tho Patrishi or 
Paradise fly-catcher. There are two sub-divisions of Bagdi (Ku 9 metia 
and Tentulia) which, though apparently of totemistic origin, are endo- 
gamous and not exogamous. In Marwar certain eponymous groups of 
Brahmans are similarly endogamous. In the United Provinces the 
Keyasthas are divided into twelve endogamous sub-castes all of which 
are eponymous. 

Arrangements have been made in Bengal to investigate the subject 
by taking for each district eight or nine castes which are locally 
numerous (both high castes and low) and, having ascertained their 
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sub-divisioua from the Tribes and Castes of Bengal and other sources by 
enquiring as to — 

(1) Meaning and origin of term. Very full enquiries have been 
enjoined, in the case of apparently eponymous groups, where 
the eponym is a Vedic Rsi, and especially where there is only 
one such group in the caste. Where Ka9yapii is the only 
gofra, ifc may be that the word refers not to the Vedic Rsi, 
but to the tortoise which may formerly have been the tribal 
totem. 

(2) Restrictions, if any, on marriage involved by it; any reasons 
assigned for the same. Are they absolutely rigid ? 

N.B. — The Sikkim, Bhotias and Tibetans arc divided into clans said to lie exo- 
gamous, but Mr. Earlo says the ride is not always enforced if the parl ies are removed 
by seven or nine degrees of relationship. Mr. Lister has mentioned a case where a 
Minuiri took a wife within his own clan. 

(3) Other ideas connoted by it. 

(4) If totcinistic, the extent to which the totem is taboo; reli- 
gious ideas and praid-iccs connected witli <ho totem ; belief as 
to connection of totem with founder of clan, if any, 

(5) Extent to which the clan or other exoganious group is fix- 
ed. Can a man change his clan by adoption or otherwise, 
(\g., if a man of exogamous clan A wishes to marry a woman 
of the same clan, can he effect his object, otherwise unlawful, 
})y the adoption of himself or the lady into clan B ? What 
happens (in the cases of tribes where prc-niarital commun- 

, ism is allowed) if a woman becomes tmeeinfehy a man of her 
own clan ? Are there cases where the rule of exogamy is 
broken through ? If so what is the penalty F 

(6) Does the woman change her gotra or clan on marriage F If 
so, is there any special ceremony and what is its effect F 
Can she in sucli cases remarry (a) at all, (6) within the clan 
or gotra of her first husband ? 

[Mii. E. A. Gait, C.S.] 

The BraJimanical Gotra System. — It is commonly said that the 
Brahmanical rule of exogamy is based on the gofrn, i.r., that a man of 
any given gotra may not marry a woman of the same gotra, but the real 
restriction is considerably wider. A man is not only forbidden to marry 
in his own gotra, but he must not marry a woman whose gotra has the 
same origin as his own. A book has recently been published by tlie 
Mysore Government* containing a collection of the literature of the 

* The principles of Pravaraand Gotra by P. Cheutsal Rao, O.I.E., 2nd Edition, 
1900, printed at the Government Branch Press, .Mysore. 
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subject as found in the Sutras of A 9 vatayana, Apastamba and Baudha- 
yana, tho Matsya Parana, and the exegctical works thereon by Puru§ot- 
tama, Kamalakara, and Abhinava-Madhavacaryya. The following notes 
are based on the information given in the Introduction. 

The author is of opinion that all the twice-born castes are descend- 
ed from four of the seven eminent Rsis who were sons of Brahma, and 
that the existing casto distinctions amongst them sprang up gradually 
at a later date. Even after these distinctions were recognized they took 
long to acquire their present rigidity, and in ancient times a Ksatriya 
or a Vai^ya might become a Bralimaii or vice versa. The seven eminent 
Rsis above referred to are — 

(1) Bhrigu. (4) Atri. 

(2) Aqgirasa. (5) Pulaha. 

(3) Marici. (6) Pulastya. 

(7) Vayistha. 

Pulaha gave birth to Raksasas, and Pulastya to giants, while 
Vayi^tha died and appeared again as a descendant of Marici. Conse- 
quently, all existing Brahmans trace their descent from Bhiigu, 
Aijgirasa, Marici or Atri. In early days there seem to have been no 
restrictions on marriage, and it was not until the time of tho Saptay^is 
that tho Brahmans divided themselves into family groups, and men 
were forbidden to seek their wives within tlic limits of the group to 
which they themselves belonged. These groups were named after the 
seven ll^is and their contemporary Agastya, viz , : — 

(1) Jamadagni, a descendant of Bhrigu. 

(2) Bharadvuja „ „ Aqgirasa. 

(3) Gotama „ „ „ 

(4) Kayyapa „ „ Marici. 

(6) Vayi^tha ,, „ ,, 

(G) Agastya „ „ „ 

(7) Atri, said to be Atri himself, but probably a descendant. 

(8) Viyvamitra, a descendant of Atri. 

These are known as gotra-karas or makers of golras^ and their fami- 
ly groups constitute the original exogamous divisions of the Brahmans. 
Subsequently ten more groups appeared? consisting of Kgatriyas who 
became Brahmaijis. They claim descent, some from Marici and some 
from Atri, but on becoming Brahmans they entered the family either 
of Bhrigu or of Aggiras as noted below : — 

(1) Vitahavya, followers of Bhrigu, descended from Marici. 

(2) Mitraya „ „ „ Atri. 


(3) punaka 

(4) Vena 


f) 


j) 


>> j) 

„ Svayambhuva Manu. 
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(6) Rafchitai-a following of Aijgirasa descended from Marici. 

(6) Mudgala „ „ „ Atri. 

(7) Vijijuvsiddha „ „ „ Marici. 

(8) Hsrita „ „ „ 

(9) Kanva „ „ „ Atri. 

(10) Sankriti „ „ „ „ 

The manner in which Vitahavya became a Brahman is described 
as follows in the Mah'ibharata (Anu5.asanika Parva, 30th Adhyaya) : 

“ Kinpf Divodasa was attacked by the sons of Vitahavya, a King, and all his 
family was slain by them in battle. The afflicted monarch, Divodasa, thereupon 
resorted to the sage Bharadvaja, who performed for him a sacrifice, in consequence 
of which, a son named Pratardaua was bom to liim. Pratardana, becoming an ac- 
complished warrior, was sent by his father to take vengeance on the Vitahavyas, 
Vitahavya was defeated in the battle and had to fly to another sage, Bhrigu, who 
promised him protection. The avenger, Pratardana, followed him, and demanded 
that the rofngoo shonld be delivered np. Bhrigu answered : “ There is no K^atriya 
here: all these are Brahmans” llcaring this assertion of Bhrigu, Pratardana 
departed, while Vitahavya, by the more word of Bhrigu, became a Bnihmai.i K?i and 
an utterer of the Veda.” 

. Similar legends are told regarding tlie other accretions from the 
ranks of the Ksatriyas. 

These Ksatriya groups, although they have entered tlie family of 
Bhrigu or of Aggirasa, are not prohibited from intermarrying with the 
other descendants of these Rsis, as they are not their real offspring, nor 
is there any restriction on their intermarrying with tlio descendants of 
their reputed ancestors Atri and Marici. On their admission to Briih- 
niagical 'rank they were regarded as new centres. 

Tho ancient writers regard all Brahmans as descended from the 
eight gotra-kara, Rsis, and are thus obliged to allow exceptions to the 
general rule prohibiting intermarriage between the descendants of the 
eight B^is in favour of the ten groups named above. It is simpler, as 
Mr. Chentsal Rao points out, to treat these as separate exogamous 
groups and so raise the total number to 18. 

The number of gotrae in existence at the present day is far greater 
and amounts to several thousand. They are named in each case after the 
latest important 5§i who founded the gotra and is known as the gofra ;’n‘. 
It does not follow that because the gotra Jffsis of two BrMimags had tho 
same name, they necessarily belong to the same gotra. There arc often 
different gotra fsis of the same name. Nor does tho fact that their 
18 different prove that a couple may lawfully marry ; this depends on 
whether they are descended from tho same gotra-kdra Rsi or not. 

To ascertain this it is necessary to know what is a man’s pravara. 
Whenever a Brahman performs any saored act^ such as praying to tho 
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gods, he is required to pronounce the names of certain important ances- 
tors of his (jotra rsiy in order, it is said, to vindicate his fitness for the 
task,* The names of these ancestors constitute his pravara, and the 
ancestors themselves are known as the pravara rsis. Some Brahmans 
name in their pravara three ancestois, and others either h, 2, 5 or (very 
rarely) 7, but whatever tiie number it is an almost invariable rule that 
one of them must be the {fotra-kara RsL The pravara therefore shows 
from which of these Rsis a man is descended, and it is this, and not his 
gotrUy which determines whether marriage into a particular family is 
lawful or not. 

The above represents the restrictions on marriage only in so far as 
they are based on traditional descent. There are at the present day nu- 
merous other restrictions based on locality, language and the like, but 
these not at present under consideration. [Mk. E. A. Gait, C.vS.] 

Lohathamia Rajputs, — This sub-division is not mentioned by Crooke 
(Tribes and Castes of the N.-W.P. and Oudh), and no details are given 
in Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, except the statement that it is 
found in Bihar. 'I'ho two following notes were prepared by M^ijor 
Vost from enquiries in the Ballia district. 

[R. Burn, I.C.S., Supdt, of Ethnography y United rrovlnces^ 

Ordinarily the tribe is spoken of as Lotamia, but correctly written 
the name is Lohathamia. The word luhd, the strong form of lohy refers 
to any warlike weapon made of iron, and thamia to the holding of the 
weapon. 

The tribe is descended from an ancestor whose name is forgotten, 
but who is traditionally believed to have come from Lohagadh, some- 
where in the ‘ West.' The original settler had four sons, whoso descend- 
ants gave rise to the four divisions of the Lohatharaias. Those sons 
were : — 

(1) Dat, the ancestor of the Suhia Lohathamias at Suhia, l i 

miles to the S.-W. of the town of Ara. 

(2) Kabiraj, the ancestor of the Kabiraj Lohathamias at Bai- 

riya in the Baliya district. 

(3) Kaidahia, the ancestor of the Kaidahia Lohathamias a 
Jamira, 2 miles to the E. of the town of Ara. 

(4) Kuardar, the ancestor of the Kudaria Lohathamias at Ku- 

daria,t 2 miles to the S. of the town of Ara. 

[Major W. Vost, I.M.S.] 

* Possibly the idea was originally to invoke their aid. The word pravdfo. 
means a “ call or summons.” 

t Kttdaritt, in the map of tho ghahabad district is written with 0 instead of K . 
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Tho Moufchly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 6 th May, 1903, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. E. Pargiter, B.A., I.O.S., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Tho following members were present : — 

Mr. S. A. Alim, Mr. J Bathgate, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr, D. Hooper, 
Mr. 0. Little, Mr. H. H. Mann, Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Dr. B. 
D. Ross, Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal, Pandit Yogc^a Chandra 
S'astree, Dr. 0. Schulton, Mr. E. P. Stebbiug, Pandit Satis Chandra 
Vidyabbusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors : — Dr. M, M. Masoom, Mr. H. Maxwoll-Lcfroy, and 
Mr. D. H. W. Ritchie. 

Tho Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fourteen presentations wore announced. 

Mr. W. N. Edwards was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member. 

It was announced that tho Rovd. H. O. Moore, Lt.-Col. G. F. A. 
Harris, I.M.S., and Mr. L. W. King had expressed a wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

The Chairman announced . — 

1. That Dr. T. Bloch having returned from tour, had taken charge 
of the duties of the Philological Secretary from Dr. E. D. Ross. 


92 Yogeia Chandra S'astree — The origin of the kap section. [May, 

2. That the Hon’ble Dr. Asufcosh Mukhopadhyaya had been 
appointed to officiate as the Treasurer of the Society during the absence 
of Mr. 0. R. Wilson. 

The General Secretary reported the piesentation of the following 
coins : — 

From Babu Rampada Cliaitorjoe, Sub- Deputy Collector, Kisheii- 
ganj, Purnea — 1 gold and 7 .silver coins. 

From the Government of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh — 15 
silver coins. 

From the Bombay Brandi, Royal Asiatic Society — 2 gold coins. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The origin of the kap sectioyi of the BHremlra Glass of Brahmans 
of Bengal--By Pandit Yogesa Cuandra S'astree. 

(Abstract ) 

In the 12th century A.D. during the reign of Ballala Sena the num- 
l)cr of the Brahmans bi ought to Bengal by A disura became immensely 
itiereascd. There were 350 Brahmans in Barendrabhumi and 750 in 
Rarbabhumi. He sent 250 Brahmans from among 350 Barcndra 
Brahmans to the south-eastern provinces of India and divided the 
remaining 100 into three sections, namely : (1) Kulins, (2) Quddha^ro- 
triyas, and (3) Kasta^rotriyas, Maitra, Bliima, Rudra, Sanyaminco, 
Laliireo, Bhadureo, Sadhu, and Bhadara, these 8 houses were the Kulins 
and Karan ja, Nandanabasi, Bhattasali, Lauree, Champati, Jhampati, 
Atirtha and Kamadeva, these 8 houses were the ^uddha ^rotriyas. 
Udayanaoharya, the author of Kusurnanjali, was born in the house of 
Bhadurcc and Kulluka Bhatta, the author of Manvartha Muktavali, was 
born in the house of Nandanabasi. Besides the above 16 houses of Kalins 
and Suddha Srotriyas, there were 8^1 houses of Kasta frotriyas. 

The kap section was originated from the Kulin under the following 
circumstances : one Nrisinha Laurial of Santipore, having been insulted 
in a dinner given by Sukadevacharya, of the village Brahmanbala, de- 
termined to raise his social position. In order to fulfil his object Nri- 
sinha persuaded Madhu Maitra of Majgram, the most respectable Kulin 
among the Kulins of the then existing society, to marry his daughter. 
On account of this marriage Madhu was excommunicated from the society 
by the sons of his former wife. 

On the annual praddha day of Madhu’s father he invited Dhain 
(c5t) Bagchi, his brother-in-law, to dine at his house, as he did not expect 
to get any Brahman of his own village or its vicinity. On that day 
Dhain Bagchi having been obstructed by a fencing made by Madhu 
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while ectering into his house, exclaimed — “Well Sir, — what a hop 
have you created here ? ” In reply, Madhu said : “Yes Sir, I have created 
S(,kap there.” Afterwards ho heard everything from Madliii and con- 
vened a meeting of Kulins and Srohdyas of Majgram and i(s vicinity 
to judge the conduct of Madhu’s sons. In that meeting Mndhu’s sons 
were found guilty of disregarding and illtreating their fatlicr. 

Thereupon Dhain Bagclii declared that the sons of JMadlui IMMitrji, 
by his first wife, should not be henceforth classed among the Kulins. 
Tliey should bo called kap. Their position in the society would bo an 
intermediate one. Ho also declared that henceforth, should any Kuliu 
touch their water or como in contact whatsoever with them, ho also 
would be a kap. The latter declaration was afterwards modified by 
Kaja KamsaNa ayana Ray, of Tahirpore, who ruled that a Kulin should 
not lose his Kulinship, unless ho married tho daughter of a kap or 
allowed his daughter to marry a kap. This rule is still in existence. 

2. Note on the information supplied by meteorological observations at 
mil stations* — By C. Littlb, M.A. 

In a paper read by me at the bast monthly meeting of this Society 
I advocated the extension of meteorologicnl observation to heights above 
tho ground level, to which it has hitherto been confined in India. In 
the subsequent discussion tho President a.sked whether the information 
recorded at Hill stations could not be used in discussing atmospheric 
conditions at tho same level, but at a distance from the Hills. Tho 
answer to such a question could be on general lines only in tho absence 
of direct observation, and so far as I remember the opinion I expressed 
was, that information collected on tho summits of isolated peaks may in 
some respects bo useful, but that in tho Himalayas the infiucnce of tho 
ridges and vallfys must deprive meteorological observations of much of 
theirValue except for discussions of local interest. 

Since the meeting I have met with an instance in which the inform- 
ation collected at Hill stations not only does not appear to represent 
atmospheric conditions, but may oven bo misleading to those who may 
rely upon Hill stations in general discu.ssions. As it appears to mo to 
be important that there should be no misunderstanding in thi.s matter, I 
have thought it advisable to olTer this note to the Society with reference 
to the President’s question, although it contains no information new to 
meteorologists. 

In a paper in the December number of the TT.S* Monthly Weather 
Eeview, on the semi-diurnal periods in the earth’s atmosphere. Professor 
Prank H, Bigelow points out that tho semi-diurnal period extends to a 
short distance only from the earth’s surface as showu by the various 
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direct observations recorded from time to time in Europe and America. 
He says: “In past years, before it was recognised that the single period 
prevails throughout the atmosphere, except in its lowest layers, efforts 
were made to account for the surface double period in two ways (1) by 
referring it to a dynamic forced wave involving the entire atmosphere 
as was done by Lord Kelvin, and (2) by seeking to explore the possible 
connections between the observed waves and the manoraetric waves due 
to temperature effects in the lower strata.” He goes on to point out 
how neither of these theories is satisfactory, and states “ Like so many 
other scientific problems which are difiicnlt of solution the trouble 
apparently lies in the fact that the necessary observations have not been 
made in the right place. It was supposed that the variations noted at 
the ground were common to the adjacent strata up to considerable 
heights, but since meteorologists have succeeded in getting some upper 
air observations this supposition turns out to be contrary to the 
fact.” 

I give herewith tracings showing the diurnal variation of pressure 
at Calcutta, Lahore, Simla, Trivandrum, and Angustia, also the variation 
of pressure between Lahore and Simla, from which it will be seen that 
the diurnal variation is much the same at Hill stations as in the plains, 
whereas observations in Europe and America would lead one to expect 
that f^t 7,000 feet above the plains the variation would be of quite a 
different form as given by Professor Bigelow. A copy of the curve 
given iu the Monthly Weather Beview is attached for comparison. 

3. Insecta Indica, I. Coleoptera, 1. Notes on the Bostrichida) of the 
Indian Region, Part L — By E, P. Stebbing, T.F.S. 

(Abstract.) 

With the exception of the Lepidoptera and Bhynchota, a portion of 
the Hymenoptera, a family (the Mantoded) of the Orthoptera, and another 
(Cerernhycidse) of the Coleoptei-a, but little work has up to the present 
been undertaken iu the direction of cataloguing or monographing the rest 
of the known Insecta of the Indian Region. It is, therefore, extremely 
difficult for workers in the country to find out what is known about a 
family they may be interested in, and equally so to discover (without 
going to the collections themselves which is generally impossible) to 
what extent that family is represented by speciuieiiB in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

I’he work already accomplished on these lines is easily summarised. 
It consists of : — 

(1) A series of papers on the Rhynchota of the Indian Region by 
the late Mr. E. T. Atkinson, I.C.S. Read before the Asiatic Society and 
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afterwards published in Vols. LIII to LVII (1884 to 1888) of Part II 
of the Journal. Species represented in the Indian Museum collections 
are noted. 

(2) A Catalogue of the Moths of India by E. C. Cotes and Colonel 
Swiuhoe. Commenced in 1887, completed in 1889. 

Species represented in the Indian Museum collections are noted. 

(3) Catalogue of the Mantodea by Mr. J. Wood-Mason, Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum. Two parts 1889 and 1891. 

(4) Butterflies of India by L. do Niceville, 3 Vols., 1883 to 1890. 
A fourth V olume is complete in manuscript. No notes have been made as 
to whether the species enumerated are represented in the Indian Museum 
collections : but as the Trustees of the Museum purchased the whole of 
Mr. do Nicevill'i’s valuable collection, it is probable that most of the 
species referred to are in the Museum collections. 

(5) The Moths of British India in the Fauna Series by Sir G. Hamp* 
son, Bart., Vols. MV, 1892-1896. 

(6) The Hymenoptera of British India in the Fauna Series by 
Colonel C. Biugham, Vol. I, Bees, Wasps (1897). Vol. II, Ants and 
Cuckoo- Wasps (1903). 

(7) The Rhynchota (Heteroptera) of British India in the Fauna 
Series by Mr. W. L. Distant, 1 Vol. only published as yet ( 1902). 

The second volume of Diatant^s Rhynchota and Gahans* volume on 
the Longicorn Coleoptera will be issued shortly. 

No mention is made in the volumes of the Fauna Series as to whether 
the species described are present in the Indian Museum collections or 
not. 

In addition to the above papers, new species are of almost monthly 
appearance in one or otherof the numerous scieutitic serials and magazines 
which record such. These will not be listed here, as few will be obtain- 
able liy the ordinary student in the country. I may mention, however, 
the constant appearance of important papers in Indian Museum Notes 
which may be said to hold the position of being the central and chief 
entomological publishing centre for the Indian Region; the continua- 
tion of the Moth’s of the Fauna Series in the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, which has also had some papers on Indian 
Hymenoptera and Butterflies, and the excellent papers on the Coccidae 
of the Indian Region by Mr. Ernest Green in Indian Museum Notes. 

It will, however, be evident that a vast amount of work still re- 
mains to bo undertaken. In these papers an attempt will be made to 
add something to what has already been so successfully commenced. It 
is not proposed to limit their scope to any one Order, although the 
Coleoptera will receive considei’able attention. In the case of every species 
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mentioned, a reference will be made as to the whether it is represented 
or otherwise in the Indian Museum Collections. If it is not, every effort 
will be made to procure specimens of it for those collections. New 
species in the Author’s possession will, when possible, bo described; and 
short references will be given as to distribution, habits, etc., of the 
insects noticed. 

Coleoptera 1. 

Notes on Bostrichidae of the Indian Region. Part I, 

Until comparatively recently little was known about the BostrwMd^Jej 
which had been little studied. Mr. P. Lesne, of the Paris Museum, has 
remedied this stale of affairs, and in a classical Monograph (still un- 
finished) has revised the whole of the group. In these papers, which aro 
confined to the mention of species inhabiting tlie Indian Region, I have 
made use of this revision, adding where possible any fresh information 
upon the life-histories, distribution, etc., that research and my own 
personal observations, have brought to light. 

The family may be considered of some economic importance, since 
the well-known bamboo borers which are widely distributed throughout 
the Indian Region belong to it. 

Of the four tribes into which Mr. Lesne divides the family, but two, 
the Dinoderinm and Bostrichidae ^ have representatives in India. 

The Dinoderinae aro considered in this paper. 

It includes four genera, of which two Dinoderus and Rhizopertha 
have representatives in the Indian Region. 

Dinoderus is represented by five Indian species; 7). distinctus, 
D. pilifronSy D. punctatissimus, D, minntus and D. brevis, 

Rhizopertha is represented by one species, Rhizopertha dominica. 

These six species are shortly treated of in the present paper. 

{_Note. — On reconsidering the question the Author has determined 
to publish the series of papers entitled Lisecta Indica in Indian Museum 
Notes. This paper will therefore appear in extenso in that publication,] 

4, Silajatu : an ancient ^ Eastern Medicine. — By David Hooper, 
F.C.S. 
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Tlie Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the Ist July, 1903, at 9-15 p. m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice F. E. Pargiter, B.A., LO.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The following members wore present : — 

Mr. J. Bathgate, Dr. T. Bloch, Mr, I. H. Burkill, The Rev. E. 
Francotte, S.J., Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. H. E. Kcmpthorne, Mr. W. A. 
Lee, Ml*. 0. Little, Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Mr. J. NicolJ, 
Maliamahapadliyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. E. P. Stebbing, Pandit 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Mr. E. Vredenburg, and Mr. D. R. Wallace. 

Visitors : — The Hon. Mr, Justice Rampini, Mr. R. R. Simpson, and 
Mr. G. Wallace. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-nine presentations wore announced. 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Roy Bahadur and Mr. H. Maxwell 
Lefroy were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

The Chairman announced that the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1902 had not been awarded, as the essay received 
in competition was not of sufficient merit to justify the award of the 
Prize. 
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'J’ho Chairman also announced that Mr. T. II. Holland had been 
elected a member of the Council of the Society. 

The General Secretary reported that tlie Hon. Mr. Justice F. K. 
Pargi ter had been appointed to servo on tlio Finance and Philolo'yioal 
Committees, and Dr. B. D. Ross on tlio Library Committee of the 
Society during tho present year. 

The Natural History Secretary exhibited pupa? and motlis, to- 
gether with drawings of all the stages in the life-history of the Tineid 
larva3 sliown at the last meeting feeding upon hair taken from a badly 
attacked mounted head of an Ovis hodijsoni. The first of tlieso larvm 
changed to pupae on tho 6th Juno, and others followed suit on tlio 
following days, until by the 25th all had pupated. In doing tln'.s, tln'y 
attach themselves either amongst tho hairs by means of Ciin silken 
strands, or more often collect gregariously together in bunches. Tlio 
covers of the box in which they were kept were all made in this way, 
the larvae congregating together find spinning their cases togetlier. 
They pupate within tho case. Pupation lasts hut a few days only, tho 
first moths issuing on 11th Juno, whilst otliers followed on 14th and 
subsequent days, and are still emerging. The pupFo moves itself to the 
mouth 'of tlio case, when the moth is I’eady to cmei'ge, and protrudes be- 
yond it to facilitate the oxit of tho moth. Thus, when the latter has es- 
caped, tho empty pupal case remains projecting from the mouth. Tho 
pupa is brown in colour and very small. Length 6 millim. Tho figure 
shows tho larval cases collected gregariously together, and an empty 
pupal case projecting from the mouth of tho larval case. 

The moth is a tiny grey insect with very long fringes to its wings, 
which are longish and narrow and covered with Jong scales especially 
near the inner angles of the lower wings. Wing Exp. — 13 *2 millirn. 

Mr. Stebbing also exhibited a small species of Thanasimtis 'pxox. formi- 
cariuSf which is predaceous upon tho larvae of the Bamboo shot* borer 
Bostrichus pili/rons, an insect known as ‘ ghoong * in many parts of India, 
llio larvae are long and white in colour, and also feed upon tho Bostri- 
chid larva) in their galleries in tho bamboos. When full-fed they 
pupate in the bamboo, and tho beetles live inside it and feed upon the 
shot-borer s larvae. They probably only leave the galleries to pair. They 
are very active and excessively voracious. 

This beetle will be described in a subsequent paper. 

The exhibit shows tho larvre, pupse and adults of tho Thanasimus, 
as also the larvse, pupse and adults of the Bostrichus pilifrons. 
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The following papers wore read : — 

1 . Notes on Sundrihim Plants. — By D. Prain. 

The writer has recently published a paper (Eecords, Bot. Survey of 
India, vol. ii. n. 4) dealing with the Flora of the Sundrihuns. He had 
occasion there to call attention to the fact that a niirnber of species 
have been recorded from this region in Roxburgh’s Hortus Bengalerisis, 
published in 1814, and tliat a few of the species there mentioned have 
not been collected in the area since Roxburgh’s time. The specimens 
themselves that would have verified Hoxburgh’s statements were re- 
moved from Calcutta in 1828 and are now entirely lost to India. Those, 
however, who have to follow Roxburgh’s published work are so struck 
by the closeness and accuracy of his observations that, when he makes a 
definite statement, they accept its correctness in the face of any amount 
of negative evidence. 

The species that are recorded from the Sundribuns by Roxburgh, 
for which the record had been unverified by subsequently collected 
specimens when the writer’s paper went to press hardly a year ago, were 
Flemingia congesta, Mezoneuron cucuUatum, Brnguiera parviflora, Arthro^ 
cnemun indicum, Salicornia hrachiata, Dendrohiwn Pierardi and Pteru 
vittata. Since the pnper was sent to the printer, a native collector, who 
had been sent to obtain seeds of various Sundribun species, has brought 
in specimens of Salicornia hrachiafa, which he found in abundance not 
far from Matla (Canning Town). And immediately after the publication 
of the paper the writer received from a careful observer, Mr. J. Lancaster, 
Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, an 
interesting note regarding Dendrohiuiti Pieiardi^ which is worthy of being 
recorded. 

‘In June 1896, Mr. Lancaster, being unwell, was sent for a fort- 
night’s change of ail* by Sir C. C. Stevens, then President of the 
Society, and through the kindness of Capt. Petley was enabled to join 
the “ Tigris ” which was proceeding to stock the Refuge-Houses along 
the seaface of the Sundribuns. 

The steamer went direct to the most distant Refuge-House, two 
days’ journey east of the Matla. While running down the lane of water 
leading to the house the boat took the ground, a not unusual accident 
at the sharp turn known as the Devil’s Elbow. 

The delay consequent on this was taken advantage of by Mr. Lan- 
caster to examine through a glass the islands east and west of the posi- 
tion, Detecting to the east, on Bangadhony Island, a tree rather taller 
than usual with a forked stem and apparently a clump of orchids in the 
fork, Mr. Lancaster accompanied by Mr. Hogg, late of the Calcutta Police, 
proceeded to this tree, and climbing its guailed and twisted trunk, 
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obtained a olu?np of a Dendrohium. This he mounted on his return to 
Calcutta, and obtained flowers later on which proved it to be Bendro* 
binum Pierardi, The plant is still alive in the Society’s garden at Ali- 
pur, and though the block on which it was originally placed has de- 
cayed, its roots have laid hold of some wire netting and Vanda teres 
stems, and it thrives in quite as exposed a position as that in which 
it was found.’ 

Thus, though the writer was unaware of the fact, Roxburgh’s 
record of Bendrohinm Pierardi from the Sundribuns area, which by the 
way is the locus classicus for the species, had already been amply con- 
firmed, and there is little doubt that similar happy accidents will in 
time lead to a confirmation of Roxburgh’s other and as yet unverified 
records. The writer would esteem it a favour if members of the Asiatic 
Society interested in the Sundribuns would communicate with him 
should they contemplate visiting on official duty, or for purposes of sport, 
this very enticing region, when ho would be glad to indicate to them 
what, from the botanical standpoint, still calls for observation and inves- 
tigation.* 

2. Notes on the Qrdm Devatd or tutelary village deity of Orissa — By 
Jamini Mouan Das, Deputy Magistrate^ Cuttack. {Communicated by the 
Anthropological Secretary.) 

(Abstract.) 

Throughout the plains of Orissa, every village has a tutelary god 
dess, called Gram Dovata or Thakurant. She is generally established 
under the shade of a tree, and commonly represented by a piece of 
shapeless stone, surrounded by several smaller pieces representing her 
children. Carved imngos are also met with, though very rarely, and 
sometimes the trunk of a tree, supposed to possess supernatural pro- 
perties, is worshipped as the village Goddess. The Kandhs of Nayagarh, 
however, believe their village deity to be of the male sex, and use a 
wooden post, 2^ feet high, to represent it. Besides the generic name, 
Grdm Devata, each Goddess has a specific name, which is generally 
one of the thousand names of Kali. The most noticeable feature of the 
Gram Devata worship is the non-priestly caste of the men who conduct 
it. In the plains, the Napit, Mali, Raul, or Bhopa is usually the priest, 

* Since this paper wns road, the Rev. Mr. Le Qiiesne, of Bhowanipur, has kindly 
commnnicatfd plants of Randia dumetorum^ raised from seeds collected in an aban- 
doned Sundribun settlement at Gaoroba. The writer has also jnst learned that in 
other places which mark the sites of habitations of the old daooits and salt-smugglers 
who infested the Sandribuns, are to be found growing examples of Mimusops Elengi-^ 
the Bakul tree. 
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'while the aborip^nes select men from their own tribes. The worship of 
the village Goddess is largely supported by small rent-free grants of 
land, which is held by the priest, who gets in addition daily doles from 
the rich men of the village, and weekly doles from the poorer people. 
Thursday is considered specially auspicious for the regular puj^ of the 
Goddess. Special ofFerings are made at all festive occasions, and the 
Thakurani receives particular attention on the out-break of epidemic 
diseases. The ceremonies performed on these occasions are the same as 
elsewhere in India. The people have a peculiar means of knowing the 
wishes and decrees of the Goddess. In almost every village is a male 
or female medium, called Kalasi, through whom the Goddess communi- 
cates with the people. He appears before the Goddess holding two 
sticks in his hands, and swings his body to and fro. After a time he 
begins to tremble, and in the course of his confused mutterings gives 
out some secrets of the village, to win the confidence of the people. Ho 
then predicts evil to some and good to others, prescribing at the same 
time the remedies required in the shape of special offerings to the God- 
dess and special favours to himself. Certain village Goddesses in the 
plains are regarded as “ Parama-Vaisnavis, and animal sacrifices are 
not allowed before them. Such sacrifices are also sparingly made before 
the other Goddesses, probably owing to the spread of Vaishnavism. 
Fowls are also let loose before some of the Goddesses by the upper 
classes of Hindus, who do not eat them, and they are killed by the 
lower classes who eat them. 

Finally, the author points to the practice of animal sacrifices, the 
off erings .of fowls, the relegation of the priestly function to the Sudra 
castes, and the shapeless form of the images as indicating the aboriginal 
origin of this form of worship, 

3.* A note on the life-history of Chermes abietis-picese, Steb, Ms. — By 
E. P. SXBBBING. 

(Abstract.) 

In a previous paper read before this Society at the Meeting held 
on April 1st last, I gave an account of the mode of development of the 
alar appendages of the Spruce form of Chermes abietis-piceae. It is my 
intention here to describe in detail the observations I have up to the present 
been able to make on the life-history of this exceedingly remarkable 
and interesting insect, which lives at elevations of between 7000 to 9500 
feet upon Spruce and silver fir trees in the N.-W. Himalayas. 

The genus Chermes belongs to the great family Aphidse or Plant 
Blights, one of the families of the Bhynchota or bugs, insects provided with 
a proboscis or beak by means of which they suck out the juices of plants. 
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It is not too much to say that man himself would be exterminated off tbe 
face of the earth if this particular order of insects were not kept in check 
by their numerous predaceous and parasitic foes. But the genus is 
especially remarkable, in common with the well-known Phylloxera which 
commits such serious depredations in European vineyards, owing to the 
fact that one generation of individuals assume different habits to the 
one that has preceded them, and so set up the phenomenon known as 
parallel series.’^ It is well-known that in the case of the Phylloxera, 
one generation lives in galls upon the leaves, whilst a succeeding one 
lives underground upon the roots of the vine. There is a European form 
of the Chermes here described, and its life-history has been the subject 
of the most lively discussion amongst European scientists, the investi- 
gations of such renowned observers as Blochmann, Dreyfus and Cholod- 
kovsky standing out the most prominently. Perhaps the latter may be 
said to have given us the most lucid explan^ition in his paper published 
as recently as 1890. This European form, which is named Chermes 
abietis — laricis, lives upon the Spruce and larch. The writer discovered 
the Chermes here dealt with in the N.-W. Himalayas, In this region 
the larch does not exist, and its place is taken by the Silver fir which is 
generally to be found associated with the Spruce. The life-history of the 
insect upon these trees, which appears to differ in a few points from that of 
its European confrere, may bo briefly summarised as follows : — A wing- 
less parthenogcnetic female of the Chermes o\i\\ov deposits her eggs upon 
Spruce twigs and branches in the autumn, or hibernates through the 
winter upon the tree and lays her eggs in the April of the following year. 
These eggs, which are nuraei’ous, hatch out at the beginning of May, and 
the young larva) collect round the base of the young developing need- 
les on the branches and by suction cause them to swell up at their 
bases. The needles thus coale.sce, enclosing the young Larva), into a gall 
or pseudo-cone. This grows on until it has the appearance of a young, 
green fir-cone. Inside it becomes partitioned off into a number of cells » 
in each of which a number of young larvce live and grow to maturity. 
In the middle of J uly they are ready to undergo their last moult. The 
cone then opens by shnnkage at the edges of the little doors, with one 
of which each compartment is furnished, and the little fat purple larva) 
crawl out on to the outside of the false cone. They at once shed 
their last skin and become perfect winged insects, most gorgeously 
coloured, though these colours fade within a few hours. These insects 
now take on different habits ; some of them remain on the Spruce and lay 
eggs thereon out of which young are hatched, which probably grow in- 
to the hibernating females, whose offspring next year produce the 
galls upon the tree. But another portion migrate to the Silver fir (in 
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Europe it would bo the larch) ; here they lay eggs from which arise the 
wingless parthenogenetic females which cither lay eggs upon the steins 
and branches oE the new or secondary plant in the autumn or hibernate 
on it through the winter and lay eggs in April. These eggs are invari- 
ably laid witliin white cottony masses which render their presence upon 
the trees easily perceivable. These eggs hatch out in the beginning of 
May, and the young, crimson-coloured larvm crawl up on to the newly-de- 
voloped spring needles of the tree and suck out their juices. Part of these 
become nymphs and go on to the winged condition, and then about the 
middle of July fly back to tlie Spruce, whilst the rest remain wingless and 
lay eggs that give rise to yet another wingless generation ; in fact, it may 
be said that a second pair of parallel series is formed upon the Silver fir, 
of which one is wingless and exclusively parthenogentic and continues 
to live for an indefiiiito period upon the tree, whilst the other becomes 
winged and returns to the Spruce. I have not as yet traced the further 
life-history of these winged individuals beyond ascertaining the fact that 
they really do return to that tree. It is probable, however, that they at 
once lay eggs, which give rise to a sexual generation. These latter lay 
upon the Spruce the egg which gives rise to the wingless parthenogene- 
tic 9 which starts the life-cycle by laying the eggs from which hatch out 
the young larva) whose action produces the galls or pseudo-cones. 

It is considered probable that it will bo hold that the discovery and 
working out of the life-histories of this insect and that of the Thanasimus 
sp. (the Olerid predaceous upon bark-beetles) whose habits were discuss- 
ed in a paper read at the last Meeting, are amongst the most important, 
as they are scientifically as well as economically amongst the most inter- 
esting of the entomological investigations made in this country. 

4. , Notes on the Jlindus in the Nuskhi Talisil of the Ohagai Agency in 
Baluchistan. — By II. Rai Sahih Djwan Jamiat Rai, Special Assistant to the 
Superintendent^ Imperial Gazetteer^ Baluchistan, Communicated by the 
Anthropological Secretary. 

(Abstract.) 

These notes are the outcome of enquiries made from some of the 
principal Hindu shop-keepers of Hii.skhi. There are in all about thirty 
families, old inhabitants, some of whom have been in the Tahsil for fivo 
generations. They are all Arora Hindus, and the majority of them 
came from Kachi and Shikarpur. They all know Brahui, and most of 
the men speak Baluchi also, but in their homes they speak the Jatki 
dialect. There are also about twenty families in Shorawak, in Afghan 
territory. They have not very clear ideas about their religion. The 
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majority profess Sikhism, but the Shikarpuris worship Darya Bakhsb, 
the Kiver Pir of Sind. So for as is known, none of the Hindus have 
been converted to Muhammodanism. There is, however, an instance of 
n Hindu taking a Muhammcdan girl as wife. Hindus have been in the 
habit of buying and keeping Muhammedan slaves. These Hindus have 
some peculiar usages of their own. Thus a Muhammedan can clean 
his pots with ashes, sand, or dust, but he must not wash them with 
water. A Muhammedan may bring them water in a skin, a brass pot, 
or an earthen pitcher. A Hindu may wash with water the baking-stove 
belonging to a Muhammedan, sprinkle salt on it, and then bake his bread 
on it. A Muhammedan must not touch food belonging to a Hindu, but 
he may carry it in a pot or a piece of cloth. The author then goes in- 
to details with regard to the ceremonies at betrothal, marriage, child- 
birth and death ; but these do not appear to differ essentially from the 
customs pi evading amongst the Hindus in the Panjab. 

5. The exceptional heat in Bengal, and its probable cause, — By 
C, Little, M.A, 

(Abstract.) 

The temperature tables given for Calcutta and other parts of India 
show that between the middle of April and the 25th of May excessive 
heat continued without interruption, though not without lluctuation in 
Bengal ; while beyond the western frontier of Bengal there was either 
normal, or, as in the north-west, exceptionally low temperature. The 
progressive character of the temperature recorded at Alipore, since the 
establishment of the observatory there, is referred to ; and it is pointed 
out that 107^4 registered during the past season is the highest recorded 
with one exception, viz,, 108^.2 on the 12th of June, 1901. This latter 
value is to some extent of doubtful accuracy. It is also shown that the 
temperature at Calcutta exceeded 103^ eleven times during April and 
May 1903, whereas during the previous ton years the average number 
of days- on which that figure was exceeded was less than three. It is 
claimed that excessive temperature of that nature as regards intensity 
and duration in Bengal, must, in the absence of relatively high tempera- 
tures in the west, bo duo to well defined causes not indicated by the 
ground-level observations. Reference is made to the direction of the 
upper current, and the writer states that his own observations of the 
course followed by thunderstorms during the past season as well as the 
cloud movement, whenever cloud was visible, indicate that the air- 
current overhead was, during the period of beat, from the west instead of 
from the more usual north-westerly direction. Assuming that a westerly 
current from Central India is warmer than a north-westerly current 
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from the directions of the Himalayas and Central Asia, it is shown that 
the more abnormal features of the weather in Bengal may be explained, 
the excessive heat by impaired convection, and the failure of thunder- 
storms by the diminished vertical temperature gradient-. 

6. Notes about the Wanechis {Spin Tarin Afghan^ of the Shahrig 
Tahsilf Thai Chotlali, Jialuchisfau. — By Rai Sahib Jamiat Rai, Special 
Assistant to the Superintendent , Imperial Gazetteer^ Baluchistan, Commu- 
nicated by the Anthropological Secretary, 

(Abstract.) 

The Wanechis arc a section of the Spin Tarin Afghans. Tliese, 
with a few exceptions, have left their original home in Pishin, and 
migrated southwards to Shahrig and Diiki Tahsils of Thai Chotiali. 
Numerically their strongest group is tlie Wanecld, which is said to come 
of an alien stock. Theoretically an Afghan tribe, as we find it in Balu- 
chistan, is constituted from a number of kindred groups of agnates. 
That is to say, descent is through the father, and the son inherits the 
blood of the father. Affiliated with a good many tribes, however, are 
to be found a certain number of alien groups known as Mindiln or 
llamsHyaK The latter term means : “ living in the same shade.” These 
groups are admittedly not united to the tribe by kinship. The number 
of Wanechis according to the last censins is 2,802, and the sections speci- 
fied are twenty. The paper then goes into further details with regard 
to the sub-divisions or clans making up the various sections, their origin? 
their grouping in time of tribal warfare, the division of looted property, 
transit-dues levied by some tribes, their marriage customs, and compen- 
sations paid for various offences, sucli as murder, injury, theft and 
adultery. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was hold on Wednes- 
day, the 5th August, 1903, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.S.I., I.C.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. J. Bathgate, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Dr. A. Caddy, Mr. J. N. Das- 
Gupta, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. C. Little, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Kumar 
Ramesaur Maliah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. E. Pargiter, Mr. C. G. 
Rogers, Pandit Yoge^a Chandra ffastree, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, Mr. E. P. Stebbing, Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr, E. Vredenburg, and Mr. E. H. Walsh. 

VYsifors : — Mr. I. A, Black, Mr. R. Enthovcn, Mr. L. L. Fermor 
and Mr. H. G. Pearson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-three presentations wore announced. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim and Dr. Mirza Muhammad Masoom were ballotted 
for and elected Ordinary Members. 

It was announced that Lt.-Col. C. H. B. Adamson had expressed 
a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Baba Ram Din Singh, 
an Ordinary Member of. the Society, 
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With reference to a Circular issued by a Committee of the British 
Association for the purpose of collecting photographs of Anthropological 
interest, printed in the Proceedings of the Society for April 1903, the 
President announced that the Council had agreed to the establishment 
of a local Indian depot for the storage of negatives, and the Society bad 
further undertaken to store the negatives. 

The President also announced that the Council had approved of the 
proposal of the Hon’blo Mr. Justice P. E. Pargiter, Vice-President, to 
use the Society’s Meeting Hall for the purpose of arranging a popular 
lecture on some scientific subject on the 10th August, 1903, at 9-15 p.m. 
The Council had further undertaken the business of the lecture itself at 
a charge to cover expenses incurred from the sale proceeds of the tickets, 
and entrusted the matter to a Sub-Committee consisting of the Vice- 
President, Mr. E. P. Stebbing, the Hon’ble Dr. Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
and the General Secretary. Members of the Society will bo admitted 
free and tickets sold to Scientific Institutions at a large reduction. 

The General Secretary reported : — 

1. That Mr. T. H. Holland had been appointed to serve on the 
Finance Committee of the Society during the present year. 

2. That the order of Council relative to the Library being open to 
the members of the Society from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Sundays, had been 
revoked. 

3. That the Council had appointed Pandit Mahendra Nath Muk- 
hopadhyaya as the Pandit for the Oriental Library of the Society in the 
place of Pandit Cbaru Chandi’a Bhuttacharyya, resigned. 

The Natural History Secretary, Mr. Stebbing, exhibited the various 
stages in the metamorphosis of a species of Glania prox, crameri which 
defoliates Casuarina {Casuarina equisetifolia) trees in the Madras 
Presidency, and made a few remarks upon its life-history. The 
insect, of which specimens of the various stages and diagrams wore 
shown, belongs to the family PsychidsBy commonly called the bag- 
worms because of the habit the larvro have of preparing for them- 
selves early in life small cases of bits of stick, leaves, etc., in 
which they live and pupate. In the present instance the case is 
made of the small green branches of the tree arranged in a cylin- 
drical manner. The green soon fades, and tho case then assumes 
the dirty grey colour of pieces of stick. Tho caterpillar feeds upon the 
needle-like leaves of tho tree, and its protective cose doubtless helps to 
protect it against birds which, owing to the very thin foliage of tho Ca- 
suarina, would quickly see it feeding upon the tree had it not some form 
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of protection. The grub takes alarm at the slightest motion and im- 
mediately withdraws itself into its case. It is a heavy feeder. It 
pupates within the case, closing down the bag opening at the exterior 
end after fixing the case to a branch, and then turning round inside the 
ease so as to hang head downwards. The moth escapes at the lower end 
of the case. Only the male loaves the case ; the female is wingless an^ 
consists of an elongated yellow sac with no legs or mouth parts. She 
is fertilised by the d* within the case itself, and this is the reason for 
the great extension of the abdominal tip in the male moth. The female 
lays her eggs in the case. About 9 days aro spent in the pupal stage by 
the July generation of the insect. 

The eggs laid by the July- August moths hatch out within a few 
days of being laid, the young larvfia at once leaving the case and scatter- 
ing over the young branches of the tree. These are those of the se- 
cond generation of the year. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Rogers said that ho had noticed 
some faggot worms on the Casuarinas in Port Blair (the Andamans), 
and suggested that they might be the larvm of the same species as Mr. 
Stebbing had obtained in Waltair and Ganjam (Madras). 

Mr. Rogers then drew attention to the occurrence of young Casua- 
rina trees on the North and West Coast of the Little Andaman and also 
their occurrence in Car Nicobar (West Coast) and Great Nico- 
bar also on the West Coast, and suggested that as the genus was so far 
as he knew essentially an Australian one, that the seed might have been 
water-borne and have come across from Madras. The seed of the Ca- 
suarina lipens in Madras in May, and the South-West monsoon commences 
early in June, which would seem to point the possibility of the introduc- 
tion of the Casuarina into the Nicobars and Andamans in this way. It 
is true the Casuarinas have been planted at Poit Blair (Anda- 
mans) and Nancowry (Central Nicobars) on the hills near the harbour, 
but few young seedlings have resulted naturally from these trees, the 
young trees referred to above being confined to the sea-shore. 

Dr. A. Caddy stated that he knew Australia and that the genus, 
with the exception of Casuarina equisitifoliaf was confined to the Aus- 
tralian Continent, but that the species named had been reported from 
Madagascar. 

Mr. Bathgate then asked how the moth could have got to the An- 
damans from Madras. Mr. Stebbing pointed out that there was no proof 
of the identity of the species, as no moths had been reared by Mr. Rogers 
in the Andamans, and it was therefore impossible to say tliat the lai vro 
noticed as occurring in that locality were identical with those collected 
in the Casuarina plantations of Madras. 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. Chronology of the Eastern Qayga Kings of Ort8aa*-^By Movmohan 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., Deputy Magistrate. 

(Abstract.) 

The chronology of the Eastern Gagga kings is in a confused state. 
Tho object of this article is to clear this confusion as far as possible 
with the help of inscriptional and other records. 

The fourteen Eastern Gagga kings from Codagagga to Nrsiipha 
Dova IV have been taken in hand ono by one, all the date references 
noted in a tabular form, tho first and last year deduced, the relationship 
and titles noted, and then all available informations likely to throw light 
on the chronology have been gathered and discussed. Eighty-one date- 
extracts of inscriptions have been quoted in tho tables, most of them 
published in full for tho first time, besides references to other inscrip- 


tions in the accounts given below each table. 

The following approximate times of the Orissan Gaqga kings have 


been arrived at : — 



Codagaqga 

... paka 998-1069. 

Kamarijava VII. 

... 9 . 

1069-1078. 

Eaghava 

... g. 

1078-1092. 

Rajaraja II. ... 

,*• 

1092-1112. 

Aniyaijka alias 

Anaqga- 


bhima II. 

... 

1112 - 1120 . 

Rajaraja III. 


1120-1133. 

Anaijgabhima III. 

... g. 

11.33-1160. 

Nfsimha Dova I. 

... 9- 

1160-1186. 

Bhanu Dova I. ... 

... 9 . 

1186-1200/1. 

Nrsimha Dova II. 

... g. 

1200/1-1227/8. 

Blianu Deva II. 

... 9 . 

1227/8-1249/50. 

Nrsimha Deva III. 

... 9 . 

1219/50-1274/6. 

Bhanu Deva 111. 

... 9 . 

1274/5-1.300/1. 

Nrsimha Deva IV. 

... 9 . 

1300/1-reigning in g. 1324 and 



probably in 9- 1346. 

Dark Period 

... g. 

1346(?)-1356/7. 

The article ends with a genealogical table of the entire Gagga 


family from Virasiihha, the reputed- founder, toNrsimhaDeva IV., with 


their respective years of reign, 

2. Himalayan Summer Storms and their influence on Monsoon Hain- 
fall in Northern India. — By 0. Little, M.A. 

3. A List of Tibetan Books brought from Lhasa by the Japanese 
monkf Mr, Ekai Kawa Gochi, — By E. H. Walsh, I.G.S. 
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4. On the life history of a species of Arbela, new to the Indian 
Museum Collections, which is proving a destructive pest in Casuarina plan-* 
tations in Madra8,-^By E, P, Stebbing. 

(Abstract.) 

How little is really known about our insect foes in India is becom- 
ing increasingly evident day by day. An insect suddenly swarms over 
an area in numbers owing to some particularly favourable conditions in 
its surroundings, it commits serious depredations in the fields, orchards, 
or forests of the tract it is invading and specimens are sent for identifi- 
cation to specialists. The odds are greatly in favour of its being un- 
known to science. Instances of this state of afPairs are numerous, and it 
may bo said that, leaving out of account the butterflies and one or two 
other groups which have received attention, it is easier to pick up a new 
species than to collect one that is known. The moth known as Arhela 
tetraonis Moore, about whose life-history I wish to put on record a few 
notes, furnishes an illustration of the aptness of the above remarks, 
since although new to tlie Indian Museum Collections and rare in 
collections generally, its larva has been known for some years as a 
destructive bark eater in Casuarina {Casuarina equisetifolia) plantations 
on the eastern seaboard of Madras. There may, however, be said to be 
some excuse for its having remained so long undescribed, since it 
belongs to a family of moths closely allied to the Cossidm which have 
been little studied and the life-histories of whose members are little 
known, the larvro often living in the interior of the woody portions of 
trees. The moths are rarely seen; in colouration they often greatly 
resemble the surfaces upon which they rest, and being poor fliers they 
do not move about much and, owing to the method of living of the 
larvse, they are difficult to breed out. The pupal stage of the English 
Goat Math is known and has been described, but very little is known 
about the pupro of other members of the Cossid family, and practically 
nothing is on record about the Indian Arhelidm. The description of the 
pupal stage of this insect given in the paper is therefore of some in- 
terest and importance. 

After noting ^ri the members of the families represented in the 
Indian Museum, including an unnamed specimen, which is labelled ‘ de 
Niceville, Calcutta, 1891,' and which is not unlike the insect here dealt 
with, the paper gives a description of the larva, pupa, and moth* ; and 
then alludes to the portions of the life-history at present known and 
describes the method of feeding of the larva. This is important. The 

• This insect has since been very kindly identified for me by Mr, G. C. Dudgeon 
as Arhela tetraonis Moore. S.F.S., 2iid November, 1003. 
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caterpillar feeds entirely upon the bark, building for itself covered ways 
under vrhioh it takes shelter. These galleries, which resemble glorified 
termite galleries, are composed entirely of the excreta bound together 
with fine silk. These covered ways are very conspicuous upon the bark 
of the tree, being from Jrd to i" in breadth externally, and from 9" to 
as much as 18"' in length, and reddish brown in colour. An infested 
tree can always be told by the presence of these galleries which doubtless 
serve to protect the caterpillar from the attacks of birds and other pre- 
daceous foes. The bark is eaten away either in thin irregular-shaped 
patches in the neighbourhood of the galleries or gnawed down to the wood 
beneath the covered ways. These latter run up or down the tree or may 
nearly or quite encircle it. When the insect is plentiful the trees are 
killed out by it. On becoming full fed the larva leaves the bark and 
bores right into the wood until it reaches the centre of the tree where it 
pupates. On maturing, the pupa by means of rows of spines with which 
it is encircled, wriggles and pulls itself along the gallery in the wood 
until it reaches the outside ; it then pushes through the covered way till 
about Jrd of its length protrudes. The anterior end then splits down 
and the moth escapes. Moths emerge between March and July. 

The insect appears to be fairly common in Chatrapur ( Ganjam), 
Godaveri, Cuddalore, Nellore (S. Arcot), and in North Arcot. In these 
places valuable Government Casuarina plantations exist, formed either 
with the object of stopping the encroachment of the shifting sand dunes 
on to the cultivated lands, or on to roads, etc., or to provide wood and 
fuel for the local population for whom little other wood save that of 
palm trees exists. It will be seen, therefore, that the attacks of an 
insect of this nature are of importance since they may ruin the result 
of many years’ work. Unfortunately the insect is not alone but has 
other insect allies which aid it in the work of destruction. 

In a discussion which followed Mr. Pargiter, Vice-President, stated 
that when stationed in the Sunderbuns some years ago he had seen 
a larva which appeared to live and feed in a very similar manner to 
the Arhela larva described by Mr. Stabbing. 
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The following books have been added to the Library during the 
months of July and August 1903 : — 

Abu Othman Amr Ibn Bahr Al-djahiz Basrensis. Tria Opuscula 
auotore Abu Othraaii Amr Ibn Bahr Al-djahiz Basrensi quae edidit 
G. van Vloten. Lugduni Batavorunif 1903. 8'’. 

Freed, by the University of Leyden. 

Albemarle, FJarl of. The Albemarle Papers. Being the correspon- 
dence of William Anne, Second Earl of Albemarle . . . With an 
appendix of letters from Andrew Fletcher, Lord Justice-Clerk, 
to the Duke of Newcastle, 1746-1748. Edited with introduction 
... by C. S. Terry. 2 vols. Aherdeeny 1902. 4"*. 

Aberdeen University StudieSy No. 7, 

Anderson (Peter John) Rectorial Addresses delivered in tlie Uni- 
versities of Aberdeen, 1835-1900. Aberdeeuy 1902. 4*^. 

Aberdeen University Studies, No. 6. 

Presd. by the Aberdeen University. 

Appaya Diksbita. Kuvalayananda Karikas or the Memorial verses 
of Appaya Dikshita’s Kuvalayananda. Edited and explained with 
an English tika commentary and translation . . . by P. R. Subralji- 
ma^ya Sarma. Calcuttay 1903. 8*^. 

Presd. by the Editor. 

Bharat a- Yuddha. Oudjavaansch — Ueldendicht uitgegeven door 

• Dr. J. G. H. Gunning. [Text] ' s~Gravenhagey 1903. 4°. 

Presd. by the Koninhlijk Instituut voor de Taal-y Land-en Volken^ 

kunde van Nederlundsch Indie. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. By C. Bcndali. LondoUy 1902. 4\ 

Presd. by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

CastanhoSO (Miguel de) The Portuguese Expedition to Abyssinia in 
1541-1543 . . . With some contemporary letters, the short account of 
Bermudez, and certain extracts from Correa. Translated and 
edited by ll. S. Whitevvay. [With a bibliography of Abyssinia.] 
LondoUy 1902. 8°. 

Hakluyt Society's PublicatioHy 2nd Series, No 10. 

Presd. by the Qovernment of India, Home Depart ment. 
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Oarrett (A.) Notes on iho Caves of Udayagiri and Kliandgiri. 
ICalcutla, 1902.] Fol. 

Pre$d» hythe Government of Bengal. 

Obulam Husain Khan, Sayid. A Translation of the SenV Mntaqherin : 
or View of modern times, being an history of India from the year 
1118 to the year 1194 ... of the Hedjrah ; containing the reigns of 
the seven last Emperors of Hindustan, and ... an account of the 
English Wars in Bengal . . . down to the year 1783, etc. [Trans- 
lated by — Raymond, afterwards called Haji Mustafa.] 4 vols. 
Calcutta^ [1902.] 8®. 

Hoffmann {Uev. J.) Mundari Grammar. Calcutta^ 1903. 8°. 

Presd. by the Government of Bengal. 

Jackson {Lieut. R, P.) Historical Records of the XIII Madras Infan. 
try. [Lo^idoUf] 1898. 8'^. 

Presd. by the XIII Madras Infantry. 

Muralidbur Roy, Sree Krishna, etc. Oalcutta^ 1901. 8^ 

Presd. by the Author. 

Newman (W.) & Co. Newman’s Guide to Darjeeling find its surround- 
ings, . . . With a chapter on Tibet and the Tibetans. Illustrated, 
Calcutta t 1900, 8°. 

Polo (Marco.) The Book of Sor Marco Polo . . . translated and edited 
... by Col. Henry Yule . . . Third edition, revised throughout 
... by Henri Cordicr, etc. 2 vols. LondoUy 1903. 8\ 

Pratt (H. S.) Monograph on Ivory Carving in Burma. (With a 
plate.] liangoouy 1901. 8'’. 

Raja^elchara. Raja-pokhara’s Karpura-mahjari. A drama . . . 
edited in the original Prakrit, with a glossarial index, and an 
essay on the life and writings of the p 9 et by S. Konow . . . Transla- 
ted into English with notes by C. R. Lanraan. Cambridge^ Mass. 
1901. 8". 

Harvard Oriental Series^ vol. IV. 

Presd. by the Harvard University. 

Rammohun Roy, Baja. The English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy. 
Edited by Jogendra Chunder Ghose. 3 vols. Qalcutlay 1901. 8'\ 

Ranade (M. Q.) Rise of the Maratha Power. Bovilay, 1900. S'". 

Stebbing (E. P.) A note on the Sandal wood boi iug insects of Madras. 
Calcutta, 1903. 8\ 
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Stebbing (E. P.) Insect posts of tlie Suijarcane in India. [Calcutta, 
1903.] 8°. 

Extract from Inilian Museum Notes^ vol. F, No» 3. 

Prpsd, by the Author. 

Yule (Col Henry) and Burnell (A. 0.) Hobson-Jobson a gloRsarj 
of Colloquial Anglo-liidinn words and phrases . . . New edition, 
edited by W. Crooko. London, J903. 8^ 

Zoological Society of London. Catalogue of the Library of the 
Zoologieal Society oC lioiidon. Fifth edition. London, 1902. 8°. 

Ftesd. by the Zooloyical Society of London. 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Feninsula.—^By Sir Gkorok Kino, 
K.C.I.K., LL.I)., F.R.S., late Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Oalcutta, and James Sykes Gamble, Ks((., 0,1. F., M.A., 
F.R.S., late of the Indian Forest Department, 

No. 15. 

[Head March 2nd, 1904.] 

In the last of these contributions thirty genera of Rnhiaceai were 
tioscribed. In the present one descriptions are given of tlie tvvenfcy- 
Ihree remaining genera. Our account of the species of Psychotria ought 
to have been included hero. But, owing to an unfortunate circiiinstanco, 
it has been necessary to keep it back for publication in the next pa])or 
of tlie series. In the accompanying key to the genera, Psychotria is 
however included. The species described in the present paper nnml)er 
123, and of these 47 are believed to bo new. 

Orary 2-collod with 2 ovules in each cell, or imperfectly 
4-cellcd with 1 ovule in each cell, always pendulous from 
fthont the middle of the septum j calyx-limb truncate; 
drupo with 2 or 4 pyrenes; flowGrsnmbellate;corolla- 
^uhes narrow, valvate in bud ; scandoiit shrubs ... 31. CoELo.srKRMCM. 
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Ovules solitary in oacli cell ; ovary 2- to niany-celled: — 
lladiclo superior : — 

Ovules pcuduloua from the apex oi the coll : — 

Fruit composed of several cohering,' \vo(«ly pyreue.s; 
stamens inserted on the mouth of thu corolla- 
tubo : — 

Pyreneg 4 to 9: corolla imbricate, calyx-limb 
deciduous ; shrubs or ti CCS ... ... 3i3. Ouf*:'j tarf-A. 

Pyronos 12 to 21: corolla valvatoj calyx-limb 
pcrsistcut, cupular : shrubs or trees ... 33. Ti.MoNiL’t . 

Fruit 2-celled, consistin'' of 2 dry small iuduhiucLMit 
cocci ; herbs with connate .setaceous .stipules ... 31, KxoxiA 

Ovules pendulous from the septum near Uh apex : — 

Drupe witli 2 free or coherin'' pyrenes ; trees or 
sbrub.s with axillary iiiflore,sceneo : — 

Stipules equal ; shrubs (often cliinlunjjj) ; Irupe 
didymons and 2-sccded or sub-j;lubo.so and (by 
abortion) l-seedcd j seeds obloni' ... 35 C'ANTiiitMi', 

Stipules unequal, (one very hiri'e) ; seeds cn[)- 
sliapcd ; a treo ... ... ... 30 Mksoi'I kra. 

liadiclo inferior 

Ovules on the septum of the ovary : — 

Corolla-lobo.s imbricate in bud : — 

Ovary 2-ce11cd, each cell with an ovule on the 
iniddlo of the septum; flowers obr.aetoato, in 
Riufdl supra-axillary cluster.^, 5*nu‘rous : calyv- 
lo))e.s as long as the tube, thickened and persis- 
tent, stamens 5, inserted near the b.ase of the 
corolla-tubo; stylo short; stigma fusiform ; fruit 
boldly lO-ridgcd ; a shrub ... ... 37. OAROEXiorsis. 

Corolla-lobes tAvisted in bud ; — 

Ovary 2-cclIcd, each cell with one ovule (in ono 
species with 2 ovules) ; flowers 5-merous ; stylo 
short, pubescent; stigmas stout and grooved: 
fruit Avith scanty puljA ; seeds plano-convex, often 
cupped ... ... ,,, ... 3a. Wkbera. 

Ov.ary 2-ccllcd, each cell Avitb one ovule inserted 
near the middle of the cell, not basilar; floAvors 
4-merous (5-merous in one species of Ixom)\ 
style long, slender, glabrous, exsortod ; stigmas 
slender, smooth; fruit globose or didymous with 
leathery or pulpy pericarp; pyrenes 2, coriace- 
ous, each Avith a single plano-convex seed : — 

Style exsorted but never twice as long as the 
corollft-tubo ; stigma thicker tlian the style, 
bifid : stipules and bracts of the inflores- 
cence coriacoons, usually small, the latter 
not sheathing ; leaves usnally coriaceous ... 39. Ixoha, 

Stylo very slender much longer (often lAvico 
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aa long) than tho corolln-tiibo ; atigma not 
tliickcr than tho stylo (Komctimea thinner), 
usually entiro-; stipules ami bracts of the 
infloroRceiico largo and membraiioua (tho 
latter sheathing) ; leaves membrauona ... 40, 1 ’avktta. 

Corolla-lobes valvato in bnd : — 

8taiuons 4 or 5, usually insci4od on tiro mouth 
of the corolla (rarely in tho tuljo) ; ovules usually 
inscM-tcd Ixilow (rai'cly above) tho iniddlu of tho 
pcptuni, arnphitropoua ; fruit a 2- or- 4-celled 
iKu-ry or a drupe with 2 or i }>yrcnosj trees or 
shrubs, (sometimes scandent) 

Flowers nnittxl by their calyx-tube into more 
or less lleshy lieads : — 

Hoads many -flowered, ovoid, solitary or 
in axillary or terminal uml)ols or pani- 
eloa; Roods obovoid or reniform ... 41. MoRiNi)i\, 

Heads fovv-llowerocl, stib-spicato iu 
terminal panicles; seeds thin, orbicu- 
lar ... ... 42 llRNNRrjjv. 

Flowers free 
Flowers unisexual : — 

Calyx-limb cupular; fhroat of corolla 
glabrous, stamens included iu its tube; 
flowers terminal and axillary ; berry l- 

to2-.seeded; seeds sub-globose, pcltato 4:{. Pkirmatompd ' 
Calyx- limb annular, truncate, entire or 
5-toothed ; throat f)f corolla woolly and 
bearing the stamens; flowers in axillary 
heads ; <lrnpo globose ; seeds coni- 
proHsed ... ... .. 41 OvNOf Tuon'f 

Flowers bisexual : — 

Calyx-limb ti uneato, entire or obscurely 
l()be(l ; throat of corolla glabrous or 
hairy ; llowers in umbels ; fruit a berry 
or drup^ with 2 to 4 pyrones; seeds 

obscurely trigonous ... ... 21. CoKrr-spFRMi u. 

Stamens 4, inserted on tho throat of tho corolla ; 
stylo fd iform ; stigma ca.])itato or bifid; ovules 
inserted on the middh? <»f I ho septum; fruit a 
crustaceous or coriaceous dehiscent inerioarp ; 
seeds oblong or ovoid with ventral groove; 
herbs ... ... ... ... to. Rpkum vcocic, 

')vnl('s basilar, erect : — 

Corolla-lobes inflcxed-valvato in bud : — 

Stamens 4 or .5, inserted in the corolla-tubc ; 
style-arms 2, twisted ; fruit capsiil.ar, com- 
pre.ssed or globular, eontainimr 2 dorsally cotn- 
pressed, — winged or enppod pyioncs often 
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pendulous from a columella; seeds compressed, 
tliu testa membranous; foetid climbing shrubs ... 4G, Pabderia, 

Corolla*^lobcB valvate in bud ; stamens usually 4, 
but sometimes 6 to 7, inserted near mouth of the 
corolla ; ovules enneate, anatroimus ; drupe with 2 
or more pyrenes : — 

Flovi’ors axillary and torminal, solitary or in 
small fascicles ; anthers 4, sub-sessile : — 

Calyx-limb dilated, unequally 4- to 6*lohed ; 
drupe with 2 pyrenes ; foetid terrestrial 
shrubs ... ... ... ... 47. Saprosma, 

Calyx-limb truncate; dinpo with 2 pyrenes ; 

epiphytes with tuberous honey-combed stetns 48, Hydnophytum, 
Flowers solitary, capitate or fascicled, axillary 
or terminal : — 

Flowers solitary ; calyx with 4 rather long 
lobes ; stamens 4 to 7 ; creeping herbs often 
with cordate leaves ... 49. Geopiiila, 

Flowers numerous, in beads suriountled by 
many large thick involucroR; calyx-limb 
entire ; sbylc*arms 2 ; stamens 4 or 5 ... 60. Oephaelis. 

Flowers in axillary fascicles or condensed 
cjmcR, calyx-limb 3- to 6-fid or entire and 
truncate ; stamens 4 to 6 ; slylo-armB .S to 9 ! 
leaves distichous, not cordate ; pyrenes 3 to 9 61. Lasianthus. 

Flowers in terminal (rarely axillary) corymbose 
or panklcd, rarely capitate, novci involucratc 
cymea ; — 

Calyx-limb sboit, 4- or 5-tootbod ; corolla- 
tube usually long and curved; seeds orbicu- 
lar, voiy concave on the ventral surface ... .52. Charalia. 

Calyx-limb short, 4- to (l-tootbed ; corolla- 
tube usually short, straight ; seeds plano- 
convex ... ... ... ... 63. PSYCHOTRIA.* 

31. CoELOSPERMUM, Blumo. 

Scandent glabrous shrubs ; the young branches often compressed. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, oblong or obovate, with few and indistinct 
nerves j stipules short, broad, connate below, acute or bifid at the apex, 
caducous and leaving an annular scar on the branch, Flowers in 3-6- 
flowered panicled umbels. Galyx-tuhe short, campanulato or hemis- 
pheric ; the limb membranous, truncate or obscurely lobed, sometimes 
deciduous. Corolla coriaceous, clavate in bud, funnel-shaped or salver- 
shaped; the limb with 4 or 5 linear-oblong or lanceolate, sub-acute, 
patent or reflexed lobes longer than the tube, in bud valvate, the edges 
and apices often recurved. tStamens 4 or 5, on the throat of the corolla ; 

* Tlio descriptions of the species of this genus will be printed in No. 16 of the 
present series of papers. 
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filaments slender ; antbors linear, versatile ; exserted. Ovary 2-celled or 
imperfectly 4-colIed ; style filiform ; stigmas 2, linear-lanceolate. Ovules 
2 in each cell in the 2-celled species and 1 in each cell in the 4-celled 
species, on flosliy placentas. Fruit depressed-globular, dry or fleshy, 
containing 2 or 4 pyrenes.— Distrib. Malaya and Australia— about 10 
species. 

Limb of calyx mombnuioaa, deciduous : cells of ovary 2, 

each with 2 or moro ovules ... ... ... i. c. truncaium. 

Ijimb of calyx coriaceous, permanent : cells of ovary 4, 

cells uni-ovulate ... ... ... 2. C. scandens. 


1. COELOSPERMUM TRUNCATiJM, King & Gamble. A shrubby glabrous 
creeper: youngest brandies tliinncr than a gooso-quill, pale-brown, 
terete. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, or sub-obovate, shortly and 
rather obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces (when dry) 
(laik-brown with a tinge of olivaceous, dull; tbo midrib depressed 
on the upper, prominent on the lower; main-nerves about 4 pairs, 
curving upwards, slender, distinct on the lower surface; length 3 to 4 
in., in breadth 1*25 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *3 to *5 in. Stipules small, trans- 
versely oblong, very short (often only *05 in. long), pale: coriaceous, 
2-lobed. Panicles about 1 in. long and twice as broad, tcrnately um- 
bellate on the apex of naked compressed peduncles as long as or longer 
than the leaves : the umbels with 5 or C spreading flowers, minutely 
but deciduously bracteolatc at the base. Flowers ‘4 in. long, on unequal 
pedicels shorter than themselves. Calyx-tuhe campanulate, the limb 
membranous, truncate or obscurely 5-toothcd, deciduous, *1 in, long, 
Corolla *35 in. long, clavato in bud, the tube short, hairy within, tho 
throat glabrous, tho lobes 5, valvate in bud, their apices infloxcd. 
Stamens 5, inserted in the throat of the corolla. Anther s\mQVi,Y, exserted, 
versatile. Ovary 2.celled with ovules 2 (or moro ?) in each cell. Ooelos- 
permufa scandens, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. HI. 159 in part. Trisciadia 
truncata, Hook. fil. in Gen. Plant. II. G9; FI. Br. Ind. ILL 94. Wehera 
truncala, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Carey and Wall. II. 538. Stylocoryna 
truncata, Wall. Cat. 8403. Cupia truncata, DC. Prod. IV. 394. Pseu- 
dixora tnmeata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 210. 

Penang: Wallich. Singapore: Maingay (K.D.) 933. 

2. CoELasPERMUM SCANDENS, Blume Bijd. 994. Scandent : the young 
ranches cylindric, pale-brown, thinner than a goose-quill. Leaves 
roadly elliptic, or obovate-elliptic, much narrowed to the base ; midrib 

4 or 5 pairs of spreading nerves faintly depressed on the upper 
^^5 prominent on the lower; length 2*5 to 5 in. ; petioles 

^ to 6 in. Stipules less than *1 in. long, narrow. Peduncles usually 
than tho leaves, slender, compressed, bearing at the apex three 
po unculato few-flowered umbels. Flower-pedicels unequal, shorter than 
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tlio flowers. Calyx, campftinilato, less than *1 in. long, the mouth 
trnnoato, usually with 5 minute teeth. Corolla four times as long as 
tlio calyx, clavato in bud, salver-shaped, coriaceous ; tho tube slender, 
longer than tho 5 reflexed linear-oblong valvate lobes. Anthers as long 
as tlio corolla-lobes, much exsortod. Ovary 4-celled, each coll with a 
single ovule. Fruit depressed-globular, ’4 in. across and *35 in, long, 
glabrous, shining, smooth but with 4 shallow ventral grooves and a 
minute apical areolus: pyrenes two, each 2-seedcd. DC. Prod. IV. 
4G8; Hook fil. FI. Br. Tnd. TIT. 150 (in part). 

Malacca: Grifuh (K.D.) 3087. Stnoapouh! : Jlhllcy 100; TTullett 
623. Perak : Khufs Collector 3992, 7248. 

The material is imperfect and wo do.qcribo tlio eharaeters of tlio ovary and 
ovules with some licsitation. 


32. GaETTAnuA, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves sometimes throe in a whoil ; stipules 
deciduous. Flowers aomml on the branches of axillary forkf 3 d peduncu- 
late cymes. Calyx-tnhe short; tho limb tubular, toothed, usually decidu- 
ous. Corolla with a long cylindric straight or curved tube, tho limb 
with 4 to 9 lobes imbiicato in bud. Anthers 4 to 9, linear, subsessilo, 
included within tho glabrous tube. Ovary with 4 to 9 elongate cells, 
with a solitary ovule in each coll ; stylo filiform ; stigma sub-capitato. 
Drupe more or less globular, crowned by the short calyx-limb ; endocarp 
4- to 9-celled, perforated near tlio apices of tho cells. Seeds pendulous, 
oblong cylindrical or curved, testa membranous, albumen scanty or none. 
— Distrii!. About 45 species ; mostly American. 

1. Guettarda sPECfoSA, Linn. Sp. PI. 991. A small evorgroon 
polygamous tree ; young branches as thick as a gooso-quill, deciduously 
puberulous. Leaves membranous, broadly obovato or ovato, cuspidate, 
naiTOwcd to tho rounded or sometimes minutely cordate, rarely aento 
base ; upper surface pale-brown when diy, glabrous ; the lower palo- 
greenish, puberulous, minutoly reticulate ; main-norves 7 to 8 pairs, 
little curved, spreading, thin but rather prominent on tho lower surface, 
faint on tho upper; length 4 to 8 or 10 in. ; breadth 3 to 7 in. ; petioles 
•5 to 1’5 in.; stipules lanceolate or oblong, deciduous, *3 in. long. 
Cymes axillary or from tlie axils of fallen leaves ; few-flowered, little- 
branched, on puberulous peduncles 1*5 to 2-5 in. long. Flowers 15 to 
2 in. long, some sessile others on short pedicels. Calyx about *2 in. long, 
minutely velvety ; tube short-grooved ; limb widely cupular, truncate 
entire or faintly and irregularly toothed. Corolla salvei’-shaped, many 
times longer than the calyx, softly pubescent outside ; the tube narrow; 
tho limb I in. in diam. divided into 7 or 8 obtuse lobes. Style glabrous 
stigma conical. Drupe depressed-ovoid or turbinate, ivoody, globose, 
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obscurely lobccl, 4- to 6-cellcd, about 1 in. in diam. Lam. 111., t. 154 
f. 2; Roxb. FI. lud. I. 68G. Wall. Cat G210; W. & A, Prod. FI. Pen. 
Tiid. 422 ; Wight Ic. t. 40 ; Kurz For. Flor. 13urm. II. 37 ; Hook. Gl. FI. 
Br. Ind. III. 12G. Gadaviha jasminijlaruy Sonner. Voy. Iiid. II. t. 128, 
Nictanlhes hirsnta^ Linn. Sp. PI. 8. Jasminnm Idrsnlmiy Willd. Sp. PI. 
I. 3G. — Rlioodo Hort. Mai. t. 47, 48. 

In all the provinces — on the sea-coasts. — D istkhj. Shores ol* the 
tropics of old and new worlds. 

33. Timoniiis, Runiph. 

Shrubs or trees : stipules ovate-lanceolate, deciduous: leaves more 
or less coriaceous. Floiccrs rather .small, polyganio-dioecious, in axillary 
cymes. Male cymes with few or many seciind flowers. Female 1- to 3- 
llowercd, the pedicels bibracteolate. Caly.c-tuhc short; the limb cupular, 
persistent. Corolla coriaceous, pubescent, fuiiuol-shapctl ; the throat 
and the tube within glabrous ; limb wutli 4 or 5 (rarely with 10) lobc.s, 
valvate in bud or nearly so. Stamens as many as the lobes of tho 
corolla, inserted by short tUaments in the tube ; anthers linear, dorsi- 
fixed. Disk small, hispid. Ovary niany-celled ; stylo sliort, thick, hairy, 
with several more or less united linear (often une(pial) braiiches ; ovules 
solitary in each cell, pendulous. Frtiit ovoid or globose, usually 4- 
grooved, composed of 12 to 2t or even 30 snuill elongated 1-colled 1- 
seoded pyrenes cohering by their sides and sunk in a 4-armed, placenti. 
form mass, tlio whole being enclosed in an epicarp crowned by tho 
remains of tho calyx. Seeds cylindric, straight, rarely curved, with 
thick fuiiicles and membranous testas ; albumen scanty oi’ absent : 
cotylcdoils small, radicle long. — D istrih. About 30 .species, Tro 2 )ical 
Asiatic and Polynesian, 

Feni.ilu flower solitary on a long poduiiclo : — 

^ pcduuclcH long, slender, gl.'ibrous ; leaves ghibroUvS 
except tlio nerves beneath; fruit 4<-groovod, 
glabrous ... ... ... ... 1. T. Jamhoselhi. 

t? 2^odunelea sliort, rusty-puboscent ; lotives rnsty- 

puboBceut boneuth ; fruit not grooved, rusty- 
pubosceiit ... ... ... 2. T. JJ'rayii. 

Female flowore in small pcdancuhito cymes ... 3. T. Ramphii. 

Species of zvhich <f jlower and fruit arc unknown^: — 

StmulCiS triangular, aciiminato ... ... 4. T. laxus. 

Stipules cupular, tUo mouth with several nnoqual 

Hnoar points ... ... ... ... tj. T. malarcensis. 

1. Timonius Jamhoskli.a, Thwaites Eimm. PI. Ceyl. 153. A small 
ever-grecn tree or shrub ; young branches thinner than a goose-quill, 
brown wlicn dry, glabrous or sparingly silky. Leaves coriaceous, their 
margins sometimes recurved, lanceolate, elliptic- lanceolate, or elliptic, 
acuminate, the base narrowed, cuncate ; both surfaces dull-brown when 
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dry, glabrous; tlio lower paler, faintly reticulate; main-nerves 5 or 6 
pairs, curving upwards, prominent and silky on tlic lower surface, less 
prominent and glabrous on the upper ; length 2*5 to 4 in. ; breadth 1 to 
2 5; petioles *1 to ‘3 in. ; stipules lanceolate, acuminate, silky, slightly 
exceeding the petioles. Male cymes 3- to 12-flovvered, on peduncles *35 
to *75 in. long. Female flowers solitary, on peduncles longer than those 
of the males : the calyx 4-gouous ; suburccolato, the mouth with 4 
shallow obscure teeth. Gorolla hypocrateriform, *3 to *5 in. long, the 
throat valvate. Anthers slightly exserted. Disk large. Stigmas 4, 
Fruit at first ellipsoid, but when peridepresscd-globoso, 4-gonous, sub- 
truncate, about 35 in. across, crowned by the calyx-limb and large disk; 
crustaceous ; covered by a smooth pericarp : the placentas 4, craciate, 
each bearing about 6 ovules sunk in pits. Bedd. Ic. PI. Ind. Or. t. 190; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. HI, 127. T. Jlavescens, Baker FI. Maurit. 144. 
Nelitris Jamhosella^ Gaertn. Fruct. I. 131, t. 90 {cxcl. syn.). Ilelospora 
flavescens^ Jack in Trans. Linn. Soc. XIV. 127, t. 4, f. 3 ; DC. Prod. IV, 
391; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. TI. 234. Fnpyrena glabra, W. & A. Prod. 423. 
Bohea glabra^ Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. 11. 211. Pohjphragmon 
flavesctns^ Kurz For. FI. Burm. TI. 38. Guettarda? pcduncularis, Wall, 
Cat. G222; Don. Gen, Syst. III. 551. G. Brunonis and G. missionis 
Wall. Cat. G220, 6221. 

In all the provinces: common. — D istrib, Andaman Islands 

Ceylon, Malay Archipelago. 

VAR. ; leaves elliptic or elliptic-oblanoolatc, shortly 

acumiiiato or acute, 3 to 5*5 in. long, the petioles *3 to *6 in. long, fruit, 
nearly ’5 in. in diam. T, Finlay soniana, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 127. 
Guettarda Finlaijsoniana, Wall. Cat. 6223. G. peduncular is, Wall. Cat. 
6222. Timonius, Wall. Cat. 8446. 

SiNaAFORE : Wallich, G. Thomson, Bidley 2762. Penang: Curtis 
3388. Perak: King's Collector 6209. Anj>aman Islands: King's 

Collector, 

2. Timonids Wrayi, King & Gamble, n. sp. A tree 20 to 50 feet 
high ; young branches as thick as a goose-quill, dark-brown when dry, 
the leaf-cicatrices large, distinct. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic or obovato- 
elliptic, sometimes rhomboidal, the apex acute, the base much narrowed 
into the long petiole; upper surface olivaceous-brown when dry, 
glabrous everywhere and shining; the lower paler, dull, the nerves and 
midrib ad pressed rusty- sericeous, otherwise glabrous ; main-nerves 6 or 
7 pairs, only slightly curved, ascending, very bold on the lower surface 
like the midrib, somewhat depressed on the upper; length 5*5 to 8 in. ; 
breadth 2*25 to 4*5 in. ; petiole *6 to 1*5 in. ; stipules lanceolate, acu- 
minate, sparsely sericeous, about *5 in. long. Male cymes pedunculate, 
dichotomous, 6- to 8-flowerod, the branches bracteate, short, spreading. 
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everywhere densely rusty-pnbescent : the peduncle about -5 in. lon<j; 
flowers secund, sessile. Calyx *3 in. long, cylindric, cainpannlatc with 4 
broad blunt unequal lobes, densely rusty-jiubcsccnt outside. Corolla 
coriaceous with wide short tube and 4 blunt, concave, slightly imbricate 
lobes nearly as long as the tube, rusty-pubescent outside. Anthers 4, 
included, linear, sessile. Female flower not seen. Fruit solitary on a 
peduncle longer than that of t!ie male cyme, ellipsoid or globose, crown- 
ed by the largo calyx and with a single oblong bract at its base, 
n.inutcly rusty-pubescent, -6 in. iu diani. when dry. Seeds about 12, in 
pits on the cruciform placentas. 

Pebak: Wray .S200, King's Colleclor 5168. 

This species is very distinct from the others described here. Its nearest ally is 
one from New Gaines, to which Dr. SchelTer gave tlio MS. name Pnhiphraymme 
sessile. But the latter has siiiiillor leave ■ re hairy below and with rai.lior more 
timin-nervosj the petioles moreover are shorter, and the fruits have peduncles less 
than ’I in. long. 

3. Timonius Rumphii, DC. Prod. TV. 461 A small troo. Vomig. 
branches twice as thick as a crow-quill, striato, sparsely pubescent at 
first, finally glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous or m( 5 mhraii()us, nai'rowly 
elliptic, somewhat oblancoolafco, shortly and bluntly acuminato, much 
narrowed at the base: upiKjr surface dark-brown when dry, usually 
glabrous except for a few hairs on the midrib; the lower paler, minutely 
reticulate and with fine white adpressed-sericeoiis hairs; main-nerves 8 
or 9 paii^, slightly curved, ascending, thin and faint on the lower 
surface, almost obsolete on the upper; length 3 5 to 5*5 in.; bieadfcln 
1*5 to 2 in.; petiole *25 to *4 in.; pubescent; stipules lanceolate, 
caudate-acuminate, shorter than the petioles. Male cymes many-flowered 
pubescent, with many divergent tricliot-omous branches; the flowers *3 
to -5 in. long, secund, sessile, pubescent; calyx eampanulate ’05 in. long 
Female cymes trichotomous, on peduncles 1 to 1*25 in. long, and some- 
times bearing small leaves. Flowers in threes, the middle one sessile, tho 
two lateiul pedicellate, *4 in. long. Calyx with a subulate bracteole at its 
base, about as long as the pedicel ; the tube narrowly eampanulate 
4-grooved, densely tomentose, somewhat constricted at the base of the 
less hairy limb ; lobes of limb 4, ovate, subacute, spreading. Corolla 
coriaceous, *3 in. long, twice as long as the calyx, outside adpressed- 
pubescent, inside glabrous ; the tube cylindric ; the mouth with 4 blunt 
lobes. Anthers 4, liucar-oblong, sessile. Style stout, grooved by the 
pressure of the anthers, stigmatic lobes small. Fruit ellipsoid to sub- 
globose, tetragonous, crowned by the erect calyx-lobes, densely covered 
With short white deciduous pubescence, *35 in. long: the placentas 
cruciate bearing many seeds, each enclosed iu a woody pyrene. Hook. 

J. II. 8 
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fil. FI. Br. Ind. ITI. 127 : Wall. Oat. 6217. Bohea WalUcMana, Kortb 
in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 211. — Rnmph. Herb. Amb. III. 216 t. 140. 

In all the provinces : common ; — Distkik Malay Archipelago. 

Near T. Jambose^Za, but with more hairy leaves, more numerous main-nervos and 
liairier inflorescence. The female flowers are in small cymes instead of boinjr 
solitary as in that species. 

4. Timonius laxus, King & Gamble, n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet 
high ; young branches thicker than a crow-qnill, covered with coarse 
short rusty-deciduous hairs, the leaf-cicatrices bold. Leaves thickly 
membranous, narrowly elliptic-obovate, shortly acuminate, the base 
cuucate : upper surface dark-brovvii when dry, glabrous ; the lower 
paler, iriinulfdy rusty-pubescent especially on the nerves and stout 
midrib; main -nerves 5 or 6 pairs, curved upwards, bold on the lower 
sui-face, slightly depressed on the upper ; length 3*5 to 5 in. ; breadth 
1*5 to 2*25 in. : petioles *1 to *15 in.; stipules about *35 in. long, tri- 
angular with long apices, the midrib rusty-pubescent. Male cymes on 
.slender pubescent peduncles 1 to 2 in. long, with 2 diverging 1- to 2- 
flowered branches and a sessile flower at the fork. Flowers 3*5 in. long, 
those on the branches on pedicels *3 in. long. Calyx cupular, subentire, 
less than *1 in. long. Corolla thickly coriaceous, outside with dense 
yellowish-brown silky tomentum, inside nearly glabrous, the tube 
cylindric, the mouth with 4 broad blunt lobes one-third of the length of 
the tube. Female flowers ami fruit unknown. 

Pkuak : King's Collector 10609. 

This has been collected only once and its female flowers and fruit are unknown. 
It appears to be near T. Janibosella but differs in its hairy leaves and lax, long- 
peduucled male cymes, 

5. Timonius malaccensis. King & Gamble, n. sp. A small tree ? 
Young branches slender, obtusely 4-anglcd, clothed in dense pale minute 
tomentum. Leaves membranous, broadly oblanceolate or elliptic, 
bluntly and shortly acuminate, narrowed to the base; upper surface 
glabrous, the midrib alone minutely rufous, puberulous when youiig^ 
pale-brown when dry ; the lower paler, reticulate, with sparse slender 
pale hairs, the midrib and main-nerves cinereous-tomentose ; main- 
nerves 5 or 6 pairs, little curved, ascending; length 3*6 to 4*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 1*75 in. ; petioles *15 to *2 in. ; stipules shortly cupuhir 
the mouth with several unequal filiform processes, two being very long- 
Cymes 2 or 3 in the uppermost leaf-axils, about 6-flowered, one quarter 
of the length of the leaves, tomentose ; their peduncles *35 to *6 in. long* 
Flowers densely pubescent outside, their pedicels *05 in, long. Caly-( 
tomentose, slightly more than *1 in. long, carnpanulate : the mouth with 
4 broad, triangular, spreading lobes. Corolla nearly twice as long as the 
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calyx, salver-sliaped, pubescent outside, glabrous inside except tlic villous 
throat ; limb with 4 ovate-lanceolate sub-acute lobes. Anthers 4, sub- 
sessile in the throat, short, elliptic. Style stout, elongate, sparsely 
hairy below, divided into several broad flat truncate stigmatic lobes. 
Fruit unknown. 

Malacca: (on Mount Ophir) Bidley 3217. 

This differs notably from T. Iliimfliii in its shorter flowers and its stipules, 
ho leaves also differ. Tt has boon only onco collected. 

Erect herbs or under-shrubs; stems terete or obtusely angled with 
linear lines of hairs or glabrous. Leaves equal, usually narrow, stipules 
connate with the petiole to forma truncate cup often with bristles on its 
mouth. Flowers white, pink or lilac, small, dimorphous, in corymbose 
cymes. ovoid or didymous ; teeth 4 minute, subequal or 1 

or 2 elongate, persistent. GoroZZa-tube long, its throat villous ; lobes 4, 
valvate in bud, with the tips inflexed. Stamens 4, inserted on the 
throat; anthers linear, included or exseried. Ovary 2-celled: stylo 
filiform : stigma included or exserted, 2-lobed : ovules solitary in cacli 
cell, pendulous. Fruit globose or oblong, small, of two semi-tcrete or 
dorsally compressed indeliiscent cocci. Seeds with membranous testa 
and thick funiculus; albumen fleshy; embryo axilo, tlio cotyledons 
tliin and the radicle superior. — D istkib. Species about 10: Indian 
Malayan and Australian. 

Knoxia corymbosa, Wind. Sp. Plant T. 582. Herbaceous, I to 4 
feet high. Stem terete or obscurely 4-angIed, little-branched, pubes- 
cent, tomentoso or villous, never glabrous. Leaves membranous, palo- 
brown apd somewhat olivaceous when dry, petiolato or sessile, narrowly 
elliptic, linear or ovatc-lanceolate, tapered to each end, tlie apex acu- 
minate; both surfaces hairy like the stems: main-nerves 5 to 9 pairs, 
rather straight, ascending, most prominent on the lower surface ; length 
1*5 to*5 in. ; breadth *4 to 1 in. ; petiole *2 to *4 in. or more. Stipules 
narrowly cupular, their edges with bristles '1 to *2 in. long. Corymbs 
on the end of the branches, shorter than the leaves, minutely bractco- 
latc, trichotomous ; the ultimate branches spicate wlieii in fruit. 
Flowers ’05 in. long, on pednnclos shorter than themselves, white or 
purplish. Calyx ovoid, with 4 broad blunt triangular sub-equal teeth. 
^'orolla-tuhct hairy within. Fruit less than *l in. long, pubcriilons. 
VV. & A. Prod. 439; Wight III. t. 123: Dalz & Gibs. FI. Bomb. 111. 
Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 128. K, teres, DC. Prod. IV. 569; Wall. Cat. 
819 in part. K. exserta, DC. l.c. K. umhellata, Banks; Spreng. Syst. I. 
406, K. sumatrensis, Wall. Cat. 6183. liC. mollis, Br. in Wall. Cat. 
820, not of W. ^ A. K. striefa, Thw. Enum. 152. Spermacore ? teres and 
S. exserta, Roxb. Hort Beng. 10 ; FI. Ind. I. 367, 368 : Ed. Carey & Wall. 
I. 373, 374. S. sumafrensis, Retz Obs. IV. 23, ox Cham. & Schl. in 
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Linnaja, IIT. 316 (not of Roxh. FL Ind, L 336 ?) Ouncea trifida^ Ham. in 
Don Prodr, 135. 

Tn all the provinces. — D istrib. Malayan Archipelago, British 

India, tropical Australia. 

Canthiom, Lara. 

Shrubs (sometiraes climbing), unarmed or spinous, their stipules 
of teuconnato. Flowers small, axillary, fascicled, or in corymbose, often 
pedunculate, cymes; sometimes polygamous. Calyx with short tube 
and short persistent or deciduous cupular 4- or 5 -toothed limb. Corolla- 
tube funnel-shaped, campanulate or uroeolato, usually with a ring of 
defloxcd hairs in the throat; limb 4-5-lobed, valvate in bud, finally 
roflexed. Authors etpial in number to the lobes of the limb, inserted in 
the mouth or throat of tlie corolla, sessile or on short filaments. Dish 
annular, tumid or depressed. Orur?/ 2-cell ed ; style stout; stigma large, 
entire or bifid ; ovules solitary in the loculi and pendulous. l}nijpe 
didymous or sub-globoso or (when one of the carpels is suppressed) 
rouifnrm, vvitli 1-2 pyrenes, or a 2-celled putaraen. heeds pendulous, 
oblong, vvitli membranous testa and fleshy albumen ; emliryo elongate, 
Hub-tei'oto ; the cotyledons sliort and the radicle superior. Disirib. 
Aliout HQ species; in Asia, Africa, tropical Australia and Polynesia. 

Flmvors 1 in, long, solitary or in pairs, axillary ... 1. C. jpaucijlorum. 

Flowers lersH than *6 in. long, in axillary cymes:— 

Spiny straggling or scandetib slirubs with more or less 
hairy leaves : — • 

Loaves rarely so much as I ’6 in. long, with 3 pairs of 
main-iirrvcs, tho remains of the calyx on the top of 
the fruit inconspicuous ... ... ••• 2. C- parvifoliuvn, , 

Leaves 2 to 3 in. long with 5 pairs of main-nerves : 
fruit crowned by the large calyx-tube ... ... 3. C. molle, 

UiiJirnunl trees or shrubs, glabrous or nearly so:— 

Corolla-tube wide, short ; — 

Fruit much compressed, obovate, about *15 in. 
long ; pyrenes not keeled : whole plant quite 
glabrous ... ... ... ... 4, (7, eonfertnm. 

Fruit ellipsoid, smooth, obscurely 4-»nglcd, some- 
what cotnpiesaod, 1 in. or more in length : pyrenes 
prominently keeled on the back, not warted ; leaves 
with a few adpressed hairs on their lower sur- 
face ... ... ... ... 5. C, glahrum. 

Corolla salver-shaped, the tube very narrow. Fruit 
rhuch compressed, didymous, minutely velvety, *26 
to f) in. long : pyrenes warted, not keeled : leaves 
quite glabrous ... ... ... ... 6. C. didymum. 

1. Canthium PAUCiPLORDM, King & Gamble, n. sp. A spiny glab- 
rous shrub 15 to 20 feet high: young branches thicker than ft 
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crowquill, pale, terete; spines few, slender, curved, shorter than the 
petioles, supra-axillary. Leaves membranous, elliptic-ovate, shortly and 
somewhat obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate; both surfaces pale 
olivaceous-brown when dry, dull ; main-nerves 4 to 5 pairs, spreading, 
somewhat prominent on the lower surface but evanescing at the tips, 
almost obsolete on the upper ; length 4 or 5 in. ; breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in, ; 
petioles '15 to *25 in. ; stipules small, broadly triangular. Flowers 
about 1 in. long, solitary or in pairs on a short minutely bractco- 
late axillary branch. Gahjx ‘2 in. long, cupular-campanulate, tho 
mouth with 5 short broad acute teeth. Corolla with a wide cylindric 
tube *5 in. long, having a ring of hairs inside near the base, otherwise 
glabrous ; the limb with 5 lanceolate erect or spreading lobes half as 
long as tho tube. Anthers exsorted, narrowly oblong, inserted by short 
filaments in the glabrous throat. Ovary 2-celled; style exsorted; 
stigma mitriform, oblong, 2-partite. Fruit nearly 1 in. long, pulpy, 
smootb, crowned by the large wide calyx-tube. Plcctronia imuciflora, 
K. & G. MS. 

Peuak : Scortechiniy 62. 

At once distinguishable by its largo flowers, solitary or in pairs. 

2. Canthium parvifouum, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 15: FI. Br. Tnd. I. 
534. A rambling spiny shrub often subscandent or scandent ; young 
branches thicker than a crow-quill, angled, at first densely rusty ad- 
dreascd-pilose, ultimately often sub-glabrous ; spines supra-axillary, 05 
to *2 in. in length, straight or curved, pubescent at the base, the 
tips glabrous and shining. Leaves small, siibcoriaccous, greenish when 
dry, ovate or elliptic, acute, the base cuneato ; upper surface glabrous ; 
the lower often sparsely hairy; the three pairs of slightly curved 
ascending main-nerves and the midrib pubescent usually on both sur- 
faces length '75 to 1*5 in.; breadth -5 to *75 in. : petioles *05 to *15 in.; 
stipules broad and short with an acute abrupt point. Flowas. *2 in. 
long, in small axillary clusters, on short pedicels. Calyx cupular- trun- 
cate, entire, or minutely 4- to 5- toothed. Corolla several times longer 
than tho calyx : the tube widely tubular in bud and constricted below the 
limb, when expanded tho tube globular, glabrous outside, but with a 
ring of dense deflexed white hairs inside ; the limb with 4 or 5 lan- 
ceolate deflexed lobes. Anthers partly oxserted, ovate, on short fila- 
ments. Stigma mitriform, sulcate. Fruit when ripe the size of a small 
cherry or black currant, glabrous. DC. Prod. IV, 474. Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. Ill, 135. C. scandens^ Blumo Bijdr. 966; DC. Prod. IV, 475. 
0. horridumy Blume Bijdr. 966; DC. Prod. IV, 474; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
11,255: Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. Ill, 135. Plectronia parvifolia smd P. 
horriday Kurz. For. FI. Burm. II, 36. Gardenia rigida^ Wall. Cat. 8257 
in part. 0. zizyphinumy Wall. Cat. 8288 A. C. Euhiaceay Wall. Cat. 6288 
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B. Hi/ptinnfhera rliamnoides^ Zoll. et Mor. in Zoll. Sjst. Vorzeichn. 60, 
Bondisia horriday Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II, 2f36. 

In all the provinces : not uncommon. 

Wg have hero reduced Blume’s species C. horridnm to the older one of 
Koxbnrgh ; for wo can find no character to separate the two, the form of the spines 
tho size of the fruit, and the amount of puhesconco hitherto relied upon being as 
a matter of fact inconstant. 

3. Canthium molle, King Gamble, n. sp. A straggling spiny shrub 
( ? scandent); all parts more or less densely pale rusty-pubescent; the 
young branches thinner than a goose-quill, dark-brown, more or less 
4-angled ; spines stout, supra-axillary, much curved downwards, *2 to 
•6 in. long. Leaves thickly membranous, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, tho base cuneato or rounded ; main-nerves about 5 
pairs, spreading, slightly prominent on the lower surface when dry, 
obsolete on tho upper; length 2 to 3 in.; breadth *75 to 15 in.; petioles 
*15 to *2 in.; stipules broadly triangular, apiculato, very short. Floioers 
*2 in. long, on pedicels nearly as long, in small axillary cymes or on 
short, minutely bracteolate, sometimes leaf-bearing, axillary branches. 
Calyx small, cupular, with 5 small acute teeth. Corolla with a wide 
tube glabrous outside, but inside with a ring from the throat of long 
deflexed white stout hairs : the lobes of tho limb about as long as tho 
tube, narrowly oblong, glabrous, deflexed. Anthers sessile, shortly 
oblong, exserted. Style exsorted ; stigma large, ovoid-globose, ridged. 
Fruit unknown. 

Singapore: in the Bot. Garden Jungle; Ridley 2Ht)0, 

4. Canthiu.m confertdm, Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II, 235. 
A shrub? everywhere glabrous; young branches rather thicker than a 
crow-quill, pale brown and striate when dry. Leaves coriaceous, oliva- 
ceous when dry, elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, shortly and bluntly acu- 
minate, tho base narrowing into the petiole; both surfaces dull, the 
reticulations obsolete ; main-nerves 3 (rarely 4) pairs, oblique, ascend- 
ing, scrobiculatc at tho axils, rather faint on both surfaces ; length 2*5 
to 4 in.; breadth 1*25 to 1*75 in.; petioles about 3 in., winged in the upper 
half; stipules triangular, acuminate, much shorter than the petioles. 
Cymes sessile, shorter than the petioles, the very short axis bearing a 
few minute bracts and 6 or 8 flowers on pedicels *J in. long. Flowers 
*25 in. long. Calyx very short and cupular, with 5 often minute teeth. 
Corolla coriaceous, rotate, the tube very short : the 5 lobes broadly tri- 
angular with thickened edges, refloxed, villous inside and bearing be- 
tween the lobes 5 ovate exserted anthers on short filaments. Style *1 in. 
long, bearing a large capitate-peltate corrugated stigma. Bisk large, 
thick, cushion-like. Fruit solitary, on a thin peduncle *15 in. long, 
compressed, obovate, smooth, cushion-like, glabrous. Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
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lud. Ill, 133. G. glomerulatum, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 585. Meme- 
cylon pauciflorum. Wall. Cat. 4114. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 2973 ; Maingay (K. D.) 8G2, 942. Penang : 
Wallich, Curtis 1119, 694. Singapore: Eidley 302, 358, 1895, 4124, 
4893, 9421, 9518, 9857. JonoRE: King and llullett. Pahang : Itidley 
2245. Perak : Scortechini. 

5. Canthium GLABRiiivT, Blunic Bijdr. 967. A small unarmed tree: 

young branebes thinner than a goose-quill, 4-angled, pale-brown when 
dry, glabrous. Leaves thickly membranous or sub-coriaceous, elliptic or 
ovate-elliptic, olivaceous and dull when dry, shortly and rather abrupt- 
ly acuminate, the base slightly and abruptly narrowed, or broad and 
rounded ; upper surface glabrous, the lower with some white sub- 
adpressed hairs, especially by the sides of tlie stout midrib and larger 
nerves \ main-nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, slightly curved, inconspi- 
cuous on the upper and only slightly conspicuous on the lower surface ; 
length 5 to 7 in.; breadth 2 to 3 in ; petiole *4 to *6 in. Stipules broadly 
triangular at the base, much acuminate, shorter than the petioles. 
Cymes many-tlowered, about 1 in. in diam., on short peduncles, dichoto- 
mously branched. Floivers pentamerous, *15 in. long, their pedicels 
slightly shorter. Calyx shortly campanulate or cupular, tlio mouth undu- 
late and with 5 small triangular teeth. Corolla widely tubular, con- 
stricted at the throat, the limb with 5 deep valvate broadly lanceolate 
acute spreading or reflexed lobes. Anthers ovate, on sliort filaments in 
the throat, with a line of vertically deflexed stout white hairs just below 
them. largo, sub-globular, rather turbinate, corrugated. Ovary 

5-celledf Fruit ellipsoid, pulpy, 4-angled (when dry) often compressed, 
smooth outside, the two enclosed pyrenes triangular, the inner faeo of 
each being flat, the outer faces deeply grooved so as to leave a bold 
central keel. DC. Prod. IV, 478 : Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind III, 133. P/ec- 
tronia glahra, Kurz For. FI. II, 35. Vangueria ? atroviridis, Wall. Cat. 
8412. Buhiacea, Wall. Cat. 8303. 

In all the provinces : common. 

This species is easily distinguished from C. didymum by its short widely tubular 
corolla slightly constricted just below the limb, that of C. didymum being hypocra- 
teriform with a narrow tube. The fruit of this is also large and quite glabrous. 

6. Canthium didymum, Gaertn. fil. Fruct. HI, 94. A tree: young 
branches without spines, nearly as thick as a goose-quill, 4.augled, at 
hrst brown, but afterwards pale, smooth, the nodes thickened. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, glabrous, narrowly elliptic or ovate-lanceolatc, occa- 
sionally sub-orbicular, the apices sub-acute, acute or shortly and bluntly 
acuminate, usually much narrowed at the base, but sometimes rounded ; 
upper surface dark-brown when dry, shining, the lower paler : main- 
Jicrves 3 to 5 pairs, slightly curved, ascending, thin but promiucut on 
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tbo lower surface as is the midrib, faint on the upper ; length 2*5 to 
6 in.; breadth 1*5 to 3*5 in.; petioles *25 to *3 in.; stipules *25 in. long^ 
triangular, with broad base and narrowly acuminate apex. Cymes sub- 
sessile or on short peduncles (*25 to I in. long) sometimes puberulons; 
branches longer than the peduncles, spreading, corymbose, crowded, many- 
flowered. Flowers about *25 in. long, on unequal slender pedicels. 
Calyx less than *1 in. long, narrowly campanulate ; mouth with short 
acute teeth or truncate. Corolla salver-shaped, the throat villous : the 
mouth with 5 blunt oblong deflexed lobes as long as or longer than the 
tube. Anthers narrowly oblong, on filaments half their length, inserted 
on the throat,' exserted and deflexed. Style glabrous; stigma sub- 
quadrate, notched or bifid. Fruit variable, always compressed and more 
or less didymous, usually somewhat obovoid or obovoid-cllipsoid, *25 to *6 
in. long, minutely velvety : pyrenes with hard dark warted putamen. 
Roxb. FI. Ind. I, 535 : W. & A. Prodr. 425 ; DC. Prod. IV, 473 ; Wall 
Cat. 8413; Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. IIT, 132; Trimen FI. Ceyl. II, 343. 
Plectronia didyma^ Kurz For. Flor. Burma. II, 35. Psydrax dicoccos^ 
Gaertn. Fruct. p. 125, t. *26 ; DO. Prod. IV, 476. Vaugueria dicocca 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., II 250. Webera cymosa^ Willd. Sp. p. 1224. In- 
determ. Wall. Cat. 9069. 

In all the provinces, very common. 

Tho South Indian species C. umhellatumt Wight, Ic. 1034 is, in my opinion, 
only a form of this species. 

Doubtful Species. 

7. Oantuium grisegm, King & Gamble. A shrub ? Young bran- 
ches nearly as thick as a goose-quill, striate and purplish-brown when dry. 
Leaves membranous, narrowly elliptic, tapering to each end ; upper sur- 
face dark, sparsely strigose when young, afterwards glabrous; lower 
surface cinereous with pale curved hairs, especially on the midrib and 
4 or 5 pairs of rather prominent little-curved ascending main-nerves; 
length (when young) 2 to 2*5 in.; breadth *75 to 1*25 in.; petioles *2 to 
•25 in.; stipules broadly triangular, acute, much shorter than the petioles. 
Flowers *2 in. long, pedicellate, crowded on short multi-bracteolate axil- 
lary branches longer than the petioles, the pedicels *15 to *2 in. long, 
pubescent. Calyx one-third the length of tho corolla, rotate, with 5 
long narrow spreading lobes. Corolla much pointed in bud, with a 
short wide tube puberulous outside but densely hairy inside ; the 5 lobes 
about as long as the tube, triangular, acuminate, sub-erect. Anthers 
sub-sessile in the tube, included, elliptic. Stigma large, globose, ribbed. 
Fruit unknown. 

Lankawi ; Curtis 2804. 

Only once collected. Has a strong superficial resemblance to Vangueria spi- 
nosa Boxb. 
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86. Mesoptera, Hook fil. 

A tree witli stout fccrete branches and large, very coriaceous leaves : 
stipules large, coriaceous, unequal. Flotcers minute, in dense ebraoteo- 
late axillary cymes shorter than the petioles. Calyx-lnhe short, hemi- 
spheric, 5-toothed. Corolla-hihe short ; throat hniry ; lobes of the limb 
short, acute, valvate in bud. Stamens 5, inserted on tlie throat; fila- 
ments short, subulate; anthers oblong, apiculate. Ovary 2-cclled : style 
sliort, stout; stigma capitate, 10-lobed : ovules 1 in each cell, attacbod 
to the septum. Fmit small, 2-celled and didymons, or 1 -celled and 
globose, smooth : pericarp coriaceous, with a thin fleshy covering. Seeds 
mip-shaped, embracing a thick horny projection from the inner angle of 
the cell; testa adruatc to ihe fleshy albumen : embryo slender, C3dindrie, 
coiled in the middle of tlie albumen ; cotyledons short, obtuse; railieh' 
long, superior. — A single Malayan species. 

Mesoptera MATNriAYi, Hook til. in Benth, Hook. til. Oen. Plan- 
lar. II. 181 ; FI. Brit. Ind. Ill, 137. Young branches as thick as agooso- 
(inill, deciduously rusty-tomentose. Leaves elliptic or broadly ovate ; 
shortly acuminate, smooth and shining on the upper surface, rusty- 
tomentose on the lower; main-nerves 5 to 7 pairs, curved, ascending, 
depressed on the upper, bold and prominent on the lower surface; 
length 7 to 9 in.; breadth 4*5 to 5*5 in. Stipules Yery unequal and 
obtuse, with sirong parallel iierve.s, one obliquely oblong, 1 in. in length, 
the other shorter and rounded ; petiole *5 in. long, very stout. Cymes 
less than *5 in. in diam. in flower, but in fruit 2*25 in. in diam. and much 
branched, pubescent. Fruit when didymous *2 to *25 in. across ; when 
«ingle-secded and globular about half as much. 

Malacca: Mtiingay (K.D.) 039. 

Known only from Maingay^a two specimens in Ilerb. Kew. The above desorip' 
tion is mainly copied from Sir Joseph Hooker’s. 

37. Gardeniopsis, Miq. 

Shrubby or- sub-arboreous, glabrous, with stout branches. Leaves 
very coriaceous, oblanceolate, many-nerved ; stipules lanceolate, cadu- 
cous. Flowers in small somewhat supra-axillary clusters without bracts 
or braeteoles. Calyx small, its tube cylindric; the limb with 5 spread- 
ing lobes. Corolla much larger than the calyx (1 in. or more in length) ; 
its tube widely cylindric, less than half as long as the limb ; lobes of 
limb large, ovate, imbricate. Stamens 5, inserted near the base of the 
corolla- tube ; the anthers linear, acuminate, included. Style short, stigma 
fusiform acute ; ovary 2-eellcd with 1 ovule in each cell. Fruit broadly 
Ovoid, rugulose, with 10 broad bold ridges, its sub-truncate apex 
J. il. 9 
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surrounded by the enlarged thickened incurved calyx-lobes, 2-colled, 2- 
sceded. Distrib. — O ne or perhaps two species, both Malayan. 

G(ardeniopsis longipolia, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lngd. Bat. IV, 250 and 
262. A small tree 10 or 12 feet high : young branche.s as thick as a 
goose-quill, pale-brown. Leaves coriaceous, oblanccolate, gradually nar- 
rowed, in their lower three-fourths, to the stout petiole ; main-nerves 15 
to 20 pairs, slightly curved upwards and interarching *1 in. from the 
slightly recurved edges, the intermediate nerves are numerous but fainter, 
all prominent on the lower surface and depressed on the upper ; both 
surfaces yellowi.sh-brown, the lower paler and reticulate, length 6 to 16 
in.] breadth I'o to 3 5 in.; petioles *3 to *5 in long ; stipules narrowly 
lanceolate, aeuminato, ‘4 to *5 in. long. Flowers sessile in clusteis of 
5 or 6; the calyx-tube about *1 in. long : the limb about *15 in. across, 
its lobes ovate. Frnit *4 to *6 in. long. 

Malacca: Derry 960. Perak: Scortechini IPruy 2832, 3693 ; 

Kmg's Oollector 2361, 2850, 6934; Ridley 9722. PAitANQ: Ridley 2661. 
Neori Sembtlan: Ridley 10081. Distrib. — Sumatra. 

There ia what appears to be a distinct species of this in l>ornoo {llar'dnnd BOll ) 
with longer narrower calyx-Iobcs and fruit 1*25 in. long. 

38. Wbbera, Schreber. 

Trees or shrubs with thinly coriaceous or membranous leaves drying 
black. Flowers in terminal paniculate cymes, usually on bi-bracleolato 
pedicels. Calyx-tuhe campanulate or urceolate, the limb 5-toothed or 
5-partite. Corolla cylindric or narrowly funnel-shaped ; its tube shorter, 
equal to or longer than the lobes of the limb ; throat glabrous or with a 
lino of hairs; limb 5-lobcd, narrowly oblong, spreading or refloxed, 
twisted in bud. Stamens 5, lineni\ inserted by short filaments on the 
throat, short, usually pubescent ; stiyma long, spindle-shaped or 

ligulato, grooved, exserted. Ovary 2-celled, each cell witii a single or 
at most with 2 ovules. Fruit baccate, with little pulp, 2-celled ; each 
cell with a single plano-convex seed often cupped on the plane surface : 
testa various, albumen fleshy or horny ; embryo small, cotyledons leafy. 
Distrib, — About 20 species, all tropical. 

The genns WeberOy ns understood in Hooker’s Flora of British India, i.9 compo.9* 
ed of two sets of plants, one wdth 2 or more ovules in each cell of the ovary, the 
other with only a single ovule in each. The former are, in that work, formed into 
the .section Euwebera. In theso Materials the same plants are described under the 
genua Stylocoryna of Cavanillcs. By other authors they havo been treated ns a 
genus either under the name of Tarenna, Gaortner or of Chomelia, Linn, (not of 
Jacquin and Vellosa), The species with single ovules in each cell are, in the Flora 
of British India, grouped in a section named Pseudixora, Here they are treated 
under the generic name Webera, The two sections, Euwebera and Pseuidixot'ay are 
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thus, on account of their ovulation, removed to distant positions in the family of 

of Ruhiacete. 

Lobes of the corolla longer than its tube 
Apices of the corolla-loboa acuminate, reflezed in 
bud and forming a stem at tlio apex of the flower- 
bud: fruit ovoid ... ... ... 1, W, stellidaia. 

Apices of the corolla-lobes not linear or roflexod in 
bud ; fruit globular : — 

I^obes of corolla with ciliate margins; calyx *26 
in. long, its lobes largo, oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate ... ... ... ••• 2. W. Ridleyi. 

Lobes of corolla glabrous; calyx *16 in. long, 
iis lobes broadly triangular, acute: — 

Leaves 5 to 8 in. long, with 8 to 10 pairs of 

nerves ... ... -«• ... 3* Wallichu, 

Leaves 2 5 to 3*5 in. long, with 6 or 6 pairs of 

nerves ... ... •»» ... 4. W* Curtiiiii, 

Lobes of the corolla and its tube of equal length ... 6. 17. odorata. 

Lobes of the corolla shorter than its tube 
Cymes trichotomously panided, on peduncles 
several inches in length : — 

Calyx a little over *1 in. long, the limb with 5 
short blunt teeth ; leaves glabrous with 8 to 10 
pairs of nerves ... ... ... 6. W. (jrandifolia. 

Calyx *15 in. long, the limb with 6 deeply linear 
lobes as long as its tube; leaves puberulous 
beneath, with 8 to 16 pairs of nerves ... 7. 17, longifolia. 

Cymes condensed, with very short peduncles : — 

Loaves glabrous and with 16 to 18 pairs of sub- 
horizontal nerves; lobes of calyx linear-lan- 
ceolate, longer than the tube ... ... 8. 17. Wrayi. 

Leaves with scattered adpressod hairs on the 
* under surface, especially on the midrib and 8 
to 10 pairs of nerves ; lobes of calyx less than 
half as long as its tube, triangular, sub-acute ... 9. T7. Fappu. 

1. Webera stbllulata, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 104 A shrub : 
young branches much thinner than a goose-quill, dark-coloured, sub- 
torete, glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-elliptic to elliptic, 
J^hortly acuminate at the apex, cuneate at the base, upper surface 
glabrous, shining, very dark when dry, the midrib and nerves depressed ; 
the lower paler and dull, sometimes puberulous when young, but 
visually glabrous ; main-nerves 7 to 10 pairs, rather faint, curved, as- 
cending : length 4*5 to 9 in. ; breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *25 to *4 in. ; 
stipules ovate, acuminate, *J6 in. long. Cymes (including the short 
peduncle) 1 to 1*5 in. long, terminal, solitary, at first puberulous, after- 
wards glabrous, trichotomous, rather few-flowered j the bracteolcs 
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linear-lanceolate, persistent. Floioer -pedicels shorter than tlie calyx, brac- 
teolate. Calyx about *15 in. long, narrowly campanulatc, cut about half- 
way down into 5 acute triangular lobes. Corolla ’4 in. long ; the tube 
cyliiidric, only *1 in. long ; the limb *3 in. long, its lobes imbricate? 
oblong, acuminate with free reflcxed linear points ; throat slightly hairy. 
Anthers linear, acuminate, on short filaments, included. Ovary with 
two l-ovuled cells ; style much shorter than the fusiform hairy includ- 
ed stigma. Fruit broadly ovoid or sub-globular, crowned by the calyx- 
lobes, glabrous, 4 in. long. Seeds 2. Stylocoryne Wehera, Wall. Cat. 810 
T (hi part). Pavetta aristatUy Wall. Cat. 6169. 

Penang : Wallich, Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 3086; Mamyay (K.D.) 
850. Selangou: Ridley, 10220. Pekak : King's Collector, 973, 4309, 
5951, 6169, 10228 ; Wray, 458, 1094, 3745. 

Some of the specimens of this have the loaves of a pale olivaceons-brown oolorir 
(when dry), contrasting in this respect strongly in colour with the majority wliich 
uro very dark. The species is woll-inarkcd by its corolla, the tube of winch is only 
one-quarter as long as the oblong lobes of the limb, wliilo the tiro linear points 
of the latter are reflexed and form a kind of star at the apex of the flower-buds. 
The lobes do not appear to expand, for in all the specimens I have seen they remain 
convolute. 

'2. Webeka Ridleyi H.H.W. Pearson MSS. in Herb. Kevv. A low 
glabrous shrub ; young branches pale-brown, obtusely 4-angled. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic, acute or shortly acuminate, the base 
cuneate; both surfaces olivaceous-brown, sinning (especially tlie upper) 
when dry, main-nerves 10 to 14 pairs, curved, spreading, faint but 
distinct on both surfaces ; length 5*5 to 7 in. ; breadth 2 to 3 in. ; 
petioles *4 to 7 in. ; stipules broadly triangular, acute, about *2 in. long. 
Cynics several together, terminal, in short pedicels, trichotomous, few- 
flowered ; tljo branchlets angled and with a few permanent boat-shaped 
acute bracteoles. Flower pedicels about as long as tho calyx, bibrac- 
teolate near the apex. Calyx *25 to ’3 in. long, campanulate, the limb as 
long as the tube, deeply divided into 5 oblong-lanceolate acuiuinate 
lobes. Corolla not much longer than the calyx ; tho tube short ; the 
limb three times longer and deeply divided into 5 oblong, acute, contorted 
lobes with ciliate margins. Anthers 5, inserted on tlie throat in a band 
of hair. Ovary with two uni-ovulate cells ; style very short : stigma 
fusiform, sulcate, glabrous. Fimit fusiform, glabrous, the calyx-scar 
apiculate. 

Singapore : at Chan Chu Kang, Ridley, 6147. Jouore : King, 602, 
Perak : Khig's Collector, 4585, 4615. 

Only once collected and not in fruit ; flowers white. A sperieH near W . WaUichii 
but with longer corolla lobes ciliate at tho margin. 
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3, WfiBERA Wallichii, Hook fil. FI. Br. Tnd. IIL 105. A shrub 4 
to 8 feet high, glabrous except the branches of the inflorescence and the 
calyx: young branches thinner than a goose-quill, usually dark-coloured, 
obscurely 4-angled. Leaves membranous, oblong-elliptic, oblong, or el- 
liptic, rarely oblanceolate, the apex shortly acuminate, the base cuneate ; 
both surfaces more or less darkly olivaceous when dry, the midrib rather 
bold; main-nerves 8 to 10 pairs, slightly curved, ascending, thin and 
only slightly prominent; length 5 to 8 in. ; breadth 2 to 275 in., petiole 
•4 to *6 in. Stipules broadl}^ triangular, acuminate, *25 in. long. Panicles 
terminal, much branched, shortly pedunculate, about 1 25 to 2*5 in. 
long including the peduncle, and equally broad branches and their 
divisions puberulous, cymose ; bractcoles triangular acute, about I in. 
long. Flowers *4 to ‘G in. long, on compressed pedicels longer than the 
calyx. Calyx ’15 in. long, bractcolatc (often bibracteolate) at the base, 
.shortly campanulate, with 5 broadly triangular acute teeth, puberulous 
extcinally. Corolla ’45 in. long, glabrous, salver-shaped, tlie short tube 
with a belt of hair inside: the lobes linear-lanceolate, longer than the 
tube, reflexed. Anthers 5, exserted, linear-oblong, the apex sub-acute, 
the base blunt and prolonged beyond the attacliment to the short fila- 
ment. Stylo cylindrio, hairy in the middle : stigma as long as the style, 
compressed, exserted. Fruit fusiform, glabrous, reticulate when dry, 
shining, not ridged, crowned by the small calyx, *4 in. long and *3 in. in 
diaru. Seeds 2. Stylocoryne WeherUf Wall. Cat, 840, I (for the most 
part), Pavetta weherxfolia^ Wall. Cat. G182 A, in part B. 

Maucca: Uriffith (K D.) 3084, 3004; Maingay (K.D.) 851. 
PiOKAK : Wray^ 3745; Kimfs Collector^ 1932, 2616, 2921, 2794, 5032, 
5957, 10228 ; Scortechinij 429. 

4. Wedeka CuRTKSir, King, ii. sp. A small shrub; all parts glab- 
rous except the cinercous-puborulou.s inflorescence. Leaves coriaceous, 
narrowly elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base cuncate ; both surfaces 
drying dark olivaceous-brown, the lower paler ; main-nerves 5 or 6 pairs, 
ratlier straight, ascending: length 2*5 to 35 in.; breadth *9 to 1*35 in. 
petiole *15 to *3 in,; stipules ovate or ovate-lanceolate, much acuminate. 
Cymes terminal, sub-sessile, only about 1 in. in ditirn. each way, tricho- 
tomous, few-flowered, the short branches and the flower-pedicels cine- 
reous-puberulous, angled ; pedicels slightly longer than the calyx ; 
Calyx *1 in. long, campanulate ; the limb with 5 acute triangular erect 
lobes. Gorolla4uhe widely cylindric, not much exceeding the calyx, and 
about one-third of the length of the 5 imbricate, ’oblong, blunt, reflexed 
lobes of the limb. Style shorter than the lobes of the limb, but exserted 
on account of their reflexion ; clavatc, grooved. Ovary 2-col led : cells 
taoh with a single ovule. Fruit globular, crowned by the small 
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calyx-scar, glabrous, *2 in. in diam. when dry. Seeds 2, plano-convex, 
the plane surface with a large pit. 

Kkdaii: Curtis^ 2545, 2546. Langkawf : Curtis, 2805. Perak ; 
Wray, 3612. 

5. Werrra oookata Roxb., Hurt. Beng. J5 : FI. Ind. I, 699, A 
.sliorb shrub 6 to 10 feet high ; young branches cinereous, sub-terete, 
Lmrr** membranous oblong-elliptic (often nairowly so), shortly acumi- 
nate, the base much narrowed ; both surfaces dull, glabrous, the lower 
pubescent in var., deep olivaceous when dry : main-nerves 8 or 9 pairs, 
faint, little curved, ascending or spreading, length 5 to 8 in.; breadth 
1*5 to 3 in.; petiole *4 to *8 in.; stipules triangular, acuminate, much 
shorter than the petioles. Cymes large terminal, paniculate, trichoto- 
mous, lax, 5 or 6 inches wide and equally long, spreading; the peduncles 
and branches long and slender, 4-angled, cinereous-pubescent : bracteolcs 
linear, persistent. Floiver-pediccls as long as or longer than the flowers, 
pubescent. Calyx urccolatc-campanulate, about ‘1 in. long; the teeth 
shorter than the tube, lanceolate. Corolla-tube slender, cyliiidric, *25 in. 
long, the lobes imbricate, clavatc in bud, about the same length, nar- 
rowly oblong, acute, sub-falcatc, reflexed, their upper surfaces glabrous. 
Ovary 2-celled, each cell with 2 ovules ; stigma exserted, clavatc- 
subulato. Fruit the size of a large pea, 2-colled, 2-seeded. Hook fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. Ill, 102. W, macrophylla^ Roxb. l.c. 697. Pavetfawehermfolia, 
Br. in Wall. Cat. 6182 A, in part. P, cerher refolia, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II, 
279. Stylocoryne Wehera Wall. Cat. 8401. S, penangensis, Miq. l.c. 207. 
Cupici macrophylla DC. Prod. IV, 394. 

Penang: Wallich. Perak: King's Collector 3121, 3807, 4236; 
Wray 1147. 

Vak. pnhescens, King ; lower surfaces of leaves pubescent. 

Perak : at 3400 feet ; Wray, 474. 

6. Webera grandieolia, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 105. A shrub 
or small tree: young panicles obtusely 4-angled, deciduously and 
minutely rusty-pubescent. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic- 
oblong or oblong-oblanceolate, shortly and often abruptly acuminate, 
much narrowed at the base: both surfaces (when dry) brown, tinged 
with olivaceous, the lower slightly the paler, quite glabrous ; mnin-nerves 
8 to 12 (rarely as many as 16) pairs, thin but distinct on both surfaces, 
spreading, curved: length 5 to 10 (rarely 12) in.; breadth 2 to 4 in.; 
petiole *4 to ‘75 in.; stipules broadly ovate, shortly acuminate, *2 to '3 
in. long. Cymes as in W. longifolia, but on shorter peduncles and with 
fewer bractcoles. CaZt/ir slightly more than *1 in. long, flask-shaped, the 
limb with 5 short blunt teeth. Flowers as in W. longifolia, but slightly 
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shorter, and more obovato in bud; fruit as in IF. longifolia. Ixora 
grandifoliay Br. in Wall, Cat, 6134. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 2796; Maingay (K.D.) 854. Sjngaporr ; 
Wallich; Eidley im, 10411, 10852. Pkrak: Wray 3001, 3377: 
Ridley \ King^s Oollector 763. Johore: Ridley^ 11167. 

7. Webeua longifolia, Hook. fil. FI. Br. lud. Ill, 105. A shrub, 

3 ^ouiig branches thinner than a goose-quill, obtusely 4-aiigled, deciclii- 
ously rusty-puberulous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblanceolatc, elliptic- 
oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, shortly aciirniuato, narrowed from the 
middle or above it to the short petiole; both surfaces drying olivaccous- 
hrown ; the upper glabrous and shining, the lower dcclduously ciiiereous- 
paberulous, main-nerves 8 to 16 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent 
on the lower sui face, faint on the upper, length 6 to 12 in.: breadth 2 to 
3 in.: 2 >ctioIe '4 to 1 in.; stipules ovate, much acuminate, hairy, about 
•3 in. long. Cynics erect, terminal, paniculate, trichotomous, on rusty- 
pubescent obtusely 4-angled peduncles several inches (sometimes 9 or 10) 
ill length ; ultimate branclilets crowded : the liower-pedicela cacli with 
2 linear bractcoles at its base. Calyx '15 in, long, narrowly campanu- 
late, divided into 5 deep linear hairy lobes as long as the tube. 
Corolla pubescent, about '65 in. long; the tube cylindric, more than 
twice as long as the oblong obtuse lobes. Style exserted. Ovary 2- 
colled, each cell with one ovule, globular, glabrous, 4 in, in diam. 

(when dry), crowned by the long linear calyx-lobes. Ixora longifolia^ 
G. Don. Geii. Syst. Ill, 573. J. macrophylla Br. in Wall. Cat. 6165 (not 
of Bartl.), Pavetta longifolia^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. IT, 275. 

Penang: WalUch/philUps ; Ridley, Curtis U7, 1141. Perak: 

Kinfs Collector, 2737,3825, 6220, 6632, 10662; Wray, 2081, 2861, 2885 ; 
^S'ror/ecjim, 228 ; Ridley, 2^20. Joiiore : Ridley, l\\66. 

8. W ehera W rayi King, n. sp. Glabrous, except the infloi’escenco : 
young branches 4-angled, thinner than a goose-quill. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, large, oblong-elliptic, shortly acuminate, cuncato at the base ; 
both surfaces blackish-olivaceous when dry, shining, the midrib con- 
spicuous on both, channelled on the upper ; main-nerves 16 to 18 pairs, 
spreading, sub* horizontal, faintly visible on both surfaces ; length 9 to 
11 in. long; breadth 2 5 to 3'5 in.; petiole *5 in. long, narrowly winged 
above. Cymes terminal, umbellately panicled, about 1*25 in. long and 
broad ; the branches few, pubescent, slender, angled, few-flowered, the 
bracteolcs minute : pedicels shorter than the calyx, pubescent, bractco- 
late. Calyx *15 in. long, narrowly campanulate, the teeth linear-lanceo- 
^Rte, pubescent, erect, longer than the tube. Corolla narrowly funnel- 
Rhaped, puberulous outside, *35 in. long: lobes linear-oblong, blunt, about 
R Hiird of the length of the tube. Stigma narrowly clavate, exserted, 
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glabrous. Fruit depressed- globular, smooth, shining, black when dry, 
crowned by the small calyx-scar, *4 in. in diam. and ‘25 in. long. Seetln 
2, plano-convex with a depression on tho plane side. 

Perak: ScortecJiini ; TFray, 2477, 

9. Webera Yappit, King, n. sp. Young branches thinner than a 
goose-quill, pale-brown when dry, glabrous. Leaves membranous, nar- 
rowly oblong-elliptic, acuminate, the base cuneate, both surfaces oliva- 
ceous when dry, tho upper quite glabrous, the midrib slightly channel- 
led ; the lower paler, glabrous but for a few scattered adpressed pale 
hairs cliielly along the prominent midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of curved 
ascending distinct nerves : length 5 to 7 in.; breadth 1*5 to 1*75 in.; 
petioles *3 to *5 in.; stipules broadly lanceolate-oblong, blunt, shorter 
than tho petiole. Gyme on a short peduncle, terminal, paniculate, con- 
densed, about 2*5 in. in diam., its branches pubescent; bracteoles few, 
linear. Flower-peiliceJs about as long as the calyx, Cahj.i' *1 in. long, 
narrowly cainpanulate, pubescent ; its 5 lobes less than half as long as 
the tube, triangular, sub-acute, rusty-pubescent. Corolla tube narrowly 
infundibuliform, about *4 in. long, pubescent; the 5 blunt oblong lobes 
of the limb imbricate in bud, reflexed where expanded, glabrous, fitylo 
short; stigma slightly exserted, ligulate. FnaV the size of a small pea, 
glabrous, ^eeds 2, plano-convex. 

Perak : Ya/)p. 482; TFray 10, 

39. IxORA, Linn. 

Shrubs or small trees with terete branches. Leaves opposite, rarely 
in whoids of three, often coriaceous, rarely sessile. Stipules inter- 
petiolar, often with broad bases and acuminate or linear apices, de- 
ciduous or persistent. Flowers in terminal trichotomously branched, 
often corymbose cymes ^ each bi-bracteolate, rarely 5-merous, Calyx-tuhi 
cainpanulate, often narrowly so; the limb 4-toothed, persistent. Corolla 
salver-shaped : the tube narrowly cylindric much longer than the calyx, 
rarely widened towards tlic apex, the throat naked or hairy ; the limb 
with 4, rarely 5 .spreading or reflexed lobes, twisted in bud. Stamens 
as many as the corolla-lobes, and inserted on its mouth by short filaments 
or sessile; anthers linear or oblong usually acuminate, the base bifid, 
dorsifixod, erect, more or less exerted. Ovary 2-celled. Style filiform, 
ex.sorted but never twice ns long as the corolla-tube. Stigma slender, 
fusiform before expansion, after expansion its two arms curved and 
divei'gent; ovules solitary, peltately attached to the septum of each 
cell : niicropyle inferior. Fruit globose or didymous, with 2 plano- 
convex or ventrally concave coriaceous pyrenes. Seeds of the same 
shape as the pyrenes ; testa membranous ; albumen cartilaginous 
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embryo curved ; cotyledons foliaceous ; radicle inferior. — Distkid. Species 
about 110; mostly tropical Asiatic and African. 


Lobes of the calyx as long as, or longer than, its 
tube : — 


Leaves hairy beneath : — 

Calyx-lobes narrowly lanceolate, acuminate ... 1. I. Bninonis. 

Leaves everywhere glabrous : — 

Calyx-lobes broadly lanceolate, acute, unequal ... 2. I. tnerguenifds. 

Calyx-lobes broad, blunt, unequal ; bracts not 

covering the calyces ... ... ... 3. I. Kiugstom. 

Calyx-lobes ovate, obtuse, pnberuloua ; bracts 

longer than the calyces and covering them ... 4. I, multihracteala. 

Calyx-lobos narrowly lanceolate, about as long 

ns the tube ... ... ... ... 5. I, arguta. 

Lobes of tlio calyx shorter than its tube : — 

Lobes acute : — 

Tube of corolla 1 to 1*26 in. long : — 

Leaves sessile, cordate at the base, 2 to 3 in. 
long 

••• ... 0, I, coccinca. 

Loaves elliptic to oblong-elliptic, not cordate, 

6 to 9 in. long; their petioles *3 to *5 in. 
long ... ... ... ... 7. I 

congci^fii. 

Tube of tho corolla *25 to ‘3 in. long : — 

Loaves oblong-elliptic, shortly petiolato, 3*5 to 
6 in, long; cymes with many divergent branches 8. /. undulata. 

Lobes blunt 

Tube of corolla 1 to 1 23 in, long : — 

Cymes pendulous on long slender peduncles 9. I. penduJa. 

, Cymes not pendulous j peduncles 1 to 2 in. long : — 

Main-nerves of leaves 15 to 20 pairs ... 10. I. opaca. 

Main-nerves of leaves 8 to 12 pairs ... 17. I. gmndifulia, var, 

Kurziana, 

• Tube of corolla 1 to 1*76 in. long : — 

Cymes lax, spreading, leaves petiolato, acute at 
the base ; branching sbrnbs (often tall) : — 

Leaves thinly membranous, their main- 

nerves 15 to 25 pairs ... ... 11. I. Lohbii. 

Leaves coriaceous, their main-nerves 10 to 

12 pkirs ... ... ... 12. Z. fidgeiis. 

Cymes not spreading, simple unbraiiched shrubs 
1 or 2 feet high ; leaves sessile, oblauceolate, 
cordate at the base : — 

Main-nerves of leaves 16 to 18 pairs ... 13. Z. humilis. 

Main- nerves of leaves 8 to 10 pairs ... 14. Z. Scortechinii, 

Tube of corolla *8 in. long; cymes dense, 2 to 3 in. 
in diam. ... ... ... ... 15. Z. alricta, 

J« 11. 10 
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Tube of corolla ‘4 in. long; cymes lax, slightly 
branched, 1 to 1*5 in. long ... ... 16. I. concinna. 

Tube 6f corolla *2 to *4 in. long:— 

Cymes 2 to 4 in. across, branched, spreading : — 

Leaves coriaceous : cymes branched from the 
baso ... ... ... ... 17. I. grandifolia. 

Leaves membranous ; cymes on long slender 
naked peduncles 3 to 4 in. long ... 18. I. diversifolia. 

1. Txora Brdnonis, Wall. Cat. G136. A sbrub ; young branches 
thicker than a crow-quill, covered with short cinereous-brown tomenturo. 
Leaves thinly membranous, sessile, oblanceolate, sometimes sub-pan duri- 
form, shortly caudate-acuminate, tapering much to the rounded or 
minutely cordate baso ; upper surface with the interspaces shining and 
glabrous, the depressed midrib and 10 to 12 pairs of rather faint curved 
ascending maiii-ncrves minutely tomentoso ; lower surface with minute 
spreading pubescence especially on the prominent midrib, main-nerves 
and reticulations, length 5 to 10 in. ; breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in. ; stipules 
with broad ovate bases with stout midribs, and long thin linear apical 
tails, length (including tho tails) *5 in. Cymes about 1*5 in. long, 
12- to 20-tlowcrcd, on short tomentose peduncles, 4 to 6 collected in 
corymbs on the apices of the branches, their bracteolcs filiform and 
hairy. Flowers sessile ; calyx *15 to *2 in. long, narrowly campanulate, 
the 4 teeth narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, as long as tho tube. Corolla 
1 to 1*5 in. long, externally with long cinereous spreading deciduous 
hairs, ultimately nearly glabrous ; the tube very narrowly cylindric, 
glabrous and ridged inside, the throat hairy: limb *5 in. across, its 
lobes 4, oblongc-clliptic, acute, spreading or reflexed, quite glabrous on 
tho upper surface, sparsely hairy on the lower. Anthers elongate, nar- 
row, acuminate, deflexed, longer than their filaments. Stigma slender, 
slightly exBcited. Fruit ovoid, puberulous, *35 in. long, and *26 in. in 
diain, when dry, G. Don Gen. Syst. III. 573 ; Kurz Flora Burm. II. 20 ; 
Hook fil. FI. Br, Iiid. III. 139. Pavetta Brunonisy Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II, 
270 (not of Wight Icon.) 

Pknang: Wallichy \ Phillips ; B,idley,l(d^2. Perak : Wray^ 

3478, 3524 ; Kimfs Collectory 1658. Singapore : Lobh. Malacca : Main- 
gay (K.D.) 858. Distrib. Burma; Wall. Cat. 8447. 

2. IxoRA MERGUENSIS, Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 140. A robust 
shrub only 2 or 3 feet high, glabrous ; stern as thick as a swan’s-quill, 
compressed, cinereous. Leaves large, coriaceous, olliptic-oblong or obo- 
vatc, abruptly and shortly acuminate, tho baso very cuneate: both sur- 
faces olivaceous and dull ; when dry the lower paler and reticulate ; main- 
nerves 10 to 14 pairs, slender, slightly curving upwards; length 7 to 12 
in. ; breadth 2*26 to 4 in.; petioles *5 to 1 in,, stout, channelled, Cymo 
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globose, sub-seesilo, terminal, with numerous very short branches, about 
3 in. in diam., dense, many-flowered, pedicellate, each flower with a 
lanceolate small bract. Galyx *15 in. long, campanulate, the 4 lobes of 
the limb unequal, broadly lanceolate, acute, somewhat longer than the 
tube. Corolla-tube puberulous, *6 in. long, cylindric, narrow below, 
somewhat wider above ; the limb *6 in. across ; its lobes oblong, broad, 
blunt, spreading, the throat with a few hairs. Anthers sub-sessile, 
narrow, apiculafco. Fruit unknown. 

Malay Peninsula: GrlfUh (K.D.) 3003. Pongah : Curtis^ 2%L 
Perak : Wray^ 3543 ? 

Mr. Curtis has sent from Punkah two specitnons hearing the nnmber 2061, 
one in Herb. Kow and the other in Herb. Calcutta. The one in Herb. Calcutta is 
typical I. merguensis ; that in Kew forms the variety described below. 

Var. CnrtisUy King & Gamble; leaves narrowly elliptic-oblong, not 
at all obovate; nerves about 14 pairs, curving upwards, distinct on both 
surfaces; length 14 in.; breadth 4‘25. Corolla-tnhe nhout ‘S in. long, 
cylindric, widening upwards, puberulous; its limb nearly 1 in. across ; 
the lobes ovatc-lanceolate, sub-acute, the throat hairy. 

PUNGAII : CurtiSy 2961. 

3. IxouA Kingston!, Hook. fil. FI. Br. lud. HI, 140. A shrub or 
small tree : young branches as tliick as a duck’s quill, terete, smooth 
and dark-colourcd when dry. Leaves thinly membranous, shining and 
of a pale warm-brown colour when dry ; glabrous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, sometimes oblanceolate, the apex with a short usually blunt 
point, tapered from below the middle to the short petiole ; the reticula- 
tions slenrfer; main-nerves 15 to 18 pairs, slender, .spreading; lengtJi 5 
to 9 in.; breadth 2 to 3 in.: petiole *4 to '5 in. channelled; stipules 
semilunar, broad but only about ’1 to *15 in. long, the apex bearing a 
short brktle. Cyiyies 4 to 6, in a dense terminal coi'ymbose panicle 3 
or 4 in, in diam., each on a puberulous bractcatc peduncle about *5 in, 
long (longer in fiuit) and bearing numerous bibracteolate flowers, the 
bracts and pairs of bracteoles ovate-lanceolate, subcoriaceous, sub-acute, 
more or less persistent Floaters 4-raerou8, sessile, crowded. Calyx *2 
to ‘3 in. long ; the tube short, narrow ; the limb with 4 large deep broad 
blunt lobes longer than the tube, one usually longer than the other 3 
and resembling the bracts and bracteoles in texture. Corolla-tube 1 to 
125 in. long, slender, cylindric, glabrous ; the limb *5 to *6 in. across, 
the lobes broadly obovate, obtuse, spreading. narrow, apiculate, 

reflexed, longer than their filaments. Stigma slightly exserted, small. 
Fruit ovoid, puberulous, crowned hy the persistent calyx-lobes; length 
(including calyx-lobes) *7 in.: diameter *3 to *4 in (when dry). 
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Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 2996; Qoodenoug\\21\. Perak: Scor- 
techini, 2030 ; Wray, 626 ; King's Collector, 733, 871, 920, 932, 2540, 3167, 
4200, 5972. Selangor: Ridley, S6U, 7S00 ; Curtis, 2346. Johorr: 
Curtis, — Distrib. Andaman Islands. 

The corolla, according to Knnstler, is yellowish-red. The Andamanese speci- 
mens look slightly different, and may belong to a new species. Fruit of the Anda- 
man plant is wanting. 

4, IxoRA MULTiBRACTEATA, H. H. W, Pearson in Kew Bull. ed. 
A busli or small tree, all parts glabrous except the inflorescence ; young 
branches thinner than a goose-quill, somewhat compressed, pale when 
dry. Leaves membranous, palo yellowish-greon when dry, oblong- 
oblanceolato to oblong-elliptic, shortly and blurtly acuminate, much 
narrowed to the base ; both surfaces finely reticulate, main-nerves 10 to 
16 pairs, slightly curved, spreading, faint on both surfaces; length 5 to 
9 in.; breadth 1 5 to 3 in.; petiolo *3 to *6 in.; stipules cupular, only 
about *1 to ’15 in. long, shortly apiculate. Cymes axillary and terminal, 
from 2*5 to 5 in. in diam. with many spreading ridged glabrous bran- 
ches, and a peduncle less than 1 in. long ; bracts at the bases of the 
branchlets broad, blunt, from. *2 to *3 in. long ; ultimate branchlets with 
numerous imbricate ovate-triangular sub-cordate obtuse puberulous 1- 
nerved bracts *2 in. long at their bases, and 3 to 5 flowers nearly 1*5 in. 
in length ; flower bracteolcs ovate-obtuse, nerved, about *15 in. long^ 
Calyx sessile, about *25 in. long, puberulous, its lobes 4, ovate, obtuse. 
Corolla-tnhe puberulous outside, glabrous within, narrowly cylindric, 1 
in. to 1*25 in, long: its limb nearly *5 10. across: the 4 lobes oblong, 
blunt, glabrous. Anthers longer than the very short filaments, narrow- 
ly oblong, short, apiculate, the base sagittate. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay {K. B.) 856. Pungah: Curtis 29^4i. Lankawt; 
Curtis 3408. Andamans: Heifer (K. D.) 2997. Perak : Scortechini; Wray 
3317. Quedau : Ridley 5540. 

A species allied to I, Kingstoni, Hook, fil., b»it with less membranons leaves 
It is readily distinguished by the numerons bracteoles at tho bases of the flowers and 
by the large imbricate bracts at tho bases of the nltimato branchlets. 

5. IxouA ARGiTTA, Br. in Wall Cat. 6157. A tree; all parts except 
the inflorescence glabrous ; young branches much thinner than a goose- 
quill, obtusely 4-angled, glabrous, dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coria- 
ceous, broadly oblauceolate, rarely obovato or elliptic, rather abruptly 
and shortly acuminate, the base much narrowed, both surfaces drying 
very dark-brown, almost concolorous, shining ; main-nerves 6 or 7 pairs, 
curved, spreading, faint on both surfaces ; length 3*5 to 6 in, ; breadth 
1.5 to2*25 in. ; petiole *2 to ’4 in. ; stipules lanceolate, linear-acuminate, 
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shorter than the petiole. Cymes solitary, terminal on peduncles 1*9 
to 3 in. long, spreading, trichotomoiis, many-flowered, the bracteoles 
linear, persistent. Flower -pedicels shorter than the narrowly campanu- 
late calyx. Calyx less than *1 in. long, narrowly campanulate, its 4 or 
5 narrowly lanceolate acute teeth as long as the tube, erect. Corolla- 
tube narrowly cylindric, *4 or *5 in. long : the limb with 5 oblong api- 
culate lobes *2 in. long. Stigma narrowly fusiform (before the expan- 
sion of its lobes), slightly exserted. Fruit like a small pea if one-seeded ; 
broader and with two vertical groves if two-seeded, crowned by the 
small scar of the calyx, glabrous, smooth. L fiigricans, Hook. fil. FI. 
]3r. Ind. HI. 149, var. arguta. 1. nigricans^ Wall. Cat. 6154 B. and 0. 
only. 

Perak: Wray 2135, Curtis 1303, 980; Kings Collector 684, 870, 
2072, 4286, 4573, 4966, 8718, 10269, 10658, 10901;* Smrtechini. Kedah: 
’Ridley 8299. Selangor: Ridley 8240. Wellesley: Ridley 7013; 
Curtis^ 2451, 3206. Malacca: Maingay (K.D.) 859. 

The type Rpecimnns of this in the Wallichian Catalogue consist of two sheets 
flistinguishod by the letters A and B. The former was received from Hoth. ITeyne, 
and is therefore supposed to have come from Southern India. Slieet B is attributed 
to Penang. What appears to bo the same plant but with somewhat broader leaves 
also forms B and 0 of No. 6154 which was distributed under the name 1 nigricans, R, 
Br. Under this name (I. nigricans, R. Br.) there were unfortunately issued by Wallich 
two other plants lettered respectively 6154 A and D. These two not only differ 
from B and C, but also from each other. The name has however been adopted in 
the Flora of British India and the Wallichian No. 6164, without distinction of 
letters, has been taken as its basis. As the simplest solaiioti of the confusion which 
has thus arisen, I have ventured to restore the MSS. name 1. arguta, R. Br. for the 
plant— a common one in all the provinces— above described. 

6. IxoRA cocciNEA Liuu. Sp. PI. 159 (excl. syn.) A much 
branched shrub, the smaller branches of the cymes and the calyces 
pubcrulous, otherwise quite glabrous; young branches thinner than a 
goose-quill, pale. Leaves coriaceous^ pale when dry, broadly ovate or 
elliptic, sessile, the base cordate and stem clasping or slightly nar- 
rowed ; the apices sub acute or blunt and muc?’onate ; nervation indistinct 
when dry; length 2 to 3 in.; breadth 1*25 to 175 in.; stipules nar- 
rowly semilunar 'with long straight linear stiff apices. Gym es several 
together, at the apices of the branches, each on a short peduncle, minute- 
ly bracteate and bracteolate ; calyx less than *1 in. long, puberulous 
cylindric, with 4 acute tootli shorter than the tube. Corolla-tube 125 to 
1*5 in. long, narrowly cylindric ; the 4 lobes of the limb broad, acute, 
spreading, *25 in. long. Fruit fusiform, sometimes pulpy. Roxb. FI. 
Ind. I, 375; W. & A. Prod. FI. Pen. Ind. 427; Wight Icon. 153; Brand. 
For. Flora 275; Kurz. For. Flora, Burma II, 26 ; Hook. fil. FI. Bi\ Ind. 
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111,145. 7. grandiflora^ Br, in Bot. Reg. t. 164; DC. Prod. IV, 486. 
Wight in Hook. Bot. Miso. III. Suppl. t. 35. L propinqua, Br. in Wall, 
Cat. 6119. J. incarna^a, DC. Prod. l.c. 7. obovafa, Heyne in Roth 
Nov. Spec. 90. 7. Bandhnca, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 10 ; FI. Tnd. 1. 376 ; 
Wall. Cat. 6120 ; DC. Prod. l.c. ; Wight Ic. 149. Pavetta cocdnea and 
P. incarnataj Blumo Bijdr. 950. P. Bandhuca^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II, 
266. 

In most of the provinces; cultivated on account of its brilliant 
scarlet flowers. 

7. IxoRA CONGESTA, Roxb. FI. lud. I 387. A shrub, glabrous ex- 

cept the smaller branches of the cymes ; young branches half as thick as 
a goose quill, dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to oblong, 
elliptic, sub-acute or shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base rounded 
orcuncate; both surfaces brown when dry and rather dull, the lower 
paler ; main-nerves 12 to 20 pairs, spreading and interarching at the 
tips, depressed on the upper and prominent on the lower surface ; length 
6 to 9 in. ; breadth 2*25 to 4 in. ; petioles *3 to *5 in. ; stipules *15 in 
long, broad, shortly cuspidate. Cyme terminal, corymbiform, trichoto- 
mous on a short peduncle, 2*5 to 4 in. long (including the peduncle) 
and rather more in diam., condensed, the branches many-flowered. 
Calyx sessile or on a short pedicel, less than *1 in. long, with 4 triangular 
acute teeth shorter than the tube. Corolla-tube 1*25 to 1*5 in. long, 
narrowly cylindric ; its limb *5 or *6 in. across, its 4 lobes spreading or 
reflexed, ovate-lanceolate, blunt or sub-acute, *25 to *3 in. long; stigma 
slender, slightly exserted. Fruit compressed, fusiform, with 2 vertical 
grooves, glabrous. DC. Prod. IV, 486 ; Wall. Cat. 6138. Hook. fll. FI. 
Br. Ind. Ill, 146. 7. Griffithi, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4325. 7. fulgens^ 

Wall. Cat. 6512 B. Pavetta congesta, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. IT, 269. 

Singapore : Lohh ; Anderson 92 ; Bidley 5674, 6911. Joiiore : ICing^ 
Ridley 4168. Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 2984; Maingay (K.D.) 848; 
848-2; RidZei/ 5675, 6911 ; Berry S; Good enough ld(j7. Penang: Wallich; 
King; Onrh's 1729, 1730, 2265, 2975. Perak : ScoriecMni ; King* s Col- 
lector' 075, 2418 2865, 2867, 3982, 3998; Wray. Distrir Malayan 
Archipelago, Burma. 

Allied to I. lohhii, Load, but with more coriaceous broader leaves, with more 
nerves, shorter llowera ia more coudeused cymes. The corolla is orange or red. 

8. IxoRA UNDULATA, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 10: FI. Ind. I, 385. A 
glabrous shrub or small tree, the cymes often pubescent ; young branch- 
es thinner than a goose-quill, pale-brown, shining. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong-elliptic, sub-acute, the base much narrowed; both surfaces oliva- 
ceous-brown when dry, rather dull main-nerves about 12 pairs, thin 
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bufc distinct on both surfaces, curved, spreading; length 3*5 to 5 in.; 
breadth 1 25 to 2 in.; petioles *3 to 4* in., stipules triangular, acuminate, 
*2 in. long. Qymes nearly as long as the leaves, almost sessile, branch- 
ing from near the base, the branches divergent, trichotomous, many- 
flowered, the bracteoles few and minute, lanceolate. Galyx sessile, less 
than *1 in. long, cylindric, with 4 ovate-acute teeth. Corolla-tube *25 
to *3 in. long, narrowly cylindric ; the limb *2 in. across, its 4 lobes 
narrowly oblong, blunt, reflexed. Fruit (in Indian specimens) fusiform, 
smooth. Roth Nov. Spec. 91 ; DC. Prod. IV, 488; Wight & Arn. Prod. 
428; Wight Icon. 708; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. Ill, 147; Wall. Cat. 6129, 
excL Herb. Ham. I. canja^ Wall. Cat. 6130. 

Perak : at elevation of 4000 feet ; Wray 3934. 

Only onco collected in our region. A common species at the base of the 
eaHtcrn Himalaya, and in the Khasia Hills. 

9. IxORA PENDOLA, Jack in Mai. Misc, I, 11. A small shrub, all 
parts glabrous except the branches of the inflorescence ; young branches 
thinner than a goose-quill. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong to ellip- 
tic-oblong, sometimes slightly oblanccolate, sub-acute, the base more or 
loss cuncate, both surfaces palp-olivaceous when dry, smooth, the upper 
shining, the reticulations flue, not prominent; main-nerves 12 to 16 
pairs, curved, ascending, faint on the upper surface, thin but prominent 
on the lower; length 9 to 11 in. ; breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in.; petiole *5 to 
*75 in., stout, channelled : stipules about *2 in. long, broadly ovate, 
abruptly acuminate. Cymes terminal, 3-branched, pendulous, often 
nearly as long as the leaves (half the length being slender peduncle) : 
branches' puberulous trichotomous, with subulate bracts at the divi- 
sions; ultimate branchlets with about 9 flowers. Calyx under ’1 in. in 
length, with 4 short blunt teeth. Corolla-tube slender, cylindric, about 
1‘25 in* long, the limb about *4 in. across, the 4 lobes oblong, blunt, re- 
flexed. Anthers short, narrow, acute, sagittate at the base, longer than 
their filaments. Stigma slightly exserted. jPVm7 ellipsoid, blunt, smooth, 
*3 in. long and *25 in. in diara. Hook. fil. FI. Br, Ind. III. 141. 

In all the provinces, common. 

The flowers of fhis ore rose -colon red. The long slender drooping pednncle of 
the cyme has often a whorl of lanceolnte bracteoles near the base, and the upper 
leaves of the stem are often much reduced in size. There are specimens in which the 
peduncle of the cyme is only 2 or 3 inches long, but usually it is twice as long. 

10. IxORA OPACA, Br. in Wall. Cat. 6141. A small shrub, glabrous 
except the puberulous branches of the cyme ; young branches thinner 
than a goose-quill, pale-brown. Leaves thickly membranous, oblong to 
elliptic-oblong, obtusely and shortly acuminate, the base rounded or 
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cuneato ; both surfaces olivaceous when dry ; the upper dark and shin- 
ing; the lower paler, much reticulate, and dull; main-nerves 15 to 20 
pairs, spreading, curved, prominent on the lower surface ; length 4 to 7 
in.; breadth 1*25 to 2*5 in.; petioles *3 to ‘5 in.; stipules triangular 
with broad bases and long linear points. Cyme corymbose, with many 
short spreading branohlets, sometimes laxly trichotomous, 2*5 to 5 in. 
across, terminal, on a slender erect peduncle 1 or 2 in. long. Flowers 
as in I. pendiila, but smaller, the limb of the corolla being only *3 in. 
across. Fruit as in J. pendula, Jack. G. Don, Gen. Syst. Gard. III. 573, 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 147. Pavetta opaca^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
270. 

Malacca: BidleyQGQ. Prnang: 0?ir/w 3385. Perak: IFray 3447: 
King's Collector 2699, 2805, 2829, 2917, 4061 ; Ridley 3071. — Distrib. 
Burma, Sumatra. 

A spociea closely allied to I. penduXa^ Jack, but tho cymes have shorter podan- 
cles and the leaves aro narrower. 

11, IxoRA Lobbit, Loudon, Encycl. Supplcm. II, 1543. A shrub, 
everywhere glabrous except tho smaller branches of the inflorescence 
and the calyces ; youngest branches as thick as a duck’s quill, dark- 
coloured, shining. Leaves thinly membranous, oblong, oblong-lanceolate 
or elliptic-oblong, rarely oblanceolate, the apex acute or shortly acumi- 
nate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces rather pale-brown when dry and 
shining ; main-nerves 15 to 25 pairs, rather straight, spreading, inter- 
arching at the tips, slender but distinct on the lower surface, very 
faint on tho upper; length 6 to 8 in.; breadth 1*25 to 2 in.; petioles 
*2 to *3 in.; stipules triangular, acuminate, about *15 in. long. Cymes 
terminal, corymbose, shortly pedunculate, 3 to 8 in across? the bracts 
and bracteoles minute, lanceolate, deciduous. cylindric-campanu- 

late, less than *1 in. long, its 4 broad blunt lobes shorter than the tube. 
CoroUa-tuhe slender, cylindric; 1 to 1*75 in. long; tho limb ’4 to *5 in. 
across; its 4 lobes narrowly oblong, blunt or sub-acute, spreading; 
stigma slender, slightly exserted. Fruit ellipsoid, blunt, *25 to *3 in. 
long and *25 to *3 in. in diam. (when dry), smooth. 7. fulgens. Hook. fd. 
FI. Br. Ind. (not of Roxb.) in part, Pavetta Jjo66w, Teysm. & Binii. 
in Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 194. 

Malayan Archipelago; Heifer (K.D.) 2998. Malacca: Qrjffith 
(K.D.) 2985; Maingay (K.D.) 845; Derry 10, 966; Cuming 2396 
Penang : Curtis 479 ; Lohh. W elleslet ; Ridley 6991. Perak : Wray 476, 
952, 2891, 3449; King's Collector 407, 2374, 2908, 3828, 4196, 6626, 
5968; Scortechini 96, 349, Singapore: Lohh \ King \ Ridley \ Anderson 
94. Kedah : Curtis 2659. — Distrib. Malay Archipelago. 
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VAE. angustifolia^ ^ Gamble ; leaves narrowly oblong-lanceo- 

late about 1 in. in width. 

Singapore : King. Perak : Wray 519 ; Scortecldni 1893 ; King^s 
Collector 2718. Pahang: Ridley 2215. 

This variety comes near to Pavetta snlicifolia^ Blume, bat its leaves have more 
nnmorous main-nerves, and its corolla lobes are mnch shorter. 

12. IxoRA FULGENS, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 10: FI. Tnd. 1.378. A 
shrub, all parts glabrous : young branches tliickcr than a crow-cpiill, 
dark, shining. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolatc, 
shortly acuminate, the base cuncatc ; both surfaces shining when dry, 
the upper dark-brown, the lower paler; main-nerves 10 to 12 pairs, 
curved, spreading, interarching, slender; length 3’5 to 5*5 in., breadth 
1*25 to 1‘5 ; petiole *2 to *3 in.; stipules *2 in. long, triangular, the base 
broad, with a long linear point. Cymes terminal, corymbose, rather lax, 
spreading, *3 to ’5 in. in diam., many-flowered ; bracteolcs triangular, 
minute. Calyx less than *1 in. long, cylindric-campanulate, with 4 
shallow broad teeth. Oorolla-tnhe 1*25 to 1*5 in. long, narrowly cylin- 
drio; its limb *8 in. across; the 4 lobes broadly ovate or lanceolate, 
acute, spreading. Anthers narrow, on short filaments. Fruit fusiform, 
somewhat 2-lobod, smooth, purple when ripe. DO. Prod. IV, 486: 
Wight Icon. 451 : Wall. Oat, 6152; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 140, noi 
of Roxh 

Singapore: Lohh 102. Perak: Scortechini ; Wray 3024; King's 
Collector 2949, 5075, 5522. 

This species is not common. It has been confused with the much more common 
L Zohliif Loud, from which it differs in having about half ns many leaf-nerves. It 
is to I. Lohhii that the description of I. fulgens given in the Flora of British India 
really refers, 

13. * IxoRA HUMir.is, King & Gamble, n. sp. A small unbranched 
glabrous shrub little more than a foot high. Leaves largo, coriaceous, 
sessile, elliptic to sub-panduriform, the apex sub-acute, narrowed below 
the middle to the broadly cordate auriculato base ; both surfaces brown 
when dry, the lower paler and with the reticulations distinct ; main- 
nerves 15 to 18 pairs, curved, slender but distinct, spreading and only 
slightly curved length 9 to 12 in.; breadth 3*5 to 4 in. ; stipules of 
opposite sides united into a short tube with a cusp on each side. Cyme 
terminal, 2*5 to 3 in. long (including the short peduncle), and as much 
across ; branches fovv and short, bracteolcs minute. Calyx under '1 in. 
long, its lobes shorter than the tube, blunt. Oorolladuhe about 1*5 in. 
long, narrowly cylindrio ; tho limb about *7 in. across ; its 4 lobes sub- 
rotund, spreading. Anthers linear, apiculate, on short filaments inserted 
in the throat. Fruit unknown. 

J. II. U 
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Penang: Ourtis 400. Selangor: Ridley 7422a. Perak: Wray 4157 ; 
Ridley 7186; 204; Scortechini. 

A distinct species distinguished by its short bushy habit, and its large leaves 
tapered to a broad cordate-auriculate base. 

14. IxORA Scortechini, King & Gamble, n. sp. An unbranobed 
shrub about a foot in height : the stem as thick as a goose-quill, pale- 
brown, rather rough. Leaves large, almost sessile, coriaceous, broadly 
oblauceolate, sub-acute or blunt, narrowed from about the middle to the 
rounded or cordate base ; upper surface brown when dry and somewhat 
shining ; the lower pale, reticulate and dull ; main-nerves 8 to 12 pairs, 
slightly prominent on both surfaces, curving upwards, interarching 
length 5*5 to 9 in.; breadth 2 to 3 in.; petioles about *1 in. long or 
absent; stipules very short, broadly triangular and with an abrupt 
linear point. Cymes terminal, about 2 in. long (including the short 
peduncle), the branches short, puberulous. Calyx nearly *1 in. long, 
cylindric, with 4 very broad short blunt teeth. Corolla-luhe 1 to 1*25 in. 
long, narrowly cylindric, glabrous; the limb *5 in. across with 4 blunt 
broad oblong spreading lobes. Fruit fusiform, deeply 2-grooved, smooth. 

Penang : Curtis 400. Province Wellesley : Ridley 6992. Perak : 
Scoriichini 1277 ; Wray 4157 ; King*s Collector 3120. 

15. IxoRA STRICTA, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 10 : FI. Ind. 1, 379. A largo 
shrub, everywhere glabrous : young branches thicker than a crow-quill, 
dark-brown, shining. Leaves thinly coriaceous, lanceolate or elliptic, 
lanceolate, rarely elliptic, acute or acuminate, the base cuneate; upper 
surface olivaceous when dry, the lower brown ; main-nerves 7 or 8 pairs: 
obsolete on the upper surface, faint and interarching on the lower; 
length 2*5 to 5 in. ; breadth 1*25 to 2 in. ; petiole *15 to *2 in.; stipules 
•2 in. long, triangular, with broad bases and long linear points. Cymes 
almost sessile, terminal, corymbose, dense, 2 or 3 in. in diam., bracteoles 
minute. Calyx under •! in. long, cylindric, broadly 4-lobed or sub-entire. 
Corolla-tube narrow, cylindric, *8 in. long; the limb *4 in. across, its 4 
lobes oblong, sub-acute or obtuse, spreading or reflexed. Fruit broadly 
fusiform, smooth. DO. Prod, IV, 486 ; W. & A. Prod. 427 ; Wight lo. 184 ; 
Kurz For. FI. Burma, II. 26 ; Wall. Cat. 6123; Hook. fil. fil. Br. Ind. III. 

145. J. coccinea, Bot. Mag, 169. I. alha^ Roxb. 11. cc.; Wight lo. 707. 
Wall Cat. 6122. L blanda, Ker in Bot. Reg. t, 100; DO. 1. c., 487. 
J. incarnaia^ Roxb. FI. Ind. I, 379 : DC. l.c. 486. I. crocata^ Lindl. in 
Bot. Reg. t. 782; DO. l.c. 486. L rosea^ Wall. Cat. 6124; Bot. Mag. t. 
2428, (not of Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 398). I. amoena, Wall. Oat. 
6121 D.E.F.G. ; Don, Gen. Syst. III. 571 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind.' lH. 

146, J. densa, Wall. Cat. 6150, in part. 
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Malacca : Qriffi^th (K.D.) 2986; Maingay (K.D.) 846, 846f, 849; 
Goodenough 1753 ; Derry 257. Perak ; Wray 3293, 3448 ; King's Oollector 
2247, 3978; Scortechini. Pahang: Bidley 2227. Singapore: Ridley 
5004; Lobb. Penang: Wallich; Curtis 1122; Deschamps. Kedah: 
Ridley 7092. Bindings; Ridley 7187. — Distrib. British India, Bur- 
mah. 

Owing to the boanty of its flowers this species is much cultivated in gardens. 
But it also occurs in a wild state. The corolla is usually scarlet, but individuals 
with white, rosy, or yellowish corollas are frequent. As regards leaves the species 
varies somewhat. I can find nothing oxcopt the slightly different reticulation of the 
leaves to distinguish I. amocna^ Wall., and I have therefore reduced it hero. In the 
Flora of British India, Sir Joseph Hooker, without actually making the reduction, 
expresses himself in favour of it. 

16. IxoRA concinna, Br. in Wall. Cat. 6149. A shrub, all parts 
glabrous : young branches slightly thicker than a crow-quill, pale-brown. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong or elliptic-oblanceolato, very 
shortly and rather bluntly acuminate, the base cunoate : both surfaces 
slightly shining when dry, olivaceous-brown, the lower the paler ; main- 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs, slender, slightly depressed on the upper and promi- 
nent on tho lower surface; length 25 to 5 in.; breadth 1 to 1*75 in.; 
petioles *15 to *25 in, ; stipules triangular, *2 in. long with broad bases 
and long stiff linear apices; a few of the upper leaves much reduced in size. 
Cymes (including their peduncles) from 1 to 1*5 in. long, three or four 
collected at tho apex of a branch, each 5- or 6-flowored ; bracteoles minute 
Calyx under *1 in. long, campanulato, with 4 broad teeth shorter than 
tho tube.* Corolla-tube nhout *4 in. long, narrowly cylindric ; the limb 
about *3 in. across, its 4 lobes oblong, spreading, blunt. Fruit about 
as large as a small pea, broader than long, deeply 2-groovcd, glabrous. 
Hook.*fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 647. Rubiacea, Wall. Cat. 8449. 

Singapore; Wallich; Ridley 8451. Malacca: Griffith; Lobb 189; 
Maingay (K.D.) 847; Derry 962. Perak; Scortechini 174; Wray 1317; 
King's Collector 3068, 3978, 3530, 4639, 5648. 

17. Ixora grandifolia, Zoll. <fc Mor. Syst. Verz. 65. A bush or 
small tree, quite glabrous or with the cymes puberulous ; young branch- 
es pale-brown when dry, not so thick as a goose-quill ( paler and thin- 
ner in some vars.). Leaves large in the typical form, sub-coriaceous, 
elliptic, ovate (oblong or lanceolate in vars.), obtuse or acute, the base 
cuneate or broadly rounded, sometimes (in vars.) minutely cordate, both 
surfaces brown when dry, shining, obscurely reticulate ; main-nerves 8 
to 12 pairs, not usually very prominent on either surface : length 8 to 10 
in. (less in var. 3), breadth 3 to 5 in. (less in var, 3), petiole *5 to *75 
in. stout (shorter in some vars.) ; stipules broad, *35 in. long, cuspidate 
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or sometimes bifid. Cymes varying, always pedunculate, laxly tricbo- 
tomous, or in var. 2 densely crowded, 3 or 4 in. across (much less in 
var. 2) the branches cinereous-puberulous. Flowers crowded, shortly 
pedicellate, glabrous, about *5 in. long, (longer in vars.). Calyx under 
*1 in. long, with 4 blunt teeth shorter than the tube. Corolla-tuhe 
cylindric, slender, *35 in. long, (longer in vars. 2 and 4), the limb with 
4 broad blunt oblong reflexed lobes ’15 in. long : stigma narrowly clavate 
in bud. Fruit broadly fusiform, smooth. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 143. 
J. ellipticaj Br. in Wall. Cat. 6153. 

Malacca: Griffith; Maingay (K.D.) 843. Penang: Wallich 6153. 
Perak : King^s Collector 410, 4083, 4756 ; Scortechini 1368. — Distrid. 
Nicobars, Kurz. 

A very variable species of which the following forma may bo diatinguishod. 
The corolla is white. 

VAU. I gigantea, King & Gamble. A tall tree, leaves very coriace- 
ous, elliptic, obtuse at base and apex, 7 to 10 in. long and 3 to 5 in. 
broad ; cymes (including their peduncles) 3 to 7 in. long, with spreading 
puberulous branches ; corolla about *5 in. long. 

Penang: Curtis, 3384. Singapore: Eidley, 4120. Perak: Wray 
2973, 3678, 3971; Kmg^s Collector 5609, 5466, 10294. Andamans- 
Heinig 22. 

This may bo separable as a species. More specimens (in flower) are wanted. 

VAR. 2 coriacea, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 143 (excl. syn. I. macro- 
siphon)) leaves very coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or oblong-elliptic, 
sub-acute, the base cuneato ; length 8 to 10 in. ; breadth 2*5 to 3 in.; 
cymes (including their peduncles) 3 in. long or less. Corolla about ‘6 
in. long. I. coriacea, Br. in Wall. Cat. 6151. 

Penang and Singapore : Wallich ; Curtis 2486. Malacca : Qriffi,th 
in Herb. Wight, (K.D.) 2999; Maingay (K.D) 844. Perak: Wray 
2140, 2626; King's Collector 5935. Pauang : Eidley 2213. — Distrib. 
Andaman Islands. 

There is in Herb. Calcutta a single spocimon (in flower only) collected by Ridley 
in Pahang (Herb. Ridley 2213) which in most of its characters resembles this. The 
texture of the loaves and their nervation are however slightly different, and the 
flowers are somewhat longer and in less spreading cymes. 

VAR 3 arhorescens, Hook. fil. l.c. ; branches thinner than a goose- 
quill, the bark very pale ; leaves sub-coriaceous, only 4 to 6 in. long, and 
from 2 to 2*5 in. broad ; sub-obtuse at the apex and broadly rounded at 
the base, the petiole only *3 to *4 in. long ; cymes (including peduncle) 

3 to 7 in. long, the branches long and spreading : corolla little more than 
•5 in. long. I arhorescens, Hassk. in Eetzia I. 22. 

Malacca: Griffith Herb, Wight, (K.D.) 2987; Derry, 310, 571 j 
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Gumming 2332. Perak ; King's Collector 4686. Johore : Ridley 4165. 
— Distrib. Andaman Inlands. 

VAR. 4 KurzeanUy Hook, fil, l.c. ; leaves sub-coriacoous, elliptic to 
elliptic-oblong, the apex acute ; the base rounded or cuiieate ; corolla 
1*25 in. long. J. Kxwzeanay Teysrn. & Binn. in Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind. 
100. /• wacrosip7io», Kurz in Trimen Journ. Bot. 1875, 327; For. Flora 
Burm. II. 24. 

Andaman Islands: Kurzy Pram's Collector. SdxMAtra, Java, &c. 

18. IxoRA DiVERSiFOLiA, Wall. Cat. 6146. A shrub or small tree, 
the branches of the inflorescence slightly puberulous, otherwise glabrous; 
young branches thinner than a goose-quill, pale when dry. Leaves 
membranous, oblong to broadly elliptic, acute or sub-acute, the base 
rounded or cuneate ; the upper pair sometimes sessile and sub-cordatc, 
often reduced in size, the majority with stout petioles ’3 or '4 in. long; 
both surfaces smooth, shining, brown when dry; main-nerves 10 to 12 
pairs, curved, spreading^ prominent as the lower surface; length of 
blade 4 to 10 in.; breadth 2 to 4 in. ; stipules elongated-triangular, *25 
in. long (sometimes longer and sometimes blunt). Cyme 3 to 4 in. in 
diam. (its slender peduncle included) 3 to 6 in. long, trichotomous ; 
the ultimate branchlets minutely bracteolate at the divisions, 2- to 3- 
flowered. Flowers *4 to *6 in. long, mostly on short puberulous pedicels, 
some sessile, glabrous. Calyx less than *05 in. long, the 4 teeth shorter 
than the tube, blunt. Corolla-tube narrowly cylindric, very short in the 
bud, afterwards lengthening to *2 to *4 in. ; sometimes longer, lobes of 
the limb 4, nari owly oblong, sub-acute, much reflexed, *2 in. long. Stigma 
exsertod, clavatc at first, the arms afterwards divergent. Fruit ellip- 
soid, blunt, *3 in. long and *2 in. diam. (when dry) glabrous. Kurz. For.; 
Flora Burm. II. 22 ; Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. III. 141. 

Pe^jang: Cnrtisy 2486. Perak : iTiwy’s Collector 5691, 5737, 5896; 
(Wray 3491 ?); Scortechhii 108,— Distrib. Burma; Qriffith (K.D.) 
2992. 

The corolla of this is much shorter chan those of I. 'penduUiy and it is whito and 
the leaves are often broader. Tho two species are closely allied, A form collected 
In Perak by Wray (l^o. 3491) connects the two, combining the longer corollas and 
peduncles which aro clniracteristio of I. pendula with the general facies of I, diver* 
^ifolia. 


40. Pavetta, Linn. 

Characters of Ixora, but the style very slender and much longer 
than (often twice as long as) tho corolla- tube ; tho stigma not thicker 
^*id sometimes even thinner than tho stylo and usually entire; the 
stipules larger and sheathing, especially those of the lower part of the 
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inflorescence ; leaves membranous. — Species about 70, in the tropics of 
the old world. 

Largo much branched shrubs ; cymes corymbose pedunculate, 

2 to 4 in. in diam., often in panicles : — 

Leaves pubescent to tomentosc beneath, ovate-elliptic, 

elliptic or elliptic-rotund ... ... ... 1 P. indica. 

Leaves slightly pubescent to glabrous beneath, elliptic 

lanceolate or obi anceolato ... ... ... I P,uidica vat. glabra. 

Small little branched or unbranched shrubs j cymes sessile 
or nearly so, I to 2 in, in diam., never in panicles : loaves 
pubescent beneath : — 

Calyx woolly ; leaves densely and softly pubescent beneath 2 P. nnucleifora. 

Calyx glabrous or nearly so ; loaves hispidulons beneath... 3 P. humilis. 

1. Pavetta indica, Linn. sp. PI. 110. A shrub or small tree, 
young branches slender, glabrous, pubescent, ortomontose like the leaves. 
Leaves membranous, variable in form, in the Malayan specimens (var. 
polyantha) elliptic-lanceolate or oblanccolatc, in the British Indian 
ovate-elliptic, elliptic, or elliptic-rotund ; in all, except some of the latter, 
acute or acuminate at the apex, pubescent tomentoso or glabrous be- 
neath, the base always much narrowed ; main-nerves 5 to 7 pairs, usu- 
ally faint, curved ; length (ill Malayan specimens) 4 to 7 in.; breadth 
1 to 2 in.; petiole *35 to 5 in.; stipules triangular, acuminate, shorter 
than the petioles, deciduous. Gymes terminal, shorter than the leaves, 
on peduncles 1*5 to 4 in. in length, corymbose, many-flowered, 2 to 4 
in. in diam., often in panicles ; the stipules at the bifurcations rather 
large and persistent. Flowers on pedicels about *2 in. long. Calyx from 
*05 to '1 in. long, narrowly campanulate, with 4 short triangular teeth 
or sub-truncate. Corolla *5 to *75 in. long ; the tube very slender, cylin- 
dric; the limb *3 to *4 in, across, with 4 oblong blunt lobes. Style much 
exserted, slender like the stigma. Fruit globular-oblong, glabrous, about 
the size of a pea. Wall. Cat. 6175; Blume Bijdr. 951 ; W. & A. Prod. 
431; Wight Ic. t. 148; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II! 276; Hook. fil. PL Br. 
Ind. III. 150 ; Trim. FI. Ccyl. II. 349. P. Finlay soiiiana, Wall. Cat, 
6177. P. alhuj Vahl. Symb. HI. 11. P. petiolariSf Wall. Cat. 6786; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 150. Ixora yanicnlata, Lam. Diet. Ill, 344. 
L Pavetta, Roxb, FI. Ind. I. 385 : Kurz FL Burm. II. 18. 

In all the provinces, but not common. 

VAR. polyantha, Hook fil. l.c. 150. Flowers numerous, crowded in 
puberulous or pubescent cymes ; leaves thinly membranous, oblanceolate 
or elliptic-lanceolate, glabrous or puberulous beneath. P. polyanthdi 
Wall. Cat. 6176 ; Bot. Regist. t. 198. P. graciliflora Wall. Cat. 6178. 
P. petiolaris, Wall. Cat. 6180. P. Bothiana, DC. Prod. IV. 491: 
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W. A. Prod, 431. P. villosa, Heyne in Tloth. Nov. Sp. 88 (not of Napl.) 
Txora tomentosa var. glahrescens^ Kurz. PI. Burm. 11. 19. 

In all tho provinces : common. 

The variety tomentosa, Hook. 111. l.o. characterised by ovate or rotnnd elliptic 
often snbaoute thickly membranous leaves more or less pubesoont or tomentoso, 
and with the in florescence also pubescent or tomcntose occurs chiefly in British 
India. The synonymy of it is as follows : P. tomentosa, Wall. Cal. 6173 all the sheets 
except E. : P velutina 6174 ; P. mollis 6170 ; P. cnnesccns 6181. 

2. Pavetta NAiTCLEiFhORA, Wall. Cat. 6171. A shrub or small tree, 
young branches thicker than a crow-quill, tawny-tomentose. Leaves 
oblanceolate, shortly acuminate, narrowed from above tho middle to the 
petiole ; both surfaces olivaceous when dry ; the upper at first pubes- 
cent, afterwards becoming less so, but even when adult the midrib always 
pubescent; the lower densely and persistently pale-pubescent, espe- 
cially on the midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of oblique prominent main-nerves ; 
length 4*5 to 7 in. ; breadth 1*35 to 2*7t5 in.; petiole *3 to *75 in., pubes- 
cent. broadly triangular, acuminate. terminal, solitary, 

densely compound-umbellate, 1 *75 in. broad and not quite so long, tho 
branches and pedicels densely pubescent; branches divaricate with a few 
ovate-lanceolate bracteoles near the flowers. Flowers *75 in. long, exclu- 
ding the style, on unequal pedicels always longer than the calyx. Calyx 
tubular ‘1 in. long, ribbed, densely pubescent, tho mouth with 5 short 
triangular erect teeth. CoroUa4uhe narrowly cylindric, sub-glabrous ; 
limb pubescent and with 4 oblong blunt lobes. Frtiit globular not 
ridged, sparsely hairy, crowned by tho small calyx, *25 in. in diam. 
two-celled by abortion. Seed single fleshy, convex on the back; 
G. Don, Gen. Syst. III. 575 : Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 152. Ixora 
naucleiflora, Kurz, For. Flora. II. 19. 

P^fNANG : Curtis 1060, 2217, 2646, 3382. Perak : Scortechini] Wray 
3619. — Distrir. Base of Eastern Himalaya, Burma. 

3. Pavetta iiumilis. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 151. A small 
shrub with unbranched pale rough stem 6 to 12 in. long, densely pubes- 
cent at first but afterwards sub-glabrons. Leaves membranous, close 
together, oblong-oblanceolato, shortly acuminate, much narrowed at the 
base ; upper surface minutely ruguloso when dry, glabrous, the midrib 
sparsely adpressed-hispid ; lower surface sub-adpressed hispidulous : 
uiain-nerves 6 or 7 pairs, faint, little curved, ascending; length 3*5 to 6 
in.; breadth 1*25 to 1*75 in.; petiole *3 to *5 in., swollen at tho base, his- 
pid ; stipules broadly triangular, acuminate, hispid. Cymes solitary, 
terminal, sessile or sub-sessile, usually 1 to 1*5 in. in diam., dense. 
Flowers shortly pedicellate, glabrous, *75 in, long. Calyx funnel-shaped, 
the mouth with 4 short acute teeth. OoroUa4uhe about *6 in. long. 
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narrowly cylindric, tlio limb with 4 blunt oblong lobes. Fruit globular, 
glabrous, ’26 in. in diam. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 3007; Maingay (K.D.) 855; Hnlletty 763. 

41. Morinda, Linn. 

Slii'ubby, somtimes scandent; rarely arboreous. membranous, 

rarely in wliorls of three ; stipules connate, sheatliing. Flowers connate 
by their calyces, axillary or terminal, simple panicled or umbellate 
pedunculate heads. Calyx-tnhe short, the limb shoi t or absent. Corolla 
salver- or funnel-shaped, coriaceous, the tube short; the limb usually 5* 
(rarely 4- to 7-) lobed, valvatc in bud. Stamens equal in number to the 
corolla-lobes, on short filaments ; anthers linear or oblong, dorsi-fixed. 
Ovary 2- or spuriously 4-celled ; style included or exerted, 2-branched : 
ovules solitary in the ovarian cells, ascending. Fimil formed of the 
succulent enlarged calyces; the contained pyrenes 1 -seeded, horny or 
cartilaginous, usually free but 2 or 4 of them sometimes cohering to- 
gether. Seeds obovoid or reniform, with membranous testa and fleshy 
or horny albumen ; the embryo terete, radicle inferior. — Distrih. Species 
about 40, all tropical. 

Erect 'shrubs or trees, with pulpy infrutesconcos ... 1. M., citrifolia. 

Large woody climbers : — 

Infrutcsccnce dry, more than 1 to 2 in, in diam., oxternal- 
ly marked with many large deeply pitted hardened 
calyces ... ... ... ... ... 2. Af. laeunosa. 

Infrntoscenco about 1 in, in diam., pulpy, smooth, 
bearing externally a few long narrow soft tubular 
calyces ... ... ... ... ... 3. M, rigida. 

Infrutescence about *25 in. in diam., without large pro- 
truding calyces ... ... ... ... 4. M. umhellata. 

1. Morinda citripolia, Linn. Sp. PI. 176. A. glabrous small tree 
or large shrub ; young brances thinner than a goose-quill, obtusely 4- 
angled, pale-brown. Leaves broadly elliptic, occasionally obovate-elliptic, 
shortly acuminate, the base cunoatc, one of tlio pair opposite the peduncle 
often suppressed ; both surfaces pale-brown when dry : main-nerves 
6 or 7 pairs, curved upwards, thin but slightly prominent on both sur- 
faces; length 5 to 10 in.; breadth 2 25 to 4'5 in.; petioles *2 to *4 in.; 
stipules transversely oblong or suh-orbicular, entire or 2- to 3-fid., ‘3 to 
•5 in. long. Peduncles axillary, solitary, about ‘5 in. long, each bearing 
a many-flowered capitulum 1 to 1.75 in. in diam. Calyx truncate. Oo- 
rolla fusiform in bud ; the tube *8 to *5 in. long, pubescent in the throat, 
otherwise glabrous : limb *5 or *6 in. across, with 5 lanceolate lobes. 
jLnthers with their tips exserted, filaments woolly, Infrutescence when 
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ripe ovoid or globose, 1 to r75 in. long, yellow, fleshy : each pyrene 2- 
soeded. Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 641 j Hunter in As. Resear. IV. 35; DC. 
Prod. IV. 446: Ham. in Trans. Linn. Soo. XIII. 533; W. & A. Prod. 
419 ; Wall, Cat, 8418 : Brand. For. Flora, 277 ; Kurz, For. FI. Burm. 
II. 60; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 155; Trimen FJ. Ceyl. III. 354; 
Gaertn. Fruct. I. 29. M, hracteataj Roxb. Hort. Beng. 15 ; FI. Br. Ind. I. 
.544; Ham. U. 534; DC. l.c. 447; W. & A. Ic. ; Wight 111. t. 126; 
Wall. Cat. 8419 ; Brandis l.c. 277. 

In all the provinces : in or near cultivation, but probably in many 
cases not wild, — D istrih. Brit. India, Ceylon, Malay Archipelago. 

VAU. elliptica. Hook. fil. l.c. Leaves narrowly elliptic-oblong, taper- 
ing to each end, shining: peduncles slender, 1 to 1*5 in. long: fruiting 
heads '5 to '75 in. diani. Wall. Cat. 8434. 

In all the provinces: more frequent than the typical form. 

2. Mouinda lacunosa, King & Gamble, n. sp. A powerful clim- 
ber 30 to 60 feet long ; young branches thinner than a goose-quill, angled, 
sparsely and minutely pubescent. Leaves thickly membranous, elliptic, 
sharply and shortly acuminate, the base cuneate ; upper surfaces dark- 
))rown when dry, glabrous except the puberulous midrib ; lower paler, 
the reticulations very distinct ; main-nerv’cs about 8 pairs, curving up- 
wards, very bold on the lower surface, slightly depressed and faint on 
Iho upper; length 45 to 6 in.; breadth 2 to 2*75 in.; petioles '5 to 1*25 
ill, ; stipules apiculate, only *15 in. long. Heads about *5 in. in diam. 
(when in flower) with one or two linear coriaceous bracts at their bases, 
solitary, on puberulous peduncles about 1 in. long, collected in twos or 
threes at the apices of the branches. Calyces completely confluent by 
iheir sides, ^rregularly cupular, the limb coriaceous, produced into a 
largo oblique triangular lobe at one side, othcrwiiso sub-truncate. Disk 
large, bushion-like, convex. Corolla unknown. Infrutescence (when 
ripe) globular, 1*5 in. in diam. ; the surface covered with the protruding 
irregularly 4-sided conical enlarged calyces, each with a wide pit on its 
apex ; individual fruits 2-celled, 2-seeded, 

Perak: King^s Collector, 4320, 6030,- 8254; Scortechini. 

This is easily disfcingui.shecl by its largo deeply pitted infrutescence which is 
^hy, not at all pulpy. 

3. Morinda fUGlDA, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 246. A woody climber 
20 to 30 feet long ; young branches thinner than a goose-quill, at first 
minutely rusty-tomentose, afterwards with glabrescent pale spongy 
bark. Leaves dark-coloured when dry, the edges recurved, thickly 
coriaceous, narrowly elliptic, shortly and bluntly acuminate or blunt, 
the base cuneate; upper surface shining, glabrous except the pul&escent 

J. ih 12 
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base of tlio midrib ; the lower uniformly pale-pubcscent ; midrib dis- 
tinct; main-nerves (18 to 12 pairs) very indistinct on both surfaces; 
length 2 to 4 in.; breadth 1 to 1*6 in.; petiole *3 or -4 in., pubescent. 
Stipules broadly oblong, blunt, scaly, ’2 in. long. Gapihdn on puberu- 
Ions peduncles *2 to *8 in. long, in fascicles of 3 or 4 at the apices of the 
branches. Flowers *4 in. long, confluent by their calyces into globular 
capitula 2 in. in diara. Gahjx very short, cupular. Corolla salver- 
shaped, -35 in. long, the tube narrow, the limb with deflexed oblong 
blunt lobes ’1 in. long, densely hairy on the upper surface. Infru- 
tescence when ripe pulpy, elliptic (often transversely so) with one or two 
elongate very protruding enlarged calyx-tubes. 

Perak: King's Collector 4004; Wray 2284; Jlidloy 7204,10258; 
milletb 5G65. Singapore: llidley 3818, 4126. Malacca: arigitU (K. 
D.) 2947; Maingay (K.D.) 874.— Distrib. Borneo. 

4. Morinda umbellata, Linn. Sp. Pi. 176. A powerful glabrous 
climber; young branches thinner than a goose-quill, pale-brown, angled, 
shining. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly oblong or elliptic-lanceo- 
late, the apex shortly acuminate, the base much narrowed ; both sur- 
faces pale olivaceous-brown when dry, transversely reticulate; main- 
nerves 5 or 6 pairs, curved, ascending, faint; length 3*5 to 5 in.; breadth 
1 to 1*35; petioles *2 to *3 in.; stipules sheathing, entire, truncate, or 
slightly toothed, *15 in. long. Heads sub-globular, about *25 in. in diara., 
on slender peduncles varying from *35 to 1 in. in length (lengthening in 
fruit to nearly 2 in.) from 5 to 8 collected in au ebracteato umbel at 
the end of a branch. Calyx sessile, truncate. Corolla almost rotate, 
longer than the calyx, its tube about 1* in. long, slightly constricted 
at the mouth, throat densely villous ; limb *2 in. across, its lobes oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous on the outer surface, densely woolly on the inner. Ripe 
infrutescenccs about *25 in. indiam. DO. Prod. IV. 449; W. & A. Prod. 
420 ; Wall. Cat. 8131 ; Kurz For. Flora, Burma, II. 62 ; Hook fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. III. 157. M. scandensy Roxb. FI. Inil, I. 548 ; DO. Prod. IV. 449. 
M. tetrandray Jack in Mai. Misc. I. 13 ; Wall, Cat. 8432 ; Roxb. FI. 
Iiid. ed. Carey & Wall. II. 203; DO. l.c. M. Padavora^ Juss. Gen, 206. 
Morinda, Wall. Cat. 8429. 

In all the provinces ; common. — Distrib. Burma, Southern India 
and Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, China, Japan, Australia. 

VAR. Scortechinii, King & Gamble. Young branches, under sur- 
faces of the leaves, and peduncles rusty-pubescent ; leaves elliptic-obo- 
vate, shortly and abruptly acuminate ; pedicels 1*5 to 2 in. long. 

Perak : Scortechini 2015. Collected only once. 

VAR. Bidleyi, King & Gamble. Young branches and under surfaces 
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of tlio loaves softly pubescent j leaves oblanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate : peduncles less than 1 in. long. 

Singapore; in Botanic Garden Jungle, Ridley 5668, 6470, 6471, 
6916. 

42. Rennkllia, Korthals. 

Characters of Morinda but the heads fow-flowercd and in terminal 
panicles, tlic ovules peltate ; the seeds thin, orbicular. — DiSTRfn. 5 or 6 
Malayan species. 

Note. — In this wo include the j^enua Trihrachya^ Korthals, which, as described 
I)y its author, diflora from Renncllia only in having the flowers in each head limited 
to three. 

Inflorescence paniculate ... ... ...IB. paniculata, 

,, spicato ... ... ... 2 B, speciosa. 

J. Rennellia paniculata, King & Gamble, n. sp. A small gla- 
brous tree or shrub; young branches at first dark-brown, afterwards 
becoming pale, striate, thickened at the nodes. Leaves sub-coriaceous, 
elliptic, acute or shortly acuminate, the base much narrowed ; upper 
surface dark-brown when dry; the lower paler-brown, finely reticulate ; 
main-nerves 10 to J2 pairs, slightly curved, spreading, prominent liko 
the midrib on the lower surface, indistinct on the upper ; length 6 to 9 
in.; breadth 2*25 to 3*75 in.; petioles ‘8 to 1*25 in.; stipules oblong, 
obtuse, *4 in. long. Inflorescence paniculate, erect, terminal ; the branches 
opposite, or sometimes whorled, *6 to *9 in. long, each bearing at its apex 
3 or more sessile flowers. Calyx a very shallow entire cup. Corolla 
coriaceous.; the tube cylindric, '5 in. long; the limb nearly as long as 
the tube with 5 recurved lobes. Anthers included, attached near the 
throat, versatile, on short filaments. Style stigmas lanceolate. 

Tnfrutescence globular, *5 in, in diarn., glabi’ous, with several orbicular 
calyces protruding on the surface. 

Perak: Scortechini 316; King's Collector 2164, 2592, 5432. Pen- 
ang: Curtis. 

2. Rennellia speciosa, Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. Til. 158. A small 
glabrous shrub ; young branches about as thick as a goose-quill, pale, 
striate, thickened at the nodes. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblanceolate 
or elliptic* lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base much narrowed ; 
Gpper surface olivaceous-brown, the lower olivaceous, reticulate ; main- 
flerves 7 to 9 pairs, curved, ascending, slightly prominent ; length 5 to 
9 in.; breadth 1*5 to 3*5 in.; petioles *5 to 1 in.; stipules coriaceous, 
often 2-lobed, oblong, sub-acute, breaking off about the middle. Inflo- 
rescence 1 to 2 in. long, terminal, erect, on a short petiole ; flowers 
from 3 to 6 on very short branches. Calyx sessile, cupular, truncate. 
Oorolla coriaceous, *75 in. long, salver-shaped ; limb with 5 short oblong 
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blunt sub-erect lobes. Infniiescence the size of a largo pee. Morinda 
speciosa, Wall. Cat. 8436; Kurz For. FI. Burma, II. 62. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 3046; Maingay (K.D.) 918/2. Perak: 
Scortechmi G6S; Bidley 7J97 ; Wray 2897, 4008; King's Collector 495, 
5967.-— Distrir. Burma. 

VAR. elongata King & Gamble : inflorescence 2 to 6 in. long ; flowers 
mostly in threes. 

Wellesley Province: Ridley 7010. Pahang: Ridley 5834. 
Perak: King's Oollector dd26 ; Ridley 9710; Scortecliini 106. — Distkir. 
Sumatra. 

43. Prismatomeris, Thwaites. 

Shrubs with compressed 4-angled branches. Leaves sub-coriaceous ; 
stipules 1- or 2-cuspidate. Flowers uni.sexual, usually on slender pedi- 
cels, in sub-umbcllatc axillary and terminal, sometimes pedunculate 
fascicles. Calyx-tuhe in the male flowers small, turbinate; in the female 
longer, obovoid, persistent; limb cupular. CoroUa-inbe cylindric, with 
glabrous throat; lobes of the limb 4 or 5, spreading, valvate in bud. 
Stamens included in the corolla-tube and equal in number with the lobes 
of the limb; dorsifixed near their bases by short filaments. Ovary 2' 
celled ; style filiform, with 2 linear or lanceolate arms ; ovules solitary in 
each cell, attached above the middle of the septum. Berry small, l-cell- 
ed, 1-2 -seeded. Seed sub-globose, peltate, deeply concave in the ventral 
surface; testa membranous; embryo small; cotyledons reniform ; radicle 
inferior, — Distrib. 3 or 4 species, in tropical India, Ceylon and Malaya. 

Flowers on rather long slender pedicels ... ... 1 i». alhidijlora. 

Flowers sub-sessile or sessile ... ... ... 2 P. snhsessilis. 

1. Prismatomeris alijidiflora, Thw. in Hook. Kow Journ. Vlll. 
268, t. VII. f. A. Au evergreen shrub or small tree, glabrous; young 
branches thicker than a crow-quill, pale. Leaves narrowly elliptic or 
elliptic-lanceolate, sometimes oblanccolate, the apex much acuminate, 
the base much narrowed ; both surfaces pale-greenish or yellowish- 
brown, and rather dull when dry ; the lower reticulate; main-nerves 5 
to 7 pairs, curved, spreading and intcrarchiiig about a lino from the 
edge; length 2*5 to 4*5 in.; breadth *75 to 1*5 in. ; petioles *1 to *2 in.; 
stipules small, fugacious. Flowers usually in sessile fascicles, rarely in 
pedunculate umbels ; pedicels *3 to *75 in. long, ebracteolate, filiform. 
Oalyx *05 to *1 in. long. Corolla white; the tube *5 to ‘75 in. long, 
narrowly funnel-shaped, the lobes of the limb narrowly oblong, blunt, 
nearly as long as the tube, spreading. Fruit globose or ovoid, smooth, 
•25 in. in diam. Thwaites Enum, PI. Ceyl. 154, 421 ; Bedd. Ic. PI. Ind. 
Or. t. 93; Hook. fil. FI. Br, Ind. Ill, 159; Trimen FI. Ceylon, II. 355. 
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Ooffea tetrandra, Roxb. FJ. Ind. I. 538; Wall, Cat. 6242; DO. Prod. IV. 
499 ; Kurz For. FI. Burma. II. 28. Bubiae, Wall. Cat. 8470. 

In all the Provinces : common. — Distrib. Burma, Khasia Hills, 
Malay Archipelago, Ceylon. 

Besides the foregoing thero is in Herb. Calcutta a single specimen {Ridley 
2196) with flowers only in bud and no frnit. This is distinguished by ovato-elliptio 
leaves with 4 or 5 pairs of slightly cuiwed ascending nerves, and few-flowered lax 
panicles on filiform axillary peduncles about 1*5 in. long, 

2. Prtsmatomeris subsessilis, King & Gamble. A glabrous shrub : 
young branches thinner than a goosc-qiiill, pale, polished. Leaves 
narrowly elliptic, the apex and base acuminate ; both sides pale-brown 
when dry, dull, the midrib prominent, the reticulations obsolete; main- 
nerves 5 to 7 pairs, slender, spreading, intcrarching *1 in. from the 
edge; length 2*25 to 4*5 in.; breadth *75 to 1*35 in.; petiole *15 to *4 
in. ; stipules under *1 in. in length, broad, connate into a ring, each 
2 -toothed. Flowers 2 or 3, on very short pedicels, or sessile, in a termi- 
nal fascicle. Galyx about *2 in. long, fimncl-shaped, the limb wide, 
about as long as the tube, truncate with minuto acute teeth. Corolla 
1*25 in. long, salver-shaped, the tube narrow ; the limb nearly as long as 
the tube, divided to its base into 5 narrowly lanceolate, deflexed, coria- 
ceous lobes. Fruit a broad smooth didymous berry, about *6 in. in diam. 
and *5 in. long. 

Perak: Scortechini \ Wray 289; King's Collector 8071: at ele- 
vations of 3000 to 4500 feet. 

Diffei'b from P. albidijlora iu its nearly sessile flowers and larger calyx, corolla 
Jiud fruit, 

44. Gynochthodes, Blume. 

Climbing glabrous shrubs with slender terete branches. Leaves 
opposite, coriaceous or sub-coriaceous; the stipules broad, acute, deci- 
duous. Flowers small, on short pedicels, unisexual, in axillary fascicles 
or pedunculate heads; bracts deciduous. Cahjx with a small short 
tube, the limb annular, truncate or 5-toothcd, persistent. Corolla coria- 
ceous Avith a slfort tube and woolly throat ; the limb with 4 or 5 
oblong-lanceolate lobes, valvatc in bud, the apices inflexed. Dish broad, 
depressed. Stamens equal in number to the corolla lobes, on short fila- 
ments, dorsi-fixed, in the corolla tube, linear- oblong, exserted. Ovary 
4-cclled ; stylo of male flower entire ; of female stout, bifid. Ovules ] 
in each cell, broad-based, attached to the inner angle of the cell. 
globose, fleshy, with 2 to 4 dorsally compressed pyrenes. Seeds com- 
pressed, ascending; testa membranous; embryo small, basal, radicle 
inferior. — Distrib. 3 or 4 species, all Malayan. 
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Leaves broad and rounded at the apex, sometimes with 
a short broad blunt point, 2‘25 to 4 in. long and 1*25 
to 2*25 in. broad j fruit *6 in. in diam. ... ... 1. 0. cortacea. 

Leaves acuminate at the apex, ellipticdanceolato ^often 
narrowly so) 2*25 to 3*26 in. long and *5 to 1*1 in, broad ; 
fruit the size of a pea ... ... ... 2. 0, sullanceolata. 

Leaves shortly and abruptly acuminate, rarely sub- 
acuto, 3 5 to 5 in. long and 1*35 to 2*5 in. broad ; fruit 
globose, *5 to *6 in. in diam. ... ... ... 3. 0. macrophylla. 

1. Gynochthodes coriacea, Blumo Bijdr. 993. Young branches 
thinner than a goose-quill, nearly black. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ellip- 
tic, elliptic-rotund or elliptic-obovate, obtuse or shortly bluntly and 
abruptly apiculato, much narrowed to the base; niain-ncrvos 4 to 6 
pairs, spreading, only slightly curved, faint ; both surfaces alike, nearly 
black, slightly shining; length 2*25 to 4 in.; breadth 1*2 to 2*25 in. ; 
petioles *4 or *5 in. ; Flowers *3 in. long, few, on short axillary peduncles* 
Gorolla-hibe very narrow, about as long as the limb ; lobes of limb linear- 
oblong, densely hirsute on the upper surface, spreading. Fruit globose, 
pulpy, 4-celled; pyrenes l-.seeded. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 313; DC, 
Prod. IV. 467. 

Singapore: (Bot. Garden Jungle), Ridley 6410, 10393, 2871. — 
Distrib. Java, Borneo, Timor. 

2. Gynochthodes sublanceolata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 548. 
Branches thinner than a goose-quill, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, elliptic lanceolate, often narrowly so, acuminate, the 
base much narrowed ; both surfaces dull and blackish when dry ; main- 
nerves indistinct, 5 or 6 pairs, ascending, little curved; length 2*25 to 
3*25 in.; breadth *5 to 1*1 in.; petioles *2 to *4 in.; stipules triangular. 
Flowers few, about *35 in. long, sub-sessile on very short axillary bran- 
ches. Galyx-lwih truncate but with 5 distant minute teeth. Corolla- 
tube short, rather wide, hairy inside ; limb with 5 broadly lanceolate 
sub-acute lobes longer than the tube. Anthers slightly exserted. Stigma 
with 2 elongate plano-convex lobes. Fruit pisiform, smooth, on a short 
pedicel. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. Ill, 160. G. coriacea, var. — , Miq. in. 
Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. IV. 244. Paederia tetrandra, Wall. Cat. 6249. 
? Psychotria, Wall. Cat. 8385. Ruhiacea ? Wall. Cat. 8297. 

Singapore : G. Thomson ; Ridley ; King's Gollector 31 9. Malacca : 
Maingay (K.D.) 919; Griffith, Penang : Wallich, — Distrib. Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

3. Gynochthodes macro puylla, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1872, Pt. II, 314. Young branches angled, nearly as thick as a goose- 
quill, the bark pale. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, shortly 
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and abruptly acuminate or sub-acute, the base cuncate ; upper surface 
very dark-brown and shining when dry, the lower paler and dull ; main- 
nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent on the lower surface 
scarcely visible on the upper; length 3*5 to 5'5 in.; breadth 1 ‘35 to 
2-5 in.; petioles *3 to *5 in.; stipules short, broad. Flowers *25 in. long, 
on thick short axillary pedicels. Calyx-iuhe almost globular; the limb 
cupular, as long as the tube, truncate. FrtiU *5 or ‘6 in. in diara., pul- 
py, globose or broadly depressed-pyriform with 4 pyrenes (one often 
abortive). Kurz For. Flora Burm. II. 33 : Hook. fil. FI. Dr. Ind. III. 
ICO. 

Malacca : Maingay (K.D.) 934 

Pekak: Ridley; Wray 1156; Kintfs Collector 5807. — Dlsri^iR. 
Andamans, Nicobars. 

The Andainau specimens have darker narrower leaves than those from the Malay 
Peninsula. 

45. Sprrmacoce, Linn. 

Herbs or small under-shrubs, usually with 4-angled branches. 
Leaves membranous or coriaceous, penni-nerved or longitudinally nerved ; 
tlie stipules connate into a campanulate tube with a truncate bristly 
mouth. Flowers usually red or blucish, small or minute, solitary and 
axillary, or in axillary or terminal fascicles, heads or cymes, sometimes 
densely crowded. Calyx obovoid, or ovoid, the mouth with 2 or 4 per- 
sistent teeth often with interposed bristles or processes. Corolla funncl- 
or salver-shaped ; the mouth with 4 valvato lobes. Stametis 4, inserted 
on tlie thfoat or tube of the corolla, filaments short or long. Anthers linear 
or oblong, included or excluded. Disc tumid or absent. Ovary 2-celled ; 
each cell with a single ovule attached to the middle of the septum, 
amphitropous. Style filiform ; stigma capitate or with 2 oblong arms. 
Fruit coriaceous or crustaceous, racricarps dehiscing variously. Seeds 
oblong or ovoid, grooved ventrally, the testa thin, embryo axile, coty- 
ledons thin and broad.— -D istrib. Species about 150, tropical and sub- 
tropical. 

Leavoa spathulate, obovate or bluntly oblong, the base 
narrowod, main-nerves 3 pairs, faint, hispid ... ... 1. S.hispida, 

heaves narrowly elliptic, tapering acutely to each end, 
maiii-iiorves 3 or|4 pairs, very bold and prominent beneath 2. S. sedberrima, 
heaves narrowly oblong-lanoeolato, acute, pale beneath, 
maiii-neryes sub-obsolote ... ... ... 3. flf. stricta, 

1. Spermacocb hispida, Linn. Sp. PI. 102. Herbaceous; diffuse, 
spreading or sub-erect; stems half as thick as a goose-quill, acutely 
4-anglcd and somewhat grooved when dry, sparsely and minutely 
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hispid, especially on the angles. Leaves sub-coriaceous, obovate, spa- 
tbulate or oblong, sometimes elliptic, always blunt at the apex and 
tapering more or less to the base, continuous with the short, widc- 
cupular, pubescent bristle-bearing persistent stipules ; upper surface 
reticulate (when dry), scaberulous, olivaceous, strigosc; the low'cr 
pale, with spreading hispid hairs on the nerves j main-nerves about 3 
pairs, 1 ‘ather straight, faint, oblique; length '35 to ‘75 in.; bi’oadth 
•15 to -4 in. Cymes small, axillary, hardly longer than the stipules, 
4- to C-flowercd. Flotoers '4 in long, sessile, with a few small mem- 
branous toothed bracteolcs between them. Calyx amnU, densely silky, 
urceolate-cainpanulate, with 4 long narrow acute spreading lobes. 
Corolla three times as long as the calyx, salver-shaped, glabrous, tho 4 
broadly ovate teeth silky at their apices. Stamens about ns long as 
tho corolla-lobes ; anthers oblong, filaments and style equal. Stiyma 
large, transversely oblong. Capsule ovoid or sub-globular, sparsely hispid, 
crowned by the narrow, reflexed calyx-lobes, 2-cellod with a single 
brown seed in each cell. DC. Prod. IV. 555; Roxb. FI. Ind. f. 373; 
Wall. Cat. 825; W. & A. Prod. FI. Ponins. Ind. 4.38; Hook. fil. PI. Br. 
Iiid. 111. 201; Trimcn PI. Ceyl. II. 371. S. arlicnlaris, Linn. fil. Suppl. 
119 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. l.c.; Wall. Cat. 827; W. & A. Prod, l.e.; Kurz 
Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1877 II. 137. S. scahra, Willd. Sp. PI. 1. 572; 
Roxb. l.c. 371; Wall. Cat. 821. S. hirta, Rotlb. in Nov. Ac. Berol. 
1803, 9,). S- longioaulis, Wall. Cat. 82C. S. avana, Wall. Oat. 828. 
S, raiiiossissima, Wall. Cat. 8‘29. S. tuhularis Br. in Wall. Oat. 830. 

In all the provinces : common. — Dis'i'itiu. British India, Ceylon, 
S. China, Malaya Archipelago. 

2. Spermacoce scAinsRBiMA, Blume Bijdr. 946. Herbaceous, woody 
near the base; stems procumbent, much branched, thinner than a 
goose-quill, 4-angled, the angles with stiff reflexed small white hairs, 
otherwise glabrous and shining, dark-brown. Leaves olivaceous, coria- 
ceous, narrowly elliptic, tapering acutely to each end, sessile, upper 
surface scaberulous, with a very few short white hairs ; tho lower 
paler, pilose on the midrib and nerves ; main-nerves 3 or rarely 4 
pairs, ascending obliquely, little curved, depressed on the upper sur- 
face and very prominent in tho lower; length ‘5 to 1 in, ; breadth 2 to 
•4 in. Stipules cupular, the mouth with 3 to 7 erect stiff bristles, 
glabrous. Cymes small, axillary, sessile, 4- to 8-flowored, condensed, 
•16 to '2 in. in diam. Flowers about •IS in. long, sessile or on very short 
pedicels, with short filiform bracteoles between them. Calyx oblong, 
constricted below the mouth, glabrous, the lobes lanceolate, slightly 
ciliate on the edges, spreading. Corolla not much exceeding the calyx, 
funnel-shaped, glabrous except for a few ciliao on the edges near the 
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base of the narrowly-lanceolate spreading lobes. Stamms exsertcd from 
the throat of the corolla but shorter than its lobes. Anthers oblong, the 
filaments rather long. Style about as long as the filaments ; stigma 
large, thick, transversely oblong. Capsule slightly more than *1 in. long, 
oblong, crowned by the large spreading calyx-lobes, smooth, membran- 
ous, dehiscent, each cell centaining a single oblong blunt black seed. 
DC. Prod. IV. 555; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. IT. 331; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
III. 201. S, longicaulis, Br. in Wall. Cat. 826. 

Malacca: OrifitU, Singavore: Uidley 5897,8954. Perak: Scor- 
techini 12, 64, 78, 602. — Distrtb. Malay Archipelago. 

3. SrRRMACocE STRicTA, Linn. fil. Suppl. 120, Herbaceous, erect, 
little-branched, pale-olivaceous when dry; branches as thick as a crow- 
quill, 4-angled and with 2 broad deep grooves, minutely hispid or 
sub-glabrous. Leaves sessile, coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute, the 
base narrowed to the stipule ; upper surface shining, glabrous or 
minutely hispid ; the lower paler, dull, the midrib prominent and 
sometimes minutely hispid, nerves obsolete on both surfaces; length 
*75 to 1*25 in. Stipules conjoined to form a deep eampanulato cup, 
the mouth acuminate or truncate but always with 6 to 8 long spread- 
ing bristles. Flowers *3 in. long, in clusters of 2 or 3, axillary, sessile 
subtended by a few pectinate bracteolatcs. Cnhj^c eampanulato, his- 
pid outside, the mouth with 4 deep, lanceolate, acuminate, spreading 
lobes. Corolla much exsertcd beyond the calyx, tubular, with 4 deep, 
bolong, sub-erect lobes infloxed and sometimes hispid at the apex. 

slightly exsertcd ; anthers sagittate, on long filaments. Stigma 
iaige, 2-lobcd, as long as the stamens ; stylo long filiform. Capsule 
oblong- obovoid, smooth, membranous, 2-celled, dehiscent, with a single 
black oblong seed in each cell. Roxb. Ilort. Beng. 83; FI. Ind. I. 
370; DC. Prod. IV. 554; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1877 IT. 137. 
S. lasiScarpa Br. in Wall. Cat. 832. S. pusilla, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ed. Carey & Wall. I. 379 ; Cat. 823 ; Don. Prod. 134. S. fiMna, aanl- 
ueri and angustifolia, Wall. Cat. 830, 834, 835. S, Iriandrat Ham. in 
Don. Prodr. 134. Bigelovia strictay Blume Bijdr. 045, B. lasiocarpa. 
Poxhurghiana & Kleiniiy W. & A. Prod. 437. B. myriantUay Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat, II. 334. Borreria pusillay DC., Prod, l.c, 543. 

Penang: Curlisld'^Q. Malacca: Goodenoughli^O, Pahang: Bid- 
l^y 1624. — Distrib. British India. 

46. Paederia, Linn. 

Twining, slender, foetid shrubs, glabrous or pubescent; the branch- 
6S thin. Leaves opposite, rarely in whorls of three, membranous 

J. ir. 13 
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petiolato, stipules broad, acuminate, deciduous. Flowers in axillary and 
terminal 2-3-cliotoraously branched cymose panicles, with or without 
bracteoles. Calyx-tube campanulatc or turbinate; the limb 4 or 5 
toothed, persistent. Corolla funnel-shaped, its throat glabrous or vil- 
lous ; 4 or 5 lobes of the limb with iuflexed crenulate margins, their 
apices sometimes 3-lobed, spreading. Stamens 4 or 5, linear-oblong, in- 
serted in the tube of the corolla by very short filaments. Ovary 2-cell- 
ed ; stigmas 2, slender, twisted. Ovules one in each cell, basal, erect. 
Fruit compressed or globose, with thin shining fragile epicarp, separat- 
ing early from the 2 pyrenes ; pyrenes orbicular or ovoid, dorsally com- 
pressed, with or without wings, each containing a single compressed seed 
with membranous testa adherent to the pyrene ; cotyledons large, thin, 
cordate; radicle small, inferior. — Distrib. Species 10 to 12 mostly in 
tropical Asia, ono in Brazil. 

Fruifc compressed, orhicnlarj pyrenes flat, winged, with 
radiating ridges on the dorsal surface : — 

Leaves and the branches of tlie panicles always op- 
posite... ... ... ... 1. P.foetida. 

Loaves and the branches of the panicles often in 
vcrticcls of three 2. P, verticellata. 

Fruit globular; pyronoa cupped, with neither marginal 

wings or dorsal ridges ... ... ... 3. P, tomentosa. 

1. Paebebia FOETtDA, Linn. Mant. I. 32. Glabrous or puberulous; 
branches thinner than a goosc-quill, dark-coloured and compressed 
when dry. Leaves ovate to lanceolate, the apex acute or apiculato, the 
base usually rounded or slightly cordato but sometimes cuneate ; both 
surfaces cinereous or olivaccoiis-brown when dry, and finely reticulate, 
glabrous except for the occasional pubescence on the leaf nerves beneath 
and the tufts in their axils; main-nerves 4 or 5 pairs, oblique, faint; 
length 2 to 3’3 in.; breadth 1 to 1’5 in.; petioles *5 to 1*6 in.; stipules 
broadly ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, often bifid, under *1 in. in length. 
Flowers pink, ’35 in. long, shortly pedicellate, in lax spreading trichoto- 
mous (often scorpioid) cymes arranged in divergent axillary and ter- 
minal panicles from 3 to 15 in. long and usually bearing leaves like those 
of the stem but smaller ; bracteoles minute, linear. Calyx less than *1 
in. long, campanulate, its mouth acutely 4- to 5-toothed. Corolla fuii- 
nehshaped, three times as long as the calyx, usually pubescent ; the lobes 
of the limb crenulate, short,, spreading only slightly. Fruit '4 to *5 in. 
across, orbicular; cpicai’p with 5 curved vertical veins in each side, 
thin, shining ; pyrenes orbicular, with pale marginal wings, the centre 
with many bold radiating ridges on the dorsal surface, nearly smooth 
on the ventral. Wall. Cat. 6247, cxcl. E.; Roxb. FJ. Ind. I. 683 ; id. ed. 
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Wall. & Carey II. 517; W. & A. Prod. FI. Pen. Iiid. 424; Plume 
Bijdr. 968; DC. Prod. IV. 471; Griff. Notul. IV. 267 ; Ic. PI. Asiat.. 
t. 479, f. 3; Miq. PI, Ind. Bat. II. 258; Miq. in Aim. Mus. Lugd. Bat* 
IV. 254; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 195. 

Perak : Jiuiy^s Collector 1125, 4916, 7560 ; Scortechini 263. Pahang : 
Eidleyl2^6, Penang: Curtis 2‘k Malacca: Griffith,— Dismin. British 
India, Malay Archipelago, Andaman Islands. 

2. Paederia vertigellata, Bluuio Bijdr. 968. Glabrous except 
the lower surfaces of the leaves; brandies thinner than a goose>quill, 
dark and slightly and bluntly 4-angled when dry. Leaves coriaceous, 
usually opposite but sometimes in whorls of three, lanceolate, ovate- 
lanceolate or elliptic, shortly acuminate, the baso cuneato; both surfaces 
brown when dry, dull, the upper always glabrous, the lower often 
pubescent, the reticulations on the lower side rather distinct and trans- 
verse; main-nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curving, oblique, rather prominent on 
the lower surface; length 2 5 to 4 in.; breadth 1 to 1*75 in.; petioles 1 
to 1*75 in. ; stqiules broadly triangular, short, very deciduous. Flowers 
*6 in long, funnel-shaped, shortly pedicollato in lax pedunculate branch- 
ing cymes arranged in pairs or whorls of three in long narrow panicles, 
bracteoles minute. Panicles from 3 to 18 in. long, often bearing petio- 
lato narrowly oblong leaf-like bracts *5 in. long ; branches from *75 to 
3 in. long, diverging, opposite or in whorls of three. Oahj^c loss than 
*1 in. long, glabrous or puberulous, narrowly funnel-shaped, the mouth 
dilated and with 4 small triangular teeth or sub-truncate. Corolla 
tubular, constricted at the baso, *6 in. long; the teeth less than *1 in. 
long, acute, erect. Anthers linear-oblong, apiculate, included in tho 
corolla; their filaments nearly as long as themselves, dorsi-fixed. Fniit 
much compressed, orbicular, *4 to *5 in. acro.ss, with 5 curved vertical 
veins on each side; pyrenes as in P. foetida, DC. Prod, IV. 471; 
Miq. f\, Ind. Bat. II. 259; Hook, fib FI. Br. Ind. III. 195; Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. IV. 255. 

Selangor: llidley 74ilQ, Malacca: Mamgay {K.D.) SSo. Perak: 
Scortechini 446, 1573; Wray 3042; Kings Collector 3177, 3736, 4457, 
4780, 5316, 5410, 10613; Curtis 3182, 3340. Singarore : Eidley 2835, 
3647, 6469. — Djstrir. Borneo. 

3. Paederia tomentosa, Blume Bijdr. var, glabra, Kurz. Gla- 
brous or sparsely pubescent ; branches slightly thicker than a crow-quill, 
compressed and brown when dry. Leaves membranous, ovate to lan- 
ceolate ; apex acute, baso rounded or cuneat'e: both surfaces brown when 
dry, the lower paler and minutely reticulate, pubescent in the nerve axils ; 
length 2*25 toH ih.j breiidth *85 to 1*5 in!; petioles *25 to 1 in.; stipules 
Hot connate, triangular, acuminate, less than *1 in. long. Panicles as 
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in P. foetida but shorter and less branched j the branches long (often 2*5 
in.), diverging, markedly scorpoid. Flowers *5 in. long, secuiid, sessile 
or pedicellate on the same branch. Calyx *1 in. long, narrowly cam- 
panulate, with 5 sharp teeth, glabrous. Corolla ’5 in. long, cylindric, 
the mouth with 5 short erect acute tcetb, pubescent outside. Fruit *2 
to *3 in. in diani., globular, shining, without veins, crowned by the 
small calyx; pericarp brittle, pale-brown when dry. Fyrenes cupular, 
without wings or ridges. DC. Prod. IV. 471; Mi(p FI. Ind, Pat. II. 
258; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bab H. 254; Hook. lil. FI. Br. Ind. HI. 
197. P, harhulata Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. l\^ 255. 

Malacca: Main yay (K.D.) 886. Perak; Scorkchini 1376; Kuufs 
Collector 6048. — DiSTRin. Malayan Archipelago. 

The typical form of tin's hns pnbescenct) on the stems, nntler surfaces of the 
loaves atul on the puuiclos. Tt is tho form found in Burma and Asanm. In our 
region only this variety glahra has as yet been collected. Except in the shnpo of 
its fruit and seeds this spccios differs little from P. (uetidn, Linn. 

47. Sapkosma, Blurno. 

Sliruhs, foetid when brnised, usually glabrous, often with subulate 
bristles at the apices of tho branches and tlie bases of tho peduncles. 
Leaves membranous, sometimes in whorls of 3 or 4 ; stipules usually con- 
nate into a 1- to 3-pointed sheath. Flowers small, white, axillary or 
terminal, solitary or in fascicles of about 3, sessile or pedicelled, or in 
pedunculate cymes; tho bractcoles minute, often connate. Calyx-tuhe 
funnel-shaped ; tho limb dilated, 4- to 6-lobed or toothed ; persistent. 
Corolla funnel-shaped or campanulate, the throat villous; the limb with 
4 or 5 broad blunt lobes valvate in bud and with inflexed margins. 
Stamens 4, inserted on the throat, sessile or on short filaments ; anthers 
more or less narrowly oblong. Ovary 2-CGUed; style filiform, with 2 
short branches ; ovules 1 in each cell, erect, basal. Fruit small, oblong or 
globose, containing 2 or (by abortion) 1 pyrene. Seeds elliptic and soli- 
tary, or two and plano-convex the piano surface not grooved ; cotyledons 
small and leafy; radicle small, inferior. — D istuib. About 10 species, 
tropical Asiatic. 

Flowers Bossilo in dense glomeruli ... 1, S. glomerulatim, 

Flowers pedicelled, iu cymes : — 

Glabrous ; — 

Cymes about 1 in. long, laxly 3-flowored ... ... 2. S- Seortechinii . 

Cymes from 15 to 3 6 iu. long, more than 3-flDwered, 
the branches lax, spreading ... ... 3. fif. fernatum. 

More or less pubescent.,. ... 4. 3. Bidleyi. 

1. Saprosma olomerttlatdm, King & Gamble, n. sp. A shrub, 
very foetid when bruised ; young branches thicker than a crow-quill? 
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compressed, brown when dry. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic or 
ovate-elliptic, shortly «and sharply acuminate, the base more or less cu- 
neate, both surfaces brown when dry ; the lower paler, dull, and with 
sparse transverse reticulations ; maiii-nervcs 6 to 9 pairs, pale and pro- 
minent on the lower surface like the midrib, depressed on the upper ; 
length 3’5 to 7 in.; breadth 1*75 to 3 in.; petioles -25 to ‘4 in.; stipules 
cartilaginous, united into a short more or less persistent ring with some 
short bristly processes inside it. Floivers crowded, to the number of 4 
or 5, in a multibracteate solitary glomerulus borne at the apex of a short 
branch between two leaves ; the branch bearing in its lower third a 
pair of lanceolate bracts about *5 in. long. Female glomerulus quito 
sessile, about ‘3 in. long and ‘4 in. broad ; the male glomerulus some- 
what larger than the female, borne on a short compressed peduncle *4 
to *75 in. loiig and enveloped for the lower two-thirds of its length in a 
loose sheath formed of two acuminate partly conjoined bracts. The 
outer bracteoles of each glomerulus longer and thicker than the inner, 
broad, very concave, and forming a persistent involucre; the middlo 
bracteoles broadly ovate-rotund with terminal caudate appendages ; the 
inner ones narrower and embracing the flowers by pairs, appcndiculate. 
Flowers sessile, about *25 in. long. Calyx *1 in. long, coriaceous, cam- 
panulate, the mouth truncate and with 4 or 5 minute distfint acute 
teeth. Corolla salvor-shaped, about '2 in. long ; the tube short and 
wide ; the limb longer than the tube, with 4 broad blunt spreading 
lobes ; anthers 4 to 6, linear-oblong. Fruit sessile, sub-globular, smooth, 
crowned by the small annular calyx, *3 to *35 in, in diam. ; pericarp 
tliick ; seed solitary, sub-globular, hard. 

Perak: Scortechini; Ridley 0831) ; Kiuf/s Collector 783, G031, 816G, 
Singapore : Ridley 10931. Johore : Ridley 4213, 

T^e fruit when ripe is said to bo blue, and the flowers variously palc-grcou or 
whito. 

VAR. angustifolia, King & Gamble : leaves rather more coriaceous 
than ill the typical form, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 3 to 4 in. long 
and 1*25 to 1*4 in. broad. 

Malacca: 'Goodenongh 1856. Negri Semrilan: Ridley 185G. 

Flowers are absent in both the specimens cited hero. When these are obtain- 
ed, they may afford characters to separate this as a good species. 

2. Saprosma Scqrtechinii, King & Gamble, n. sp. A shrub, glab- 
I’ous except the midrib and nerves of the leaves on the lower surface ; 
young branches thicker than a-crow-quill, with pale-brown spongy bark. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic, shortly and bluntly acuminate, tho 
base cuneato ; both surfaces brown when dry; the upper glabrous ; tho 
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lower puberulous on the midrib, otherwise glabrous, laxly reticulate ; 
midrib bold on both surfaces ; main-uorves 6 or 7 pairs, oblique, bold 
on the lower surface, faint on the upper; length 3*5 to 5*5 in.; breadth 
1*5 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *2 to *25 in. Stipules very short, connate into a 
sheath; mouth with short bristles. Cymes one to three at the apices of 
the branches, about 1 in. long (longer in fruit), laxly 3-flowered, the 
peduncle angled, puberulous, with small lanceolate bracteoles in whorls. 
Flowers *5 in. long; their pedicels about the same. Calyx funnel- 
shaped ; the mouth with 4 deep linear-lanceolate spreading lobes. Corolla 
twice as long as the calyx, tubular, expanding at the mouth ; lobes 4, 
oblong, blunt ; throat with a ring of hairs. Stamens 4, included. An- 
thers curved, oblong ; their filaments attached to the tube. Disk coni- 
cal. Ovary 2-celled, 2-ovuled. Fruit ellipsoid, smooth, *65 in. long; the 
remains of the calyx *2 in. long, blue when ripe. Seed solitary. 

Pkrak: Scortechini 511, 670; Kings Collector 4138, 5020. 

3. Sapuosma tbrnatum, Hook. fil. in Bth. & Hook. fil. Gen. Plant. 
II. 131; FI. Br. Ind. III. 193. A glabrous shrub; young branches 
rather thinner than a goose-quill, pale when dry, compressed. Leaves 
often in whorls of three, thickly membranous, elliptic or elliptic-lanceo- 
late, rarely oblauceolato-elliptic, shortly and rather abruptly acuminate, 
the base cunoate ; both surfaces pale-brown when dry, the upper shin- 
ing ; the lower dull and paler ; main-nerves 7 to 9 pairs, oblique, little 
curved, pale and prominent on the lower surface, the reticulations trans- 
verse and rather distinct on the lower surface only; length 4 to 8 in.; 
breadth 1*5 to 3'25 in.; petioles *4 to *6 in. long, with many sliort un- 
equal bristles at their bases and inside the connate sotosely-toothed 
stipules. Cymes solitary or fascicled, from 1*5 to 3*5 in. long, (longer 
ill fruit) axillary, pedunculate, or branching from the base ; the branches 
lax, spreading, sparsely flowered ; the bracteoles few, linear, Floivers *4 
in. long, on pedicels varying from *2 to *6 in. long. Calyx *1 in. long, 
shortly carnpanulatc, the mouth wide and with 4 broad blunt teeth. Co- 
rolla *3 in. long, salver-shaped, puberulous; the tube wide; the limb 
*35 in. across with 4 or 5 broad reflexed lobes. Fruit ovoid or sub- 
globular, crowned by the rather large calyx-tceth, *35 in. in diam.; 1- 
seeded ; seeds ellipsoid. Kurz. For. FI. Burma II. 29. Paederia ternata, 
Wall. Cat. 6248 lioxb. Fi, Ind., ed. Carey & Wall., 11.520; DC. Prod, 
IV. 471. Mephilidea sp., Griff. Notul. IV. 267 ; Ic. PI. Asiat. t. 476. 

Perak: Scortechini 1163; Wray 2262, 2907, 2929, 3943; King's 
Collector 1975, 2764, 3052, 4006, 4069, 6760, 8491. Pahang: Eidleij 
2225. Selangor: Ridley 8236. — Disteib. Andaman Islands, Burma, 
Khasia Hills, Sumatra, Java. 

4. Saprosma Ridleyi, King & Gamble. A shrub ? Young branches 
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compressed, thicker than a crow-quill, pale, glabrous below, pubescent 
or tomentose towards the apices. Leaves membranous, oblanceolate 
to elliptic, shortly and rather bluntly acuminate, the base much 
narrowed ; both surfaces pale-brown when dry and minutely pitted ; the 
upper glabrous and with the midrib channelled; the lower sparsely 
pubescent, the midrib densely so and prominent; main-nerves 7 to 10 
pairs, spreading but curving upwards at their apices, thin but prominent 
below; length 3 to 3*75 in.; breadth 1 to 1*5 in.; petiole '1 to ’15 in. 
Stipules connate, pale, coriaceous, forming a narrow cup pubescent out- 
side at first, but ultimately glabrous, from less than *1 to *15 in. deep, 
irregularly toothed, persistent. Gymes axillary and terminal, less than 
half as long as tho leaves, trichotomous, the branches 3- or more-flower- 
ed, often with 2 elliptic acute involucral bracts at the base. Flowers 
•25 in. long, their pedicels *1 in. Calyx salver-shaped, *15 in. long ; tho 
tube narrow, tomentose externally ; the limb with 5 deep oblong blunt 
spreading or defloxed lobes; disk large. Omry 2-celled, 2*8eedod. 
Corolla and Fruit unknown. 

SiNGAPOEE : Ridley 6474, only one specimen seen. 

48. Hydnophytum, Jack. 

Glabrous epiphytic shrubs, with a dilated tuberous fleshy stem, 
simple or lobcd and perforated by ants. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, ob- 
tuse. Flowers small, sessile, axillary, solitary or in fascicles, white. 
Calyx-tube ovoid-cylindric, the limb truncate. Corolla salver or funnel- 
shaped; tube short, hairy inside; limb 4-lobcd, valvate. Anthers 4, 
oblong, subsessile on tho coroll a- throat. Ovary 2-celled; stigma 2- 
lobed ; ovules one in each cell, basal, erect. Fruit containing two coria- 
ceous pyrenes surrounded by pulp. Seeds oblong, plano-convex, testa 
thin with dark lines, embryo in tho centre of the fleshy albumen.— 
DiSTifiB, 3 or 4 species in Malaya, N. Australia, Fiji. 

Hydnophytum formicaridm. Jack in Trans. Linn. Soo, XIV. 124. 
All parts glabrous. Stem tuber-like, smooth, several inches to a foot in 
diameter, bearing root? from its base and from its apex a few short 
branches as thick as a goose-quill and compressed near the nodes, pale 
and striate when dry. Leaves elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sometimes obo- 
vate, the apex obtuse, tho base cuncate ; both surfaces pale-brown when 
dry ; tho midrib distinct on both ; the 6 or 7 pairs of ascending little- 
curved main-nerves slender on both surfaces and the reticulations obso- 
lete; length 2’5 to 3‘5 in. ; breadth 1 to 2*5, petioles *1 to 2 in. Flowers 
few, -25 in. long, sessile in axillary fascicles. Calyx widely campa- 
nulate with rounded base and truncate apex. Corolla-tube nearly twice 
as long as tho calyx, wide, with 4 tufts of hair in the throat ; limb about 
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halt as long as the tube, with 4 broad oblong acute lobes, thickened at 
the apex. Anthers elliptic, on very short filaments inserted at the base 
of the tube. Fruit broadly ovoid, crowned by the cup-like remains of 
the calyx, glossy orange-red when ripe, about '2 in. long. Blnme Bijdr. 
956 : DC. Prod. IV. 451 ; Kurz For. Flora Burma, II. 8 ; Hook. fil. FI. 
Br Ind. III. 194; Beccari Malesia II. t. XLVII. f. 1 to 11 ; XLVIII. f. 
1 to 8. U. montanum, Blnme and DO. 11. cc. Lasiostoma formicarium, 
Spreng. Syst. I. 423 ; Wall. Cat. 9055. 

Malacca; Griffith (K.D.) 2975; Maingay (K.D.) 864. Penang ; 
Curtis 2164. Peiiak: Scortechini 934; Wray 2673; Kings Collector 
4994. JonoRE ; lUdley 335, 2840. Singai'ORE : Ridley 1617.— Distrib. 
Cochiu-China, Sumatra, Borneo. 


49. Geophila, Don. 

Small, slender, usually percnni.al, creeping herbs, glabrous or pubes- 
cent, the stems rooting. Leaves orbicular, rcniforra, ovate, often cordate, 
on long petioles. Stipules ov.atc, entire. Flowers small, solitary and 
subsesslle or in pedunculate, bracteate, axillary or terminal umbels. 
Calyx-tube obovoid; its segments from 5 to 7, slender, persistent, spread- 
ing or reflexed. Corolla rather long, funnel-shaped, the throat hairy ; 
lobes 4 to 7, valvato in bud. Stamens equal in number to the lobes. 
Anthers dorsifixod, linear; filaments thin. Ovary 2-celled ; style slen- 
der, with 2 long or short branches: ovules erect, one in each cell. 
.Fruit fleshy, with two plano-convex pyrenes. Seeds plano-convex, with- 
out any vcntml groove; embryo minute, basal ; radicle inferior. — Distkib. 
about 16 species, all tropical. 


Leaves witli broad, usually cordate bases 
Flowers solitary, axillary : — 

Leaves glabrous, ‘6 in. long ... ••• 

Leaves hairy, '6 to 1 in. long ... ... ... 2. 

Peduncles with 1 to 3 flowers ; leaves roniforni to ovate- 
cordate, glabrous, *5 to 1-76 in. in length and breadth 3. 
Peduncles with 6 to 9 flowers in an umbel ; leaves glab- 
rous, 1'75 to 3 in. long ... ••• 

Leaves with narrow bases never cordate, sparsely and mi- 
nutely adpressed hairy, 1 to 15 in. long, peduncles few- 
flowered ... ... •“ ••• ••• 


Q. humifusa, 

0. pilosa, 

O. renifortnis, 

O, melanocarpa. 

0. Scortechinii. 


1. Geophila humifusa, King & Gamble, n. sp. Stonis very 
Blender, glabrous, rooting at tlie nodes, often several feet long. Leaves 
thickly membranous, glabrous, in distant pairs, ovate-cordate, acute, the 
edges undulate when dry, -4 in. long and -25 in. broad, the petiole as 
long as the blade, main-nerves about 3 pairs, one pair basal ; stipules 
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broad-ovate, ’J in. long. Floivers solitai^, axilaiy, sub-sessilo. Fruit 
as large as a currant, fleshly, bright-red. 

Perak : Scortechini 4i\2. — Distrib. Java: on the Gcdeh Volcano, 
King, Sumatra : Beccari 44 ; Forbes 2059. 

2. Geopiiila pilosa, H. H. W. Pearson in Hook. Ic. Plant., t. 2691. 

More .slender than G, reniformis^ the stem, leaves, peduncles and calyx 
with much stiff pubescence. Leaves broadly ovate-cordate, with sub- 
acute apices and .slightly waved edges, both surfaces and petioles with 
pale stout curved hairs, the upper olivaceous, the lower paler green ; 
niain-nerv(3S 3 pairs, much curved, spreading and ascending, rather dis- 
tinct (when dry) on the lower; length 6 to 1 in.; breadth *35 to *65 
in.; petioles '5 to 2 in. Stipules ovate, '1 in. long. terminal, 

•5 to *8 in. long, tomentose. Flowers solitary, or 2 to 3 in an umbel 
with 2 lanceolate hairy bracts at its base. Floioers *25 in. long, sub- 
scssilc. GalijX’ixihe cylindric, densely hairy, its lobes linear. Corolla 
tubular, with 5 deep ovate-acute teeth, pilose externally. Fruit sub- 
globular, black, crowned by the sub-coherent calyx-lobes, *3 in. in diam. 

Singapore: Zi'id/t'y 9516 .— Di.strib. Borneo: Barter 249. 

3. Qeophila reniformis, Don. Prodr. 136. Stem as thick as a crow- 
quill, 6 to 18 in. long, glabrous, the branches short. Leaves broadly 
ovate-cordate to reniforin, the apex .sub-acute or obtuse ; upper surface 
brown when dry, the lower paler, both glabrous, the main-nerves mostly 
radiating from the base of the midrib, 3 or 4 pairs, not prominent ; length 
*5 to 1*5 in.; breadth *5 to 1*75 in,; petioles *35 to 2 in., often puberu- 
lous. SHpides small, semilunar, the apex reflexed. Peduncles slender, 
*5 to 2 in. long, slender, I- to 3-flowored. Flowei's '6 in. long, without 
pedicels, with lanceolate bracts at their bases. OaZyv-lobes deep, narrow- 
ly lanceolate. Corolla much exceeding the calyx, its lobes lanceolate, 
glabrous or pubescent externally. Berry red, crowned by the calyx-lobes, 
sub-globular, *35 in. in diam. DC. Prod. IV, 537; W. & A. Prod., 
436; Wight Icon. t. 54; Dalz. & Gibs. FI. Bomb. Ill; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 311 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 178. 0 . diverii/oUa, DC. l.o., 
Wall. Cat. 8325. Psychotria hcrbacea, Linn. Sp. PI. 245; Roxb. FI. 
Ind. I. 533. Cephaelis hcrbacea, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1877, 
11. 140. 0. diversifolia, Bl, Bijdr. 1004. 

Malacca .* Maingay (K.D.) 927 ; Qoodenough 1526. Perak : Scor^ 
techini 130, 2183; Wray 3368; King's Collector 265, 90.5. Penang; Curtis 
1930; Deschamps, Poongah ; Curtis S23b, Kedah : Curtis, — Distrib. 
Malayan Archipelago, Ceylon, British India, Andaman Islands, 
Polynesia, S. China, tropical America and Africa, 

4. Geophila melanocarpa, Ridley in Trans. Linn. Soc. (2) IIL 
313, t. 62. Stems 6 to 18 in. long, compressed, as thick as or thicker 

J. II. 14 
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than a crow-quill, glabrous. Leaves thickly membranous, oblong-ovate; 
slightly cordate at the base, the apex sub-acute, the edges slightly 
waved ; both surfaces glabrous, pale olivaceons-brown, the reticulations, 
midrib, and 3 to 5 pairs of ascending main-nerves prominent; length 1*75 
to 3 in.; breadth *75 to 1'5 in.; petiole 1 to 2*5 in.; pubcrnlous. 
lanceolate, I in. long. Peduncle terminal, slender, *75 to 3 in. long, com- 
pressed, bearing an umbel of 6 to 9 flowers with an involncrc of linear 
blunt bracts at its base. Floieers *G in. long, on glabrous pedicels much 
shorter than themselves. Calyx-tuhe *25 in. long; its lobes longer, ob- 
long, obtuse. Corolla-fnhe about *25 in. long, its lobes shoitcr, oblong, 
blunt. Stamens included. Fruit fleshy, broadly ovoid, black when ripe, 
shining, *35 in. in diam. and (including the persistent calyx-teeth) 
slightly longer; pyrenes *25 in. long, plano-concave with a ridge on each 
side. 

Perak; Scortechmi 129; King's Collector 10134. ^Ialacca; Rid- 
ley 1608. Selangor : Ridley 8560. 

5. Geopuila Scortechinii, King, n. sp. Stem prostrate, rather 
thicker than a crow-quill, obscurely 4-augled, 1 or 2 feet long; the 
branches short, erect. Leaves sub-flesliy, ovate or ovate-elliptic, base 
narrowed or rounded; both surfaces with sparse very minute an bite 
adpressed hairs ; upper (when dry) pale-brown, the nerves indistinct ; 
lower yellowish, the midrib and the 3 or 4 pairs of much curved ascend- 
ing nerves slightly prominent; length 1 to 1 5 in.; breadth *6 to 9 in.; 
petioles *35 to '75 in. Peduncles terminal, about as long as the leaves, 
slender, compressed, bracteote, dichotomous near the apex and bearing 
two small linear bracts at each bifurcation. Flowers feAv, on short brac- 
teolate pedicels, *6 in. long (to the end of the long style). Calyx with 
a long narrow tube, and 6 long linear acuminate lobes puberulous out- 
side. Style very long, filiform. 

Perak: Scortechini. 

Cephaelis, Swartz, 

Undorshrubs or perennial herbs, usually erect. Leaves oblancco- 
late, obovate or oblong ; stipules usually solitary, connate at the base 
(in the Malayan species) Flowers in involucrate heads. Oalyx with 
a funnel-shaped tube and (in the Malayan species) an entire persistent 
limb. Corolla funnel-sliaped or salver-sbaped, its throat naked or 
hairy ; lobes of the limb 4 or 5, erect or spreading, valvate. Stamens 
4 or 5, inserted in the mouth of the corolla-tubc, usually shortly ex- 
serted. Anthers oblong or linear, dorsifixed. Ovary 2-cclled (rarely 3- or 
4-celled. Style long or short. Ovules 1 in eacli cell, basal, erect. Fruit 
dry or fleshy, of two plano-convex pyrenes. Seeds plano-convex, their 
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testa membranous, albumen horny. Embryo small, basal, the cotyledons 
leafy. — Distrip. Species about 70, all tropical. 

Stipules coriaceous, thoir bases coriaceous aud leaving bold scars on the stem 
Capitula sessile, 1 to 3 in. across ; loaves 3 to 5 in. broad ; 
stipules broadly ovate, Sin long ... 1. G, QriJjUthiu 

Oapitula pedunculato, *75 to 1 in. across; leaves *5 to 3 6 
in. broad ; stipules coriaceous, broadly ovate with dis- 
coloured edges, ‘1 to *5 in. long ... ... 2. C. cuneata. 

Stipules not coriaceous, leaving no scars ou the stem ... 3. 0. JRidleyi. 

1. Cephaelis Grifpithii, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 178. Young 
branches thicker than a swan-quill, lenticellate. Leaves membranous, 
oblong-oblanceolate, shortly and rather abruptly acuminate, gradually 
narrowed from above the middle into the long slightly winged petiole, 
both surfaces glabrous, brown when dry, the lower the paler ; main- 
nerves 12 to 20 pairs, curving upwards, prominent like the midrib on the 
lower surface, rather faint on the upper surface when dry ; length 10 
to 16 in. ; breadth 3 to 5 in. ; petioles 2*5 to 3 in. Stipules coriaceous, 
sub-orbicular, their apices sub-acute, *8 in. long, the margins entire, 
thin, and discoloured. Gapitnlum sub-globular, from 1 to 2 in. in 
diam., sessile or shortly stalked, bearing numerous orbicular brates 
like the stipules, but smaller. Flowers *75 in. long, on short pedicels. 
Calyx *15 in. long, the tube narrow-cylindric ; the mouth abruptly 
campanulate, entire, truncate. Corolla funnel-shaped, '65 in. long, 
mouth with 5 ovate-acute reflexed lobes. Fruit *35 in. long, compressed, 
slightly grooved along the edges, with a broad dorsal rib on each side, 
crowned by the calyx-limb. Seed thin. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 3032; Maingay (K.D.) 928. Negki Sem- 
liiLAN: liidley 10109. Perak: King's Collector 746, 2534, 6251, 6399, 
10782*; Wray 1197, 1338, 3027; Ridley 9755; Scortechini. — Distrib. 
Sdmatra: Forbes, 2511. 

Differs from C. cmieata iu the longer and sessile capitulum and somewhat 
larger leaves and stipules. 

2. Cepiiablis CUNEA'IA, Koi’th. in Nod. Kruidk. Arch. II, 248. A 
shrub ; young branches thinner than a goose-quill, glabrous, the nodes 
sometimes close together and always marked by the pale coriaceous 
bases of the deciduous stipules. Leaves thickly membranous, oblanceo- 
late or elliptic-oblaiiceolate, gradually narrowed from above the middle 
into the slightly winged petiole; both surfaces glabrous, olivaceous 
when dry, the lower tlic paler; main-nerves 10 to 18 pairs, curved, 
spreading and ascending, indistinct on the upper surface when dry but 
distinct on the lower, the midrib broad ; length from 5 to 10 in.; breadth 
1 to 2*5 in.; petioles narrowly winged, ‘5 to 1'5 in. long# Stipules 
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coriaceous, broadly ovate and about *5 in, long or forming small shallow, 
cups *1 in. deep always with more or less broad discoloured edges 
Capitulum pedunculate, from *8 to about 1*25 in. in diam. enveloped in 
thickly membranous, veined, involucral bracts, the inner being mo.stly 
orbicular- oblong but the two or three lower (external) elongate-oblong 
and connate; the peduncle from I to 3 in. long, ebracteate. Flowers 
*75 in. long. Galyx only *15 in. long, cylindric but widening slightly at 
the truncate apex. Corolla *65 in. long, infundibiliform, the mouth 
with 5 short triangular reflexed lobes. Ajithers linear-oblong, their 
apices slightly exerted. Disk largo and deep. Style longer than the 
anthers ; stigma fleshy, 2-lobed, exserted. Fruit ’4! in. long, compressed, 
deeply grooved on the edges and with a stout dorsal ridge on each side, 
crowned by the calyx. 

Malacca : Griffith (K.D.) 3085 ; Goodenough 1979 ; Derry 609 ; Main- 
gay (K.D.) 929 ; Ilullett 190. Stngapoke : Ridley 4:966. JonoiiK^ King ; 
Ridley 3733, 6405. Pahang : Ridley 2198. Perak : Scortechini 343 ; 
Ridley 2924; King's Collector 1104, 6218; Wray 1497, 1977. 

Sir Joseph Hooker considers C. cimeaia, Korth. to be a species, and in defer- 
ence to his opinion wc have kept it up. The two chief characters, on which he 
relies to separate it from C. GrijOlthii are the pedunculate inflorescence !\nd the 
narrower leaves. But, in a large suite of specimens, these break down, for there 
are specimens in which distinct peduncles are associated with the broadly oblanceo- 
late leaves of C. Gri^ithii. A third and minor character used to separate the two 
is the size of the stipules, — those of C. Grijjlthii being 1 in. in diam., and those of 
0. cuneata only *25 in. But, here again, there are numerous variations which do not 
fit in as distinctive marks with the other two characters. I think it might bo better 
to treat G. cuneata as a variety of 0. Grifjithiii referring to it (amongst the specimens 
cited above) only Griffith 3085, Maingay 929 and Hnllett 790. 

3. Cephaeus Ridleyi, King, n. sp. Like C. Gnffithiii but witii 
rather narrowly elliptic leaves, tapering to each end, the main-nerves 
faint and only 8 to 10 pairs, 8 or 9 inches in length and from 2 5 to 3 
in. in breadth ; stipules lanceolate not coriaceous, the capitulcs shortly 
trichotomous, 2*5 to 3 in. in diam. on thick peduncles 1 in. long, sub- 
tended by two boat-shaped bracts 1*35 in, long, flowers shorter than the 
tanceolate inner bracteoles. 

Singapore: Ridley 9olb; Yapp 433. Penang: Curtis. Selangor: 
Ridley 7417. 

51. Lasianthus, Jack. 

Shrubs or small trees, often foetid, with terete branches often com- 
pressed at the nodes. Leaves distichous, more or less acuminate (often 
very much so), the veins transverse and often distinct; stipules usually 
broad. Flowers small, in axillary, often bracteate, sessile (rarely pedun* 
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clod), fascicles on condensed cymes. Galyx-tubc short; the limb with 3 
to 5 long or short persistent teeth, sometimes trunoate. Corolla fnnnel- 
or salver-shaped, its throat villous ; tlic limb with 3 to 7 valvato lobes. 
Stamens 4 to 6, inserted by short filaments on the throat, often apicu- 
late, included. Style long or short, stigmas 3 to 9, short, blunt ; ovules 
I in each cell, basal, erect, usually linear. Drupe small, containing 3 to 
9 triquetrous 1 -seeded pyrenes. Seeds narrow, with membranous testa ; 
embryo terete; radicle slender, inferior.— Distriii. About 50 species, 
mostly tropical Asiatic. 


A genus resembling in facies Uroyhyllum ; but distinguished from that by its 
1-secdod pyrenoa and dcoply-Iobed, not truncate, calyx-limb; also by its larger 
stipules, and shorter corolla-tube. 

Flowers d-o-merons : — 


Glomeruli hemispheric, sessile, not longer than the pe- 
tioles ; bracts and flowers numerous 


Glomeruli partially or entirely covered (at least when 
young) by the persistent, often coriaceous, stipules; 
loaves usually more than 8 in. long; bracts longer than 
the flowers (except in No. 43, var.):— 


Leaves elliptic-oblong, hispidulous on both surfaces 
Leaves oblanceolato, glabrous on the upper surface, 
pubescent.(u8ually minutely so) on the lower 
Loaves oblong-lanccolato, glabrous on both surfaces 
Glomeruli not covered by the more or less deciduous 
stipules, bracts longer than the flowers 

Bracts unequal, diminishing in size inwards; the 
outer ovate-lanceolato often 1 in. long; the inner 
lanceolate or linear ; pubescence of leaves rusty 
Bracts uniform, all linear and densely hispid ; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, thickly coriaceous, ruguloso and 
glabrous on the upper surface ; the louver softly pu- 
bescent 

Bracts uniform, all broad ; leaves membranous ; pu- 
bescence of Jeaves yellowish... 

Cymes twice as long as the petioles with few flowers and 
few linear hirsute bracts shorter than the flowers ; leaves 
Coriaceous, elliptic-lanceolate acute, glabrous above (ex- 
cept the midrib), softly hairy and reticulate below, main- 
norvos 11 to 13 pairs; pyrenes 5 to 7 ... 

Cymes not much longer than the petioles with few llow- 
‘'rs but many linear softly hairy bracts longer than the 
flowers; leaves membranous, narrowly elliptic, some- 
what oblanceolate, quite glabrous above; main-nerves 
8 or 9 pairs 


1 . L. seal rid us, 

2. L. (dniiUhii, 

3. L, siipularis. 


4. L, cyanocarpus. 

0. L, rliinoccrotis, 
0. L, inicqualis, 

7. L. pt/m^us, 

8* L, Ridleyi. 
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Cymes about as long as the petioles with few flowers 
and many linear pubescent bracts shorter than the flow- 
ers ; loaves thinly membranous, narrowly elliptic aoumi- 
nato, glabrous above and minutely pubescent beneath; 
main-nerves 5 or 6 pairs ; pyrenes 4- ... ... 9. L. jlav leans. 

Cymes shorter than the petioles, few-flowered, bnicts few : — 

Leaves 8 to 10 in. long : — 

All parts quite glabrous; bract.s small, fimbriate 
leaves 4 5 to 6 in. long ... ... ... 10. L. longlfolius. 

Leaves pubescent at least below, more or less 
oblauceolate, bracts linear : — 

Main-nerves of leaves 4 pairs ... ... 11. L. constricius. 

Main-nerves of leaves 6 to 8 pairs — 

Stipules linear, hirsute, as long as the petioles ; 
calyx '1 in. long; corolla *3 in, long, its lobes 

narrow ... ... ... \2. L, singaporensis. 

Stipules triangular, sub-acute or bifid ; calyx 
*26 in. long; corolla shorter than the calyx, its 
lobes oblong, blunt ... ... 13. L. cUipficus, 

Loaves elliptic-ovate, tapering to each end, nearly 
glabrous; main-nerves 4 to 6 pairs, faint like the 
reticulations ; bracts linear; flowers under *1 in. long 11. L, suhspicatus. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate; main-nerves 5 pairs, as- 
cending, the reticulations horizontal, strong, puberii- 
lous on the under surface ; bracts broad; flowers *15 
in. long ... ... ... ... 15. L, Wiayi 

Leaves oblong, acute at both ends, under surface pu- 
bescent everywhere ; main -nerves 6 or 7 pairs, as- 
cending ; bracts oblong, acuminate, flowers 3 in. long. 16, L. Kurzii. 

Leaves 2 to 4 in. long, much narrower than long : — 

Bracts of cymes large, broadly ovate to elliptic ... 17. L. siih-inscqiialis. 

Bracts of cymes linear 

Upper surfaces of leaves quite glabrous; calyx-lobes 

crowning the fruit, '25 in. long; pyrenes 5 ... 18. L. curonutns. 

Upper surfaces of leaves glabrous except for a few 

hairs on the midrib ; calyx teeth on the fruit short : 

pyrenes 8 ... ... ... ... 19. L.appiessus, 

Upper surfaces of leaves glabrous except the cinere- 
ous-tomentose midrib; under surfaces minutely pi- 
lose ; bracts of cyme lanceolate or oblauceolate, taper- 
ing to each end ; flowers 4-merous ... ... 20. L. attcnualus. 

Both surfaces of the leaves and all parts of the plant 
with coarse floxuose hairs with bulbous bases ; bracts 
of cyme linear, hispid ; flowers 5-meroii8 ... 21. L. densifolius. 

Cymes obracteate, sessile, shorter or rarely a little longer 
than the leaf-petioles : — 

Leaves-quite glabrous on both surfaces 
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Leaves 7 to 12 in. long and 2 5 to 3 5 in. broad : — 

Lower anrfaces of leaves at first puberulons, after- 
wards quite glabrous, their ninin-nerves 16 to 20 pairs : 
stipnlc.s 't in. long, coriaceous, s.igittate ; calyx 
.shortly cainpanulate, *1 in. long, okscnrely 4- or o- 
toothcd ; frnifc aiib-globnlar, glabrons. fi-ridged ; pj’^- 
renea 5 or 6 ... ... ... > 

Lower surfaces of loaves .always qnife gl.abroiia ; 
main-nerves of leaves 10 to 12 pnir.s; stipules *2 in. 
lotig, triangnlar, acuniiii.ate ; calyx ’15 in. long, wide- 
ly tubular, tlio mouth frunenie, fruit hairy; pyre- 

^ ••• ••• ••• ... 2;{ 

Main-nerves of leavc.s 10 pairs; .stipules 1.") in. long, 
broadly triangular with abrupt oblong apices: calyx 
•2.*) in. long, tubular, the month trnneate but ob.scnro- 
ly 1-tooihed ... ... ,,, 24 

Leaves 3 o to 6 in. long : — 

Leaves elliptic or oblancoolato-olliptic, 1*35 to 2*5 in. 
broad; main-nerves 5 pairs; fruit ollip.soid, 4-ridgcd, 

*45 in. long; pyrenes 4, ruguloso ... ... H. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate, 1 to 1*4 in. broad; main- 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs ; fruit sub-globose, ’2 in, in diam.; 
pyrenes 4, smooth ... ... ... 25. 

Leaves quite glabrous on both surfaces except for a 
few adpressed hairs on the lower part of the midrib on 
each, elliptic-oblong, sharply acuminate, 5 to 6 5 in. 
long and 1*5 to 2 in broad ; nmin-nerves 8 or 9 pairs,,. 26 
Leaves glabrous on both surfaces except the midribs 
and 10 to 13 ])air.s of main-nerves, adpre.ssed-pnborulous 
on both, elliptic-oblong, 3 to 4 25 in. long and 1*25 to 
1*5 in. broad ... ... ... ... 27. 

Leaves quite glabrons above, minutely eub-strigoso be- 
low, elliptic or oblong-elliptic, bluntly acuminate or 
sub-acute : — 

Leaves with 10 or 12 pairs of main-nerves ... 28. 

Leaves with 3 or 4 pairs of main-nerves... ... 11. 

Loaves glabrous on the upper surface, the lower sparse- 
ly pilose everywhere ... ... ... 7. 

Loaves glabrous on the upper surface, the lower hairy 
on the midrib and main-nerves : — 

Loaves 0 to 10 in, long, elliptic or obovate-olliptic ; 
main-nerves 7 or 10 pairs ... ... ... 29. 

Leaves 3 to 7 in. long ; — 

Leaves narrowly oblong-lancoolato, five or six times 
longer than broad, their apices candate-acuminate : — 
Neither surface of leaves scaly; main-nerves 12 
to 14 pairs ; cymes 2*to 3 -flowered ; mouth of 


L. ritfnistiK, 


L coiiaren'.. 


fj, pcriidhoirt'iis 


L, en}isf rictu!<. 


L, )uaIncrenf<lK, 




L. Wiiifitiunu!^, 


L. 2>terospormiis. 
ft coHiiO'ictufi. 

L. pih'xy.'i 

VAR. aiujiKlifftliun 


L, porakensis. 
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calyx with 6 triangular acnminato lobea ; corolla 
tubular, its lobes pubescent ; pyrenes 4 or 5 ... 30. L. nngustifolhm. 

Both surfaces of leaves minutely scaly ; main- 
nerves about 7 pairs; cymes 5- to 7-flowerodj 
mouth of calyx truncate, entire ; corolla salver- 
shaped, the lobes densely hirsute ; pyrenes 7 or 8 31. L. ohlongus 
Leaves 5 or G in. long, oblong, sub-acute or shortly 
and bluntly acuminate ; under surfaces sub-ghib- 
rous between the 9 to 11 pairs of adpresscd-tomen- 
toso maiii-nervca and veins; calyx cupular-campa- 
nulato with 5 triangular teeth ... ... 7. L 

Leaves 3 to 4 .5 in. long, ovate-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate; under surface glabrous except the pn- 
heseont midrib and 5 or 0 pairs of pubescent main- 
nerves ; calyx with 5 long nnecpial liiicar-lanccolale 
lobea ... ... ... 32. L. montanns. 

Leaves 2 5 to 3 5 in. long, lanceolate or elliptic- 
lanceolate, long- acuminate ; under surface softly 
pubescent on the 4 to 0 pairs of maiu-norves ; calyx 
witli 5 sub-equal linear-lanceolate lobes; fruit sub- 
globular, 8par.soly pilose ; pyrenes 5 ... ... 33. L. Curiisii. 

Loaves never more than 3 in. long, elliptic-lanceo- 
' late, acnminato, glabrous above, reticulate beneath 
and adpressed-puberulous on the 0 or 7 pairs of 
bold mairi-nerves ; calyx-lobes 5, linear-lanceolate, 

unequal ... ... ... ... 34. L.paeudo-lueuboi. 

Loaves never more than 1’5 in. long, oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute or sub-acute, glabrous except the lower 
surface.s of the 0 to 8 pairs of minutely adproased- 
puberulous main-nerves ; calyx-teeth short triangu- 
lar; pyrenes 4 ... ... ... .36. L. nervosus. 

Leaves scabernlons on the upper surface, the lower 
Rcabrid-pubcrulous between the softly pubcriilous 4 
to 6 pairs of main-nerves, elliptic or ovate-elliptic, 

4 to 6 in. long ; calyx narrowly campanulate ... 3G, L. Uarveyanas, 

Leaves sparsely clotlicd with stiff bulbous Imirs on 
the upper surface, the lower with more numerous 
shorter hairs, oblong-lanceolate, much acuminate ; 
main-nerves 16 to 18 pairs ; calyx with 5 deep lan- 
ceolate lobes ... ... ... ,,, 37. L. ferruginous. 

Leaves sparsely and minutely strigose on the upper 
surface, pilose on the lower, but the 7 to 10 pairs of 
main-norves and the midrib tomentose on the latter 
surface; length 2*5 to 3*5 in.; calyx campanulate 
with sub-truncato obsoletely toothed mouth ... 38. L. to^nentosus. 

Inflorescence solitary, on peduncles much exceeding the 
petioles in length ; — 

Peduncles rather short, 3- to 6- owe ed; leaves 
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narrowly elliptic-oblong, coriaceous, 4 to 6 in. long j 
almost glabrous, the reticulations bold and horizontal 39. L. scalar if or mis. 
Peduncles filiform, 1- to 2-flowerod ; leaves 2 to 3 in. 
long, sessile or nearly so, broad and unequal at the base; 
both surfaces more or loss hispidulous-pubescont ... 40. L. fdifnnnis. 

Peduncles filiform, 1-to 3-flowered, loaves under 1 in. 
long, petiolate, sub-rhomboidal or ovate ; glabrous ex- 
cept sometimes the midrib at its base on the lower 
Burfuco ... ... ... ... 41. L, ijraciUs. 

Flowers 3-morouB : — 

Calyx and corolla 3-cloft ; anthers and pyrenes each 3 : — 

Leaves 6‘5 to 8*6 in. long, narrowly elliptic or sub- 

obovate-olliptic, usually glabrous ; reticulations distinct, 

especially below, as are the 6 or 6 pairs of main-nerves j 

flowers pnboruloiis ; fruit obliquely elliptic ... 42. L. Mainjayi. 

Leaves 3*5 to 6 in. long, oblong-elliptic or lanceolate, 

everywhere glabrous; reticnhitions and 7 to 10 pairs of 

main-nerves faint; fruit depressed-trigonous or anh- 

didymous ; pyrenes with a transverse partition and thus 

falsely 2-collod ... ... ... ... 43. L. lucidus. 

1. Lasianthus scAnuiDUS, King & Gamble, n. sp. Young bi’anclics 
about as thick as a goose-quill, glabrous, black when dry. Leaves coria- 
ceous, oblong or oblong-elliptic, shortly acuminato, the baso narrowed 
and usually slightly unequal ; both surfaces pale-brown when dry, nigu- 
loscly reticulate, scaberulous from numerous short still hairs with largo 
bulbous bases, the midrib prominent and hirsute, the maiu-nervos and 
veins depressed, under surface with non-bulbous hairs longer and softer 
thau those of the upper ; the midrib and 10 to 13 pairs of curved spread- 
ing main-nerves hirsute like the midrib; length 4*5 to 8 in.; breadth 
1*35 to 2*35 in.; petiole *5 to *7 in.; hirsute; stipules broadly triangular- 
acute or obtuse, thickly coriaceous, glabrous, *4 or *5 in. long, and near 
ly as* broad, persistent. Glomeruli somewhat shorter than the peti- 
oles, sessile, dense, many- flowered, partly covered by the stipules when 
young, bearing very numerous linear obtuse bracts, black, glabrous and 
sliining on tlieir posterior surface, but on the edges and in part cover- 
ed with coarse bristly hairs. Flowers few, sessile, much shorter tlian 
and concealed amongst the bracts. Calyx narrowly campanulato with 
a glabrous tube, and 5 lanceolate pubescent lobes. Fruit glabrous, ex- 
cept the persistent c.alyx-lobcs, about 2 in. long; pyrenes 5, ruguloso. 

JonoRE: Ridley 64G3, 11170, 7112. 

2, Lasianthus Grikeithii, Wight in Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. VT, 
Young branches as thick as a svvaa's-quill, terete below but coni- 

pjessed in the very young parts, sparsely and deciduously pubescent, 
ultimately sub-glabrous, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves largo, thickly 
J. II. 15 
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coriaceous, oblanceolate-ellipiic, shortly acuminate, the base acute ; 
both surfaces pale-brown tinged with olivaceous ; the upper quite glab- 
rous, often rugulose from the depression of the nerves and reticulations ; 
the midrib not depressed but channelled near the base ; under-surface 
paler, the bold midrib, nerves and veins, and their interspaces in a less 
degree pubescent; length 8 to 12 inches ; breadth 3 to 4 in.; petioles 
*3 to *5 in., winged above ; stipules broadly triangular, obtuse or acute, 
coriaceous, partly covering the inflorescence when young, more or less 
persistent. Glomeruli somewhat longer than the petioles, hemispheric, 
condensed, many-flowered ; flowers sessile, *2 in. long, imbedded amongst 
numerous linear densely hirsute bracts somewhat longer than them- 
selves. Gahjx tubular-campanulate or campanulate, narrowed to the 
base, glabrous except the hirsute ovate or lanceolate lobes. Corolla in 
the perfect flowers *3 in. long, salver-shaped, the tube narrow, glabrous 
except the villous throat ; the limb with 5 narrowly lanceolate hirsute 
reflexed lobes. Anthers 5, exserted beyond the dense villous hairs of the 
throat, linear-oblong ; filaments short. In cleistogamic jlotvers (which 
are numerous) the corolla smaller than the calyx but resembling it, 5 or 
C lobod. Fruit glabrous, ovoid, crowned by the slightly accrescent 
calyx-lobes, about *2 in. long ; pyrenes 5. Hook. fil. FI. Br, lud. HI. 179. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D.) 2935. Johore : Ridley 11177, 11179. 
Singapore : Ridley 4121. Perak : King's Collector 496.— Distrib. Bor- 
neo ; TIaviland 84. 

VAR. lalihracteata, King & Gamble; bracts of inflorescence broad, 
obtuse, glabrous outside, hirsute inside, shorter than the flowers, often 
becoming thick, white and polished when old, persistent. 

Selangor: Ridley 10196, Perak: Ridley 9^28 \ Scortecliini 612, 

3. Lasiantiius stipularis, Blurne Bi jdr. 997. A slender shrub 3 
to 6 feet high ; all parts except the bracts and lobes of corolla inside 
glabrous : young branches half as thick as a goose-quill, dark-colourcd 
when dry, smooth. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolato, shortly and 
rather abruptly cordate-acuminate, narrowed from below the middle to 
the short petiole; both surfaces pale-brown when dry, glabrous, the 
upper shining; main-nerves 9 to 12 pairs, curved, rather distinct on 
both surfaces, the midrib grooved on the upper, prominent on the lower 
surface; the main-nerves distinct on both ; length 5 to 7 in.; breadth 
1*5 to 2 in.; petioles '25 to *35 in. long. Stipules broadly ovate-cordate, 
sub-acuto, '5 to *6 in. long, completely covering the inflorescence. Floic- 
ers nearly *3 in. long, on very short flat pedicels, surrounded by numer- 
ous unequal narrowly lanceolate densely hirsute bracts longer than 
themselves. Calyx campanulate, ridged ; the mouth with 4 or 5 broadly 
triangular acute teeth. Corolla thrice as long as the calyx ; the tube 
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cylindric ; the lobes 4 or 5, oblong, blunt, villous inside. Stamens 4 or 5, 
on short compressed filaments; anthers oblong, their tips cxscrted. 
Fruit ovoid-glabose, sub-ligneous, glabrous, with 8 to 10 vertical ridges, 
crowned by the calyx-lobes, *25 in. long, and *2 in. in diara., 4- or 5- 
celled, with a single compressed erect seed in each cell. Kurz FI. Burra. 
II. 32. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 179. Mephitidia sfi^pulariSj DO. 
Prod. IV. 453. 

Singapore : Ridley 4903, 6559, 10419 ; King, Selangor : Ridley 
8230,8575. Perak: Scortechini 21S ] Wray 201^ \ JRidley King*s 

Qollector 340. — Distrib. Malay and Andaman Archipelagos. 

4. Lasiantitds cyanocarpus, Jack in Trans. Linn, Soc. XIV. 125. 
A shrub 6 to 8 feet high ; all parts more or less tawny- or rusty-hirsute, 
the hairs shining and often floxuose ; young branches half as thick as 
a goose-quill. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, oblong-elliptic or oblancco- 
late-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base somewhat narrowed, unequal- 
sided ; upper surface dark olivaceous-brown when dry, the lower paler 
with the transverse veins distinct; main-nerves 7 to 10 pairs, curved, 
spreading and ascending, bold on the lower surface, depressed on tho 
upper when dry ; length 4*5 to 6*5 in.; breadth 1*65 to 2*25 in. ; petioles 
*15 to *25 in. Stipules narrowly triangular, acuminate, *2 in, long. 
(hjmes sessile, shorter than the petioles, enveloped by a number of 
densely hirsute bracts diminishing in size inward ; the outer ovatc- 
laMceolato acuminate and often 1 in, or more in length ; tho inner much 
smaller, lanceolate or linear. Flowers only 3 or 4, sessile, concealed 
amongst the numerous bracts, only about *25 in. long and shorter than 
even the innermost bracts. Calyx longer than or about as long as tho 
corolla, campanulate, with 4 or 5 long narrow hirsute lobes. Corolla 
tubular, glabrous inside ; its lobes oblong, blunt. Anthers oblong, blunt, 
almost sessile. Fruit ovoid- globular, glabrous, but crowned by the long 
hirsute calyx-lobes, *2 to *25 in. long, separating into 4 or 5 three-sided, 
one-seeded pyrenes, Kurz For. FI. Burma, II. 32 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. HI. 179. L. hracteatus andL. Boxhurghii, Wight in Calc. Jourii. 
Nat. Hist. VI. 501, 502. L. oculus^Cati] Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 315. L. 
laevicaulis, Kurz in Tritnen’s Journ. Bot. 1875, p. 327. Lasiauthus ? 
Wall. Cat. 8440. Mephitidia cyanocarpa, DC. Prod, IV. 452. M, 
rhinozerotis, Kurz in Andaman Report, Append. A. 40; (not of Blume ?). 
Triosteum hirsutum Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 538. Ruhiacea, Wall. Cat. 8305. 

In all tho Provinces, common. — Distrib. British India, Malay 
Archipelago. 

VAR. suhsessilis ; petioles only about *1 in. long, bases of leaves 
oblique. 

Perak: Ridley 9730; King*s Collector 472; Scortecltini 1207. 
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Wall. Cat. 8440 belongs here. 

5. Lasianthds rhinocbrotis Blume Bijdr. 996. A shrub or small 
tree ; young branches rather thinner than a goose-quill, covered like 
the petioles with dense short rusty-tomentum. Leaves coriaceous, nar- 
rowly oblong-lanceolate, acute, the base rounded ; upper surface glab- 
rous, the midrib depressed when dry, the nerves depressed, the veins 
inconspicuous ; lower surface evciy where hairy, the 10 to 12 bold oblique 
ascending little-curved main-nerves and the stout midrib tomentose; 
the prominent transverse veins pubescent and the interspaces puberu- 
lous; length 4 to 7 in.; breadth I’S to 2*25 in.; petioles *25 in. long; 
stipules broadly triangular acute, pilose, *1 to '2 in. long. QlomeruU 
sessile or on short pedicels, axillary, bearing very numerous narrow 
hracts, the outer linear, the inner subulate, all softy rusty-pilose, mostly 
*5 or ’6 in. long, the inner sometimes shorter. Floivers much shorter 
than the bracts and concealed by them, few, sessile or subsessile. 
Corolla with 5 deep concave lobes, pilose outside. Fruit ovoid, pointed, 
blue, about *15 in. long, separating into 5 three-cornered pyrenes. Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 315. Mephitidia rhinoceroiis DC. Prod. 453; Korthals 
in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 220. 

Perak : at elevations of 4500 feet and upwards. Scorteclnni 532, 
537 ; .IFrar/ 237 ; King's Collector 3209, 3809. Selangor: Kelsall 1993. 
— Distrib. Java. 

CloBoly allied to X. crinihis Jack, but differing in the characters of the hairs 
and bracts. In that species the outer bracts are mnch longer than the inner j in 
this the outer bracts are not longer and only slightly broader than the inner. 

6. Lasianthus iNAEQUALis, Blumo Bijdr. 996. A shrub ; young 
branches twice as thick as a crow-quill, densely tawny-pilose like the 
petioles. Leaves membranous, olivaceous-green when dry, elliptic, ob- 
lanceolate-elliptic or oblong, shortly acuminate, more or less narrowed 
to the rounded, sometimes slightly oblique, base ; upper surface shining, 
glabrous, except the bold pilose midrib and puberulous nerves, minutely 
reticulate ; lower surface softly and sparsely pilose ; length 3 to 5’5 
in.; breadth I to 2 in.; petiole *2 to '25 in.; stipules linear, pilose, *6 or 
*7 in. long, deciduous. QlomeruU axillary, twice as long as the petioles, 
few-flowered, the bracts broadly ovate, abruptly acuminate, bearing much 
yellow hair, especially externally, *7 in. in length. Flowers *35 in, long, 
sessile. Calyx campanulate, with 4 deep unequal lanceolate spreading 
lobes. Corolla shorter than the calyx, with a short tube and 4 o*blong 
lobes, glabrous inside, but outside covered like the calyx with long 
yellow hair. Anthers ovate, almost sessile. Fruit narrowly ovoid, sparse- 
ly hairy, crowned by the accrescent connivent calyx-lobes ; length *35 
in. (of which nearly half is calyx); pyrenes 4, three-sided, rugose. 
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Pknano: at 1500 feet; CttWis 760. Peuak: Bidley 9126, 

A very distinct species and not resembling L. cyanocarpus Jack, to which some 
authors have reduced it. It is much more nearly allied to L. suhiniequaliSf King 
& Gamble. 

7. Lastanthus riLOSiJS, Wight in Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. VI. 506. 

A shrub or small tree ; young branches about as thick as a goose-quill ; 
covered like the petioles and undersurfaces of the leaves (and often the 
stipules and inflorescence) with very dark short rusty tomentum, some- 
times tinged with green. Leaves coriaceous, dark olivaceous-brown when 
dry, oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, the apex sub-acute or shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base sub-cuncate or rather rounded ; both sur- 
faces boldly and transversely reticulate when dry; the upper sparsely 
pilose or glabrous except sometimes the depressed faint midrib, hirsute ; 
the lower sub-glabrous or sparsely hahy between the prominent ad- 
pressed-tomentose main-nerves, the midrib bold on the lower surface, 
depressed and glabrous on the upper ; main-nerves 9 to le3 pairs, curved, 
ascending; length 4 5 to 6 in.; breadth 1*25 to 2*5 in.; petiole*! to *3 
in. ; stipules triangular-lanceolate, acute, hairy, about *1 in. long. Cymes 
glomerulate, sessile, few-flowered, longer (sometimes shorter) than the 
petioles. Fhiocrs sessile ; bracts shorter than the calyx, hirsute. Calyx 
about *2 in. long, cupuhir-campanulatc, hirsute outside, with about 5 
triangular teeth. Corolla 5- to 7-cleft, dirty purple, shortly campanu- 
late. Fruit blueish-black and ultimately glabrous, sub -globular, not 
longer than the persistent calyx-lobes; pyrenes 5 to 7, Hook. fil. FI, 
Br. Ind. HI. 182. L. setostis, Wight in Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. VI. 506; 
Hook. fiJ. FI. Br. Ind. l.c. 181. 

Malacca: Griffith (K.D,) 2918; Maingay {K,J).)S69 ; Cuming 2^9 \ 
Jlervey, Peuak: at elevations of about 5000 feet ; WrayS16, Johore: 

11180. Selangor: Sidney 8231. 

VAR. angustifoliaj King & Gamble; branches more hirsute and with 
greenish-brown tomentum ; leaves rather membranous, their lower sur- 
faces sparsely and shortly pilose between the nerves, 4 or 5 in. long and 
1 to 1*15 in. broad; stipules lanceolate, 

Malacca : Griffith ; Maingay, Perak : Scortcchini 374 ? — Distrib. 
Burma. 

VAR. King and Gamble; leaves with only 9 to 11 pairs of 

nerves, their upper surfaces quite glabrous even on the midrib, the reti- 
culations not depressed and not very distinct. 

Selangor: Ridley 1^2^, 

8. Lasianthus Ridleyi, King & Gamble, n. sp. A shrub; young 
branches, petioles and under surfaces of the midribs of the leaves densely 

softly pubescent. Leaves morabranous, narrowly elliptic, somewhat 
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oblanceolate, sub-acute, tapering in the lower third to the slightly 
rounded base ; both surfaces olivaceous when dry ; the upper glabrous, 
shining, with the midrib and nerves slightly prominent ; the lower paler 
with prominent transverse reticulations, downy between the veins; main- 
neiwes 8 or 9 pairs, slightly curved, ascending, thin but distinct on the 
lower surface like the midrib; length 7 to 8 in.; breadth about 2'5 in.; 
petiole about *2 in.; stipules linear, hirsute. Glomeruli shorter than 
the petioles, bearing a few flowers liiddcn amongst numerous linear 
bracts with many pale spreading hairs. Calyx sessile, *15 in. long, nar- 
rowly campanulate ; the tube glabrous ; the lobes 5, acuminate, erect, 
covered outside with long stiff white hairs. Corolla and fruit unknown. 

SiNGAPOUE : Ridley 3620a. 

9. Lasianthus flavicans. King & Gamble, n. sp. Young branch- 
es thinner than a goose-quill, clothed with dense short yellowish-brown 
deciduous tomentum like the petioles. Leaves thickly membranous, 
narrowly elliptic, the apex acuminate, the base cuneate; upper surface 
olivaceous-green, glabrous except the lower part of the midrib, the 
nerves indistinct, shining ; lower surface darker and with much short 
minute pubescence, especially on the 5 or 6 pairs of sharply ascending 
bold main-nerves and conspicuous transverse veins; length 5 to 7 in.; 
breadth 1*25 to 2 in.; petiole *3 to *35 in. short; stipules shorter than 
the petioles while in flower (longer in fruit), oblong, blunt or acute, 
adprossed to the stem, pubescent. Glomeruli about as long as the pe- 
tioles, few- flowered, bearing numerous linear very pubescent bracts 
shorter than the flowers. Flowers few, sessile or nearly so, *3 in. long. 
Calyx narrowly campanulate, glabrous, constricted below the 4 largo 
triangular, spreading spansely hirsute teeth. Corolla twice as long as 
the calyx and exceeding the bracts, clavato in bud, glabrous outside 
except for a few hairs on the back of the lobes, villous inside, salver- 
shaped, the limb with 4 broad triangular teeth. Anthers 4, broadly 
ovate, on short filaments ; style as long as the corolla. Fruit elliptic, 
pointed towards each end, the apex crowned by the small calyx-teeth, 
glabrous, *45 in. long, and '25 in. diam.; pyrenes 4, rugulose. 

SiNCfAPORE : in the Botanical Garden jungle; Ridley 4394, 6927. 
Perak : Bcortechini. Pahang : JiwZZey 2223 ; King's Collector 

VAR. subglahruj King, hairs short, often deciduous. 

Perak: Onrhs 1334. Selangor: Ridley 4:89^. 

10. Lasianthus longifolius, Wight iii Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. VL 
514. Shrub or small, tree ? All parts quite glabrous ; young branches 
as thick as a goose-quill, black when dry. Leaves coriaceous, broadly 
or narrowly elliptic, sometimes oblong or oblanceolate-elliptic, sub- 
acute or shortly and bluntly acuminate, much narrowed to the petiole, 
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both surfaces shining, boldly and transversely reticulate, the lower 
scaberulous ; main-nerves 11 to 13 pairs, curved, spreading and like the 
midrib very prominent and minutely hispid on the lower, less prominent 
and glabrous on the upper; length 8 to 10 in.; breadth 2 to 3-5 in.; 
petioles *3 to *4 in. ; stipules nearly as long as the petioles, coriaceous, 
triangular, sub-acute or blunt, partly covering the inflorescence, decidu- 
ous. Cymes shorter than the petioles, sessile. Floiecrs 4 to 6, sessile, 
surrounded at their bases by small rufescent fimbriate bracts much 
shorter than themselves. Calyx *2 in. long, sessile, coriaceous, tubular, 
with 4 small blunt teeth, slightly puborulons outside. Corolla not seen. 
Ovary 4-cellcd, 4-seeded. Hook. fil. PI. Brit. Ind. HI. 187. 

Malaga : Griffith (K.D.) 2936 ; Maingay{K.O.) 8G7. Perak : Wray ; 
Ridley 7190. Selangor : Ridley 4904. 

11. Lasianthus constrictos, Wiglit in Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. VI. 
515. A shrub; young branches twice as thick as a crow-quill, com- 
pressed or sub-torcte, like the petioles sparsely and deciduously stri- 
gose. Leaves membranous or thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic or 
elliptic-oblong, sometimes oblanceolatc-elliptic, the apex rather blunt- 
ly acuminate, the base cuneato or rounded ; both surfaces pale-oli- 
vaccous, minutely reticulate, and more or less shining when dry ; the 
midrib on the lower surface minutely and spaisoly strigose, other- 
wise both glabrous; main-nerves only 3 to 5 pairs, ascending and little 
curved, thin but distinct; length 3*5 to 5*5 in,; breadth 1*25 to 2-5 in.; 
petioles *15 to *2 in., corrugated, sparsely pubescent ; stipules shorter 
than the petioles, lanceolate, adpressed- hairy, deciduous. Cymes ses- 
sile, shorter than the petioles (sometimes slightly longer) condensed, 
4- to 6-, rarely 10-flowered; bracts minute or more usually absent. 
Flowers small, sessile or sub-sessile. Calyx *1 to *15 in. long, thick, 
narrowly campauulate, constricted below the 4- (rarely 3- to 5-) toothed 
moutli ; teeth triangular, spreading, sparsely hairy. Corolla longer 
than the calyx, funnel-shaped, glabrous outside, the tube *25 in. long, 
villous inside, the limb as long as the tube and with 5 sub-acute lobes. 
Fruit obliquely ellipsoid, tapering to each end, somewhat compressed, 
4-ridged, rugulose, crowned by the small calyx, glabrous, *35 in. long ; 
and *3 in. in diam.; pyrenes 4, sub-cylindric. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 
188 (excl. syn. Kurz FI. Burni.) Mephitidea sp. Griff. Notul. IV. 267 
t. 474, fig. 4. 

Singapore: Ridley 4902. Selangor: Ridley. Burma: Griffith. 
Perak : King' s Collector 2564, 2780, 3591,6065; Scortechini. Pahang : 
Ridley 2222. Johore : Ridley 11183, 11189.— Distrib. Sumatra, Beccari 
P.S. 052; Borneo, llaviland. 

12. Lasianthus singaporensis, King & Gamble n. sp. A shrub? 
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Young branches, petioles and under surfaces of the leaf-midribs cinere- 
ous-pilose. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic, more or less 
oblanccolato, tapering to each end, the apex obtusely acuminate ; upper 
surface olivaceous when dry, glabrous, shining, the midrib distinct and 
channelled, the nerves rather faint; under surface palo-cincreous, 
minutely and softly pubescent, the 6 or 7 pairs of spreading ascending 
main-nerves bold like the transverse veins ; length 5 or 6 in.; breadth 
1*75 in ; petiole *2 in.; stipules linear, hirsute, about as long as the 
pel iolcs. Cymes sessile, shorter than the petioles, 4- to 6-flowcred ; bracts 
2 or 3 at the base of each flower, linear-hirsute, about as long as the 
calyx. Flotoers *4 in. long, sessile. Calyx *1 in. long, carnpanulatc, tho 
tube naiTow, the limb wide with 5 deep triangular acute spreading 
teeth. Corolla funnel-shaped, *3 in. long, outside glabrous except for a 
few hairs near the mouth, inside villous ; lobes of the mouth 5, naiTOw. 
Anthers 5, narrowly oblong. Emit unknown. 

Singapore : Ridley 9095. 

13. Lasiantiius ellipticds Wight in Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. VI. 
507. A tall shrub; young branches half as thick as a goose-quill, 
cinereous or sub-rusty adpressed-pilose like the petioles and under sur- 
faces of the leaves. Leaves thinly coriaceous, olivaceous-brown when 
dry, ilarrowly elliptic or oblanccolate-clliptic, shortly acuminate, much 
narrowed to the base; upper surface glabrous, shining, the mid- 
rib, nerves and transverse veins rather distinct ; main-nerves 7 or 
8 pairs, slightly curved, ascending, bold on tho under surface like the 
midrib; length 4-5 to 65 in.; breadth 1*5 to 2 in.; petioles *15 to '25 
in.; stipules broadly triangular-lanceolate, sub-acute or softietimes 
bifid, almost glabrous, shorter than the petioles. Glomeruli shorter 
than the petioles, few-flowered, sessile, bearing (mostly on the outside) 
a few hirsute lanceolate bracts. Calyx *25 in, long, widely campanu- 
late, tapering much to the base, deeply divided into 5 triangular acu- 
minate spreading lobes, densely liirsuto externally, sparsely so inter- 
nally. Corolla half as long as the calyx, divided almost to the base into 
5 oblong blunt lobes, hirsute outside and glabrous inside. Anthers 5, 
short, sessile. Fruit unknown. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. III. 182. 

Penang : at an elevation of 2000 feet ; Curtis 1594. 

14. Lasianthus subspicatus. King & Gamble, n. sp. A small tree; 
young branches rather thinner than a gooso-quill, 2-groovcd like tho 
petioles, under surfaces of tho leaves and the inflorescence with minute, 
usually pale, flocculent deciduous pubescence. Leaves membranous, 
ovate-elliptic, much acuminate, the base cuncatc ; both surfaces brown 
when dry, tho upper quite glabrous, the nerves and reticulations faint ; 
tho lower ghibrous, excej)l tho midrib and nerves, tho reticulations 
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distinct ; main-nerves 4 to 6 pairs, oblique ratber straight ; length 3*6 
to 5 in.; breadth 1*25 to 1*85 in.; petioles *25 in.; stipules elongated tri- 
angular, acute, about as long as the petioles, the midrib keeled. Oyrnes 
spiciform, usually about as long as the petioles, their axes somewhat 
elongated, beai'ing a. few broadly lanecolato, acute or acuminate bracts 
much shorter than the 0 to 12 flowers, all parts exc.ej>t the inside of the 
calyx and tlio corolla-tube on both surfaces covered with short rathei 
thick hail*. Fhncrra sessile, broadly clavate in bud, under *1 in, long. 
Galyx as long as the corolla-tube, campanulate, willi o small, spreading, 
triangular teeth. Goro//a-f ubo much shorter than the sub-globular 
bluntly 5-lobed limb. Anthers 5, linear, embedded in the dense white 
liair Avhich lines the inside of the lobes. Fruit unknown. 

Penang : C 247(). Perak: IFmi/ 863. 

15. Lasiantikjs Wrau, King & Gamble, n. sp. A small tree; 
young branches twice as thick as a crow-quill, slightly compressed, 
densely adpresscd-piibescent. Jjpaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceo- 
late, tapering much and about equally to ejicJi end; upper surface quite 
glabrous, shining, faintly reticulate, olivaceous-brown ; lower surface 
darker, adpressed-puboscent on the midrib and 5 pairs of rather bold 
ascending little-curved nerves, the connecting veins bold, horizontal, 
puberulous, the aroolce glabrous ; length 3*5 to 5 in. ; breadth *75 to 1 in. ; 
petioles about *3 in.; stipules tiiaugular, acuminate, much shorter than 
the petioles. Flowers *15 in. long, two or three on a very short axillary 
tubercle having a few short broad pubescent bracts at its base. Calyx 
*05 in.. long; sessile, campanulate, with 4 small acute teeth, adpressed- 
hirsute like the tubular corolla; teeth of corolla blunt. Anthers 4, 
linear-oblong, inserted by short filaments in the villous ring in the throat. 
Fnd^ unknown. 

Perak: at an elevation of 4500 feet; Wray 257. 

16. Lasianthus Kurzii, Hook. fil. FI. Br. lud. III. 183. Ashinib? 
Young branches twice as thick as a crow-quill, densely olivaceous-tomen- 
tose like the petioles, stipules, and under surfaces of the midribs and 
main-nerves of the leaves. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, acute at 
both ends : upper surface dark olivaceous-brown, glabrous, shining, the 
midrib somewhat depressed (when dry) ; lower surface dark-olivaceous, 
pubescent on the distinct horizontal veins and on the 6 or 7 pairs of 
ascending main-nerves, also on the veins and on the interspaces ; length 
3*5 to 4*5 in.; breadth *75 to 1*25 in.; petioles *15 to *2 in.; stipules 
lanceolate with broad bases, shorter than the petioles. Cymes sessile, 
condensed, few-flowered, without the corolla shorter than the petioles, 
with the corolla longer ; bracts oblong, acuminate, few. Flowers *3 in. 

J. II. 16 
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long, sessile. CaZt/.r sparsely pilose, ovoid, tapering to the small 4- 
toothod mouth. Corolla pilose outside, white, longer than the calyx, 
salver-shaped, the tube narrowly funnel-shaped; its limb with 4 broad 
blunt hairy teeth each bearing near its base an oblong anther on a short 
filament. Fruit {fide Curtis) blue, *5 in. long. 

Penang: at an elevation of 2000 feet; Curtis. Singapore: Ridley 
140. 

We refer this to L. Kur'-Ji with some hesitation, for it does not absolutely agree 
with specimens from tlio Andamans ro named by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

17. LAsiANTirrs sm:-iNAEQiTArdS, King & Gamble, n. sp. A shrub 
8 to 5 feet high : young branches rather thicker than a crow-quill, 
densely rusty-tomeutose like the short petioles. Leaves membranous, 
oblong-lanceolato, shortly acuminate, very little or not at .all narrowed 
to the rounded sub-cordate, slightly oblique base ; both surfaces pale, 
olivaceouR-lmown when dry ; the upper sparsely pilose, densely soon the 
midrib ; lower surface more or less pilose everywhere, densely so on the 
prominent midrib and 8 to 10 pairs of spreading curved main-nerves ; 
length 2 to S T) in.; breadth *75 to 1 in.; petiole under *1 in.; stipules 
ovate to elliptic, sometimes tapering to each end, pilose, *35 to *5 in. 
long. ^ Qlomeruli fow-flowered, axillary, not so long as the stipules, their 
bracts like the stipules but smaller. Fhnvers few, about *3 in. long, 
sessile. Calyx deeply divided into 4 unequal lanceolate lobes. Corolla 
about *15 in. long, divided into 4 short lobes, hairy outside like the 
calyx, concave and glabrous inside. Anthers 4, oblong, sessile. Fruit 
*35 in. long, of which half is formed by the persistent calyx-lobes, glo- 
bular, blue, sparsely hirsute; pyrenes 4, three-sided, smooth. 

Perak : King's Collector 157, 3358 ; Wray 2588, 3451 ; Ridley 97J5 > 
Scortechini 189. — Distriu. Sumatra: Forbes 2457: Java; on Mounts 
Salak and Pangerango. 

Allied closely to LanianthuB innequalisf Bl. ; King & Gamble, bnt with narrower 
subsessile loaves and much more conspicnons stipules, which are ovate or elliptic 
not linear. 

18. Lasianthus coronatus, King & Gamble, n. ep. Young branches 
rather thicker than a crow-quill, covered like the petioles, stipules and 
lower surfaces of the leaf-midribs and main-nerves with soft brown to- 
mentura. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, much acuminate, the 
base cuneate; both surfaces pale-brown when dry; the upper quite 
glabrous, except tlie tomentose lower fourtli of the midrib, finely reti- 
culate, the midrib and main-nerves depressed; lower surface darker 
than the upper, the reticulating veins transverse, bold and pubescent 
the enclosed spaces almost glabrous ; main-nerves 6 or 6 pairs, bold, 
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spreading, tomentoso; length 3 to 3*5 in.; breadth *7f5 to 1 in.; petioles 
about ‘1 in. ; stipules linear, twice as long as tlie petioles. Gynieslongev 
than the petioles, few-flowered, bearing a few linear tomentose bracts 
as long as the stipules and resemblirjg them. Calyx & corolla unknown. 
Fruit sub-globular, somewhat narrowed at the base, the apex truncate, 
the sides deeply 5-groo7ed, the interspaces pubescent and rugulose, 
about ‘25 in. long, crowned by the equally long or longer erect linear 
pubescent calyx-lobes ; pyrenes 5, bony. 

Peiuic : Scortechini 329. 

A plant known only from iicortichuii*s imperfect specimens; named from the 
long conspicnoiis calyx-lobcs on tho apex of the fruit, 

19. Lasianthds APPliKSsus, Hook. til. FI J3r. Ind. III. 181. A 
shrub ; young branches thinner than a goose-quill, softly and densely 
hirsute like the petioles, stipules and bracts. Leaves sub-coriaceous, 
obloiig-lanceolatc, shortly acuminate, the base cuneato (often rather 
abruptly so) ; upper surface pale olivaceous-brown, glabrous, shining, 
tho main-uerves and midrib depressed, the latter with 1 or 2 lines of 
adpressed hairs ; lower surface paler and bearing many sub-adpressed 
yellowish hairs ; especially on the maiii-uorves and rather prominent 
transverse veins; main-nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curved, ascending,' bold and 
prominent on the lower surface ; length 2 to 3 in.; breadth ‘5 to *75 in.; 
petiole *l to *15 in. long; stipules oblong, blunt, adpressed to the stem, 
rather shorter than the outer flower-bracts. Flowers about *15 in. long, 
sessile, sub-solitary, surrounded by linear-lanceolate, acuminate, hirsute 
bracts, 'the outer of which are *25 in. long, the inner being smaller. 
Calyx campauulate, sparsely pilose, the limb with 4 short triangular 
rather blunt teeth. Corolla minute. Fruit depressed-globular, crown- 
ed by tho short calyx-lobes, *15 in. in diam., sparsely pilose ; pyrenes 
H, three-sided, smooth. Lasianthus, Wall. Oat. 8443 and 8442 partly, 

Malacca (on Mount Ophir) (K.D.) 2927. Penang: Wallicli; 

King\ Deschamps, Johore: Ridley 2925, 11183 and 4, Perak: Scor- 
techini. 

20. Lasia'Nthijs attenca j cs, Jack in Trans. Linn. 8oo. XIV. 126. 
A shrub ; young branches not much thicker than a crow-quill, covered 
like tho petioles, and upper surfaces of the leaf-midribs with dense 
short cinereous-olivaceous tomentum. Leaves membranous, oblong, 
lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base rounded and somewhat oblique 
upper surface (except the rnidiib) glabrous, dark-olivaccous ; the lower 
paler, minutely pilose, especially on the midrib and 7 or 8 pairs of 
spreading ascending rather bold main-nerves; tho reticulations faint; 
length 2 to 3*5 in.; breadth *75 to 1 in.; petioles about *1 in.; stipules 
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lanceolate, closely ad pressed to the stem, as long as the flower- bracts 
and hirsute like them. Flower-bracts lanceolate or oblanceolate, taper- 
ing to each end, *25 to *3 in. long. Flowers 1 to 3, sessile. Galyx *2 in. 
long, cleft to the base into 4 lanceolate acAiminato hirsute lobes. Corolla 
shorter than the calyx, narrowly campfinulate, with 4 short lobes, dense- 
ly hirsute outside, but glabrous within. Anthers 4, oblong, sessile. 
Fruit (fide Jack) ** ovoid, hairy, dark-blne, pyrenes 4.” Wight in Calc. 
Journ. Nat. Hist. VI. 504; Hook. til. FI. Br. Ind. III. 181. Mephitidia 
attenuaia^ DC. Prod. IV. 452. 

Malacca : Griffith (K.D.) 2926. Perak ; King's Collector 237, 
Singapore : Bidley 6517, 6830, 9224. 

Allied to L. appressua, Hook, fil., but witli different pubesronce and bracts and 
rather more nerves in the leaves. 

21. IjASIANTHUS densifolius, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 321. A shrub; 
all parts more or less clothed with coar.se flex nose pale-olivaceous hairs 
with bulbous bases. Young branches slightly thicker than a crow- 
quill. Leaves membranous, nearly sessile, narrowly oblong-lanccolate, 
somewhat oblique and cmarginate, but not narrowed at the base, the 
apex shortly acuminate; both surfaces olivaceous-brown when dry; 
main-nerves 8 to 10 pairs, ascending, slightly curved, thin but promin- 
ent on the lower surface, faint on the upper; length 1*75 to 2*75 in.; 
breadth *6 to *8 in,; petioles under *1 in.; stipules lanceolate, densely 
hirsute, *25 to '3 in. long. Cymes axillary, sessile, few-flowered, rather 
more than twice as long as the petioles ; bracts linear, hispid. Flotcers 
few, sessile. Calyx '2 in. long, with 4 or 5 deep very unequal, lanceolate 
hispid lobes. Corolla much smaller than the calyx with oblong and less 
hairy lobes. Anthers 5, sessile, oblong, opposite the lobes. Fruit blue, 
sub-globular, sparsely hispid, surmounted by the calyx-lobes, *2 or *25 
in. in diam. ; pyrenes 4. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. ill. 182. Lasianthus ? 
Wall. Cat. 8441 in part. 

This is very closely allied to the Indian species L. Wallichiif Wight. 

Malacca; Maingay (K.D.) 868. Johore: King. Singapore: WaU 
lich; Anderson SS] Morton lA'Z; Bidley 4iH9S, 5679. Selangor: Uidlcy 

7421. 

VAR. latifoHuj King. Leaves broadly oblong with a short broad ab- 
rupt acumen, the base broad, oblique, sub-cordate, and more than 1 in. 
broad ; young branches and inflorescence densely covered with coarse 
hair, 2*25 in. long. 

Johore : Ridley lOdiS. Selangor; Ridley 7 4f2S. 

VAR. calycinay King. Leaves glabrous on tho upper surface except 
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for a very few scattered adpressed hairs and for the strigose midrib ; 
main-nerves not more than 8 pairs ; fruit crowned by calyx-lobes as long 
as itself. 

SiNGArORE : Uidley 5679. 

22. Lasianthus robustus, King & Gamble, n. sp. Young branches 
terete, sub-glabrous, about as thick as a goosc-quill. Leaves large, cori- 
aceous, pale-olivaceons on both surfaces (when dry) nnd glabrous, oblan- 
ceolate, much narrowed but not ficute at the base ; upper surface corru- 
gated from the depression of the nerves and veins, the midrib thin but 
prominent; undersurface with bold large reticulations and stout midrib, 
the 16 to 20 pairs of curved ascending main-nerves thin but prominent 
length 8 to 12 in.; breadth 2*5 to 3*25 in.; 2>etioles *4 in., stout, chan- 
nelled ; stipules coriaceous, sagittate, pale, about *4 in. long (measured 
to the end of the basal lobes). Gymrs shorter than the petioles, con« 
doused, ebractcate, few-flowered. Calyx shortly campanulate, glabrous, 
about 1 in. long, the mouth with 5 or 0 obscure teeth. CoroZ/a un- 
known. Fruit sub-globular, 6-ridged, glabrous, crowned by the short 
calyx-tube, *15 in. in diain., pyrenes 5 or 6. 

Malacca: (at Ayar Faunas) Uidley (without number). 

Only a single specimen aeon by me, and that a poor one. 

23. Lasianthus coiuaceus. King & Gamble, ii. sp. A small foetid 
shrub ; young branches terete or somewhat compressed, minutely pube- 
rulous, the bark thick, pale and ruguloso when dry. Leaves very coria- 
ceous, oblong-elliptic, gradually and bluntly acuminate, the base cune- 
atc; upper surface palc-biown when dry, everywhere glabrous, shin- 
ing, the stout midrib and the main-nerves depressed ; lower surface 
pale cinereous-brown, glabrous, dull ; the midrib very stout and promin- 
ent; ^main-nerves lO to 12 pairs, spreading but also ascending, ultimate- 
ly glabrous, but like the midrib at first minutely adpressed, puberulous ; 
intermediate nerves none, reticulations wide and indistinct ; length 7 
to 11 in.; breadth 2 5 to 3*5 in.; petiole about 4 in. stout, channelled; 
stipules triangular acuminate, half as long as the petioles. Cymes axil- 
lary, rather longer than the petiole.s, on short peduncles, ebractoate, 
bearing 3 to 5 sessile flowers. Calyx *15 in. long, widely tubular, trun- 
cate. Corolla unknown. Fruit (flde Scortechini) deep purple, *25 in. 
m diam., minutely hairy, crowned by the truncate, entire or faintly 4- 
toothed calyx-limb; pyrenes 4. 

Perak: Scortechini Selangor: Ridley 10217 , So4i 0 in part. 

This is very like L, pergamaceiis K. & G., wliich however is a tree with very 
thick leaves indistinctly veined, 

24. Lasianthus pekgamaceds, King & Gamble, n. sp. A tree; young 
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branches, under surfaces of leaves, and outside of calyx and corolla 
minutely but deciduously puberulous ; all other parts except the corolla 
quite glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-elliptic, shortly and 
rather bluntly acuminate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces pale hepatic- 
brown when dry and reticulate, the upper in all stages quite glabrous, 
the lower ultimately becoming so ; the midrib very bold on the lower, 
less so in the upper surface; main-nerves 10 pairs, thin but distinct, 
spreading and ascending, many of the intermediate nerves prominent 
and spreading like the main ones, tlie reticulating veins delicate and 
forming square or rhomboidal areolae ; length 8 to 10 in. ; breadth 2 to 
2*76 in.; petiole '3 to '4 in.; stipules ‘15 in. long with broad bases and 
abrupt oblong points. Gymes not much exceeding the petioles, ebrac- 
teate, 4-or 5-flowered, shortly pedunculate. Flowers *5 in. long, sessile. 
Calyx *25 in. long, tubular, the mouth truncate but obscurely toothed. 
Corolla much longer than the calyx, tubular, siib-intlated below the 
broadly 4-toothcd limb, thick (almost fleshy), coarsely pubescent on 
one side externally, more or less villous everywhere internally. Anthers 
4, narrowly oblong, on short thick filaments. Fruit unknown. 

Perak: at an elevation of 4500 feet on Gunong Batu Fateh, 
Wray 270. 

Mr. Wray describes the whole plant as very foetid when bruised. 

25. Lasiantujs malaccensis, King & Gamble, n. sp. A. small tree ; 
young branches twice as thick as a crow-quill, terete, puberulous, very 
dark in colour when dry. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, bluntly 
acuminate, the base rounded but slightly contracted just above its junc- 
tion with the petiole ; the edges somewhat wavy ; both surfaces glabrous 
except for a few minute adpressed hairs on the midrib and nerves, dark 
olivaceous- brown, reticulate when dry ; main-nerves 8 or 9 pairs, curv- 
ed, ascending abruptly, thin and inconspicuous; length 4 to 5 in.; 
breadth 1 to 1*4 in.; petiole ‘3 in. Stipules much shorter than the 
petioles, the base broad, abruptly narrowed into the triangular apex. 
Floioers two or three together in the leaf -axils. Gulyx sessile, campanu- 
late, tapering to the base, less than *i in. long, puberulous outside the 
mouth, wide and minutely 5- toothed. Fruit sub-globular, pulpy, sur- 
mounted by the 5 or 6 blunt short calyx-teeth, *2 in. in diam. ; pyrenes 
4, narrow, smooth. 

Malacca : Ridley 3219. 

26. Lasianthus cuinensis, Benth. FI. Hongkong 160. A shrub 8 
to 12 feet high ; young branches rather thinner than a goose-quill, angled, 
the bark dark-brown when dry, sparsely and minutely adpressed-pubes- 
cent. Leaves dark olivacQOUB*-brown when dry, thinly coriaceous, elliptic* 
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oblong, shortly acuminato, narrowed to the base; surface reticulate, 
glabrous, except for a few adpressed hairs near the base, and on the 
midrib and longer nerves; main-ncrvos 8 or 9 pairs, thin, prominent 
on the lower surface, slightly curved, ascending ; length ,5 to 6'5 in., 
breadth 1'5 to 2 in. ; petiole stout, adpressed rusty-pubescent, about 
•15 in. long; stipules triangular, shorter than the petioles. Cyme, 
ebr^tcate, axillary, few-flowered, sessile, about twice as long as the 
petioles. Flower.t -4 in. long, on pedicels much shorter th.an themselves. 
(Uilyir adprc.s.scd-pnbc>scent, campanulate. deeply divided into 4 or 5 
somewhat spreading, lunceolate, acuminate lobes. Corolla glabrous out- 
side, longer than tlic calyx, sal ver-shaped ; the tube densely pilose in- 
side ; the lobes oblong, thickened at their apices, reflexed. Filaments 
about as long as the 5 or G linear anthers. Fruit unknown. Hook fil 
PI. Br. Ind. III. 187. ■ ' ’ 

Pkhak: King’s Cnller.tor 2582, 10100. 

The collector, in his field-note, describes the corolla na wliito and the calyx ns 
blue. 

27. Lastanthus Wightianus, Hook. fil. PI, Br. Ind. III. 188. 
A shrub ? Young branches compressed, varying in thickness, some as 
thick as a goose-quill, all as well as tlie petioles, tlie backs of the sti- 
pules, the under-surfaces of the main-nerves, and both sides of the 
midrib of the leaves niinutoly rusty adpressed-pubescont. Leaves dark- 
brown when dry, elliptic-oblong, the apex shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded, rarely sub-acutc ; upper-surface finely reticulate, the veins 
and nerves sparsely strigose; under-surface strongly reticulate, the 
veins and nerves pubescent; main-nerves 10 to 13 pairs, very promi- 
nent, curved, spreading; length 3*5 to 4*25 in.; breadth 1*25 to 1*5 in., 
petioles *1 to *15 in.; stipules triangular, acuminato, as long as the 
petioles. Cymes slightly longer than the petioles, few-flowered, ebrac- 
teate. Flowers clustered, sub-sessile. Calyx pubescent, *1 in. long, 
narrowly campanulate, with 5 small triangular spreading teeth. Corolla 
and fruit unknown. Mephitidea venosa, Wight in Calc. Journ. Nat. 
Hist. VI. 514,' not of Blume. 

Malacca: on Mount Opliir, Griffith (K.D.) 2922. 

28. Ijasianthus fterospermus, Wight in Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 510. A shrub ; young branches half as thick as a goose-quill, com- 
pressed especially at the nodes, strigose-puberulous, becoming sub- 
glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic or oblong-elliptic, shortly and 
bluntly acuminate or sub-acute, narrowed to the slightly oblique, rarely 
sub-acute, base ; both surfaces when dry reticulate, pale-brown, tinged 
'With olivaceous, the upper glabrous, the lower minutely substrigose 
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the midrib and main-nerves depressed on the upper surface (when dry); 
main-nerves 10 to 12 pairs, spreading, ascending, prominent on the lower 
surface; length 5 to 7 in.; breadth 1*25 to 2*25 in.; petioles '2 to *25 
in. ; stipules oblong-lanceolate, blunt, strigosc, *35 in. long. Cymes 
only slightly longer than the petioles, 3- to 4-flo\vered. Flmvers sessile, 
with a few minute bracts or without any. Calyx sessile, *15 in. long, 
strigose, the limb with 5 short obtuse triaTigiilar teeth. Gorollay globose, 
glabrous. Drupe sub-globose. *5 in. in diam. when fresh, only *3 in. 
when dry, glabrous, black, crowned by tlie shortly tubular calyx-limb ; 
pyrenes 4 to 5, trigonous, bianlcatc on the back and with 3 vertical pro- 
cesses, the middle one thick and rugulose, the two lateral thin and wing- 
like. 

Malacca; Griffith (K.D.) 2929; Maingay (K.D.) 866. 

29. TjAsrANinus perakknsis, King & Gamble, n. .sp. A shrub or small 
tree; young branches half as thick as a goose-f|iiilI, dociduously and 
minutely rusty-puberuloua like the pctiol(;s, stipules and under surfaces 
of the midrib and main-nerves. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly 
elliptic or obovatc-elliptic, abruptly and shortly acuminate, narrowed 
in the lower third to the short petiole ; upper surface dark-olivaceous, 
quite glabrous, shining, the midrib and nerves not prominent; under 
surface paler olivaceous, glabrous except the puberulous midrib and 7 
or 8 pairs of prominent ascending, little-curved main-nerves ; the veins 
very bold, transverse; length 6 to 10 in.; breadth 1*75 to 3*25 in, 
petiole *2 to *25 in. ; stipules triangular, acute, shorter than the petioles, 
adpressed to the stem. Glomeruli about as long as the petioles, condens- 
ed, ebracteate or with a few .small linear hairy biacts shorter than the 
calyx. Flowers sessile, crowded. Calyx campauulato, much tapered to 
the base, the mouth wide and with 5 indistinct blunt, spreading lobes, 
pubescent. Corolla not seen ; ovary 5-colled. Fr^iit hemispheric, sub- 
glabrous, ribbed, crowned by the calyx ; pyrenes 5. 

Perak : King^s Collector 682, 2438, 2838, 10210 ; Wray 4128. 

Resembling L. Maingayi in loaves but with S-merous flowers. 

30. Lasianthus angustifolius. King & Gamble, n. sp. Small tree ; 
young branches covered with a thin dense layer of adpressed minute 
pale-brown toraentum. Leaves thickly merabrauous, narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces brown 
when dry ; the upper the darker, glabrous except the tomentose midrib ; 
the lower glabrous except the pubescent midrib and nerves ; the reticu- 
lations transverse strong on the lower surface, faint on the upper ; maiu- 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, slightly curved, ascending, thin but distinct on 
the lower, indistinct on the upper surface ; length 5 or 6 in, ; breadth 
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•6 to 75 in.; petiole *15 in.; stipules lanceolate, much shorter than the 
petioles, their edges ciliato. Cymes axillary, 2- to 3-flo\verod, ebractcate, 
sessile, shorter than the petioles. Flowers about *2 in. long, sessile* 
Calyx adpressed pubescent on both surfaces, tubular-cam panulate, with 
5 triangular -acuminate, slightly spreading teeth. Corolla slightly longer 
than the calyx, tubular, slightly inflated below the mouth ; lobes 5, 
lauceolato, acuminate, sub-eroct ; the tube glabrous on both surfaces and 
the teeth adpressed-pubescent on both. Anthers small, narrowly oblong. 
Fruit ovoid-globular, crowned by the spreading calyx-lobes, about *2 iu. 
long ; pyrenes 4 or 5, rugulose. 

Pekak : on Gunong Batu Patch at 4500 feet, Wray 413. 

31. Lasianthus oulongus, King & Gamble, n. sp. Young branches 
slightly thicker than a crow-quill, somewhat angled, densely but very 
minutely adpressed-pubescent. Leaves membranous, narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, gradually tapering into the caudate-acuminate apex, the 
base much narrowed ; both surfaces dark dull-brown when dry, minute- 
ly scaly, puberulous on the nerves and midribs, obscurely transverse- 
reticulate; main-nerves about 7 pairs, curved upwards, not conspicuous; 
length 3 to 5 in.; breadth G to J in.; petiole 'J5 to *2 in.; adpressed- 
puberulous. Stipules lanceolate-acuminate, about *1 iu. long. Cymes 
ebracteate, axillary, sessile, 5- to 7-flowercd, twice as long as the peti- 
oles. Flowers *35 in. long, on very short pedicels, adpressod-puboru- 
lous or glabrous. Calyx campanulatc, shallow, the mouth wide, trun- 
cate, entire. Corolla more than twice as long as the calyx, salver-shaped ; 
the tube slightly widened near the mouth ; tlio limb densely hirsute on 
its upper surface, the lobes 5, oblong, obtuse. Anthers 5, oblong, sub- 
acute, ou short fllameuts. Fruit depressed-globular, about *2 in. in 
diaui. when dry, glabrous, 7- or 8-ridged, somewhat corrugated, crown- 
ed by, the small calyx; pyrenes 7 or 8, each with a transverse septum 
dividing it into two colls, the outer of which is l-sceded, the inner 
empty. 

PjERAK: Scortechini 265; Uidley 4935, 9702, 9729; Wray 2590; 

402, 4128, 4462, 10082; Curtis 2018. Sblanqor: Uid^ 

Uy 7438. 

This closely resembles a spocimoii iu Herb, Kew (ITorsileld Rub, 52) doubtful- 
ly named Lasianthus sylvestis Miq., bat in that tho oalyx has 5 distiuct trlaugular 
aouto teeth. 

32. Lasianthus montanus. King & Gamble, n. sp. A bush 4 to 8 
feet high ; young branches slightly thicker than a crow-quill, rather 
minutely ad pressed- pilose like tho stipules. Leaves thickly sub-coria- 
ceous, ovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, tho base cuncato; both 

J. li. 17 
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surfaces olivaceous, somewhat shining, reticulate, the upper quite glabrous, 
the lower pubescent on the bold midrib and thin but prominent 5 or 6 
pairs of curved ascending main-nerves, sometimes also on the trausverse 
veins; length 3 to 4*5 in.; breadth 1 to 15 in.; petioles ’1 to '15 in., 
stout, stipules about *15 in. long, pubescent, ad pressed to the stem, 
triangular-acuminate. Flowers solitary or in pairs, about *5 in, long, 
ebracteate, Gahjx nearly as long as the corolla with a short tube and 
5 long unequal linear-lanceolate pubescent lobes. Corolla white, salver- 
shaped; the tube long and narrow, pubescent on both surfaces, but es- 
pecially inside near the base ; lobes broad, spreading, somewhat irregu- 
lar, with tufts of long hair near their apices. Anthers 5, short, sub- 
sessile near the base of the tube. Fruit unknown. 

Perak : at elevations of 3000 to 4000 feet, Wray 3932 ; King's Col- 
lector 2156. 

33. Lasianthus Curtish, King Gamble, n. sp. A shrub; young 
branches somewhat thicker than a crow-quill, sparsely and deciduously 
pubescent, ultimately glabrous. Leaves thickly membranous, olivacc- 
ous-brown when dry, lanceolate or elliptic- lanceolate, much acuminates 
the base slightly cunoate; upper surface quite glabrous ; lower minute- 
ly and softly pubescent on the midrib, bold transverse veins and 4 to 6 
pairs of stout spreading ascending curved main-nerves ; length 2*5 to 
3*5 in.; breadth *35 to, 1*25 in.; petioles *15 to *2 in., very pubescent; 
stipules triangular, adpressed to the stem, hirsute, under *1 in. long. 
Cymes not much longer than the petioles, axillary, sessile, 6- to 8-flow - 
ored, ebracteato. Flowers sessile, *15 to *2 in. long. Cahjx cleft to 
nearly the base into 5 sub-equal, linear-lanceolate sub-erect lobes, hir- 
sute externally. Corolla much shorter than the calyx, its upper part 
with dense long yellow hair ; lobes 5, short, blunt. Anthers 5, BC8silo» 
oblong, blunt. Fruit ovoid-globular, sparsely pilose, 'I in. long but 
crowned by the equally long, persistent calyx-lobes ; pyrenes 5, broad, 
3-angled. 

Penang : Curtis 284, 9355. 

3t. Lasianthus pseudo-lucidus, King, n. sp. A bush; young 
branches slender, densely and minutely tawny-tomentose. Leaves thin- 
ly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, the base cunoate, 
both surfaces pale olivaceous-brown when dry, the upper glabrous ; the 
lower darker, reticulate, puberulous on the midrib and nerves; main- 
nerves 6 or 7 pairs curved, ascending, distinct on the lower surface ; 
length 2 to 2 5 in.; breadth *6 to '75 in.; petiole about ’Ijin., pubescent ; 
stipules narrowly oblong-lanceolate, tomentose, *4 in. long. Cymes 
twice as long as the petioles, on short tomentose peduncles, 3- to 4- 
flowered. Flowers sessile. Calyx campanulate, *25 in. long, deei>ly 
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divided info 5 slightly unequal, linear-lanceolate lobes, hirsute on both 
surfaces. Corolla and fruit not seen. 

Pkrak ; at 5000 feet, Wmy 4109. 

A species near L. luridiiSf Blume (not of QooV. fil. in FI. Br, Tnd.), bnt differing 
from that species in its thicker, less aenminate and rather fewer-nor^red leaves, 
and thicker twigs which are moreover tomentose instead of glabrous. The calyx of 
this is moreover hirsute instead of glabrous. 

.35. Lasianthus nervosus, King & Gamble, n. sp. A small dense 
shrub 2 to 3 feet high; young branches and petioles covered with 
dense short olivaceous tomentum. Leaves coriaceous, deep olivaceous- 
brown when dry, shining and minutely reticulate, oblong-lanceolate, 
the apex acute or sub-acute and mucronate, the base sub-cuneate ; upper 
surface glabrous, the midrib depressed; lower slightly paler, the stout 
midrib and 6 to 8 pairs of prominent curved ascending nerves minutely 
adpressed-pubescent ; length 1 to 1*5 in.; breadth *4 to *6 in.; petioles 
•I to '15 in. long; stipules triangular, much shorter than the petioles, 
pubescent, caducous. Cymes sessile, while in flower shorter than the 
petioles, 3-flowerod. Flowers sessile, about *15 in. long. Ca^ya; cupular, 
very short, with 4 triangular teeth. Corolla longer than the calyx 
(about *1 ill. long), the tube oylindric, hairy, white; the lobes 4, short, 
with moniliform hairs inside. Anthers attached to the middle of the 
tube. Style shortly bifid. Berry bluish, sparsely hairy, globular, *15 
in, in diara,, crowned by the calyx-teeth ; pyrenes 4. 

Perak: Scortechmi 

36, Lasianthus Harveyanus, King & Gamble, n. sp. A shrub; 
yoiin^ branches rather thicker than a crow-quill, minutely rusty-tomen- 
tose like the petioles and midribs of the leaves ou both surfaces. Leaves 
membranous, elliptic or ovate-elliptic, (oblong-elliptic in var. ); nar- 
rowed to the rather blunt (acuminate in var.) apex, the base rounded ; 
both surfaces pale-brown when dry; the upper scaborulous and with a 
few scattered ad pressed hairs near the edges; lower surface scabrid- 
puberulous between the 4- to 6 (8 to 10 in. var.) pairs of slender little- 
curved ascending minutely pubescent main-nerves; length 4 to 5 in. 
(up to 7 5 in VAR.) breadth J*65 to 2 in. ; petioles *15 to *2 in.; stipules 
triangular, acute, one-third or one-half as long as the petioles. Cymes 
longer than the petioles, ebracteatc, 3- to 5-flowered. Flowers *3 in. 
long, sessile. Calyx under *1 in. in length, narrowly campanulate, 
densely pubescent, the mouth 4-toothcd. Corolla both outside and 
iusido less pubescent than the calyx, funnel-shaped; the mouth with 4 
ovate and acute spreading lobes. Anthers 4, narrowly oblong, shortly 
apiculate, exserted, attached by short filaments to the densely villous 
throat; style elongate; stigmas 2 or 3, hairy. Fruit unknown. 
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Perak ; at an elevation of 3400 feet, Wray 444. 

VAR. longifoUa. Leaves elliptic-oblong, shortly acuminate, as much 
as 7*5 in. long, with 8 to 10 pairs of nerves. 

Malacca : Harvey. 

37. Lasianthus perrogineus, King Gamble, n. sp. A bush ; 
young branches about half as thick as a goose-quill, rusty-lanato like the 
outside of tlie stipules, the petioles and both sides of the leaf-midribs. 
Leaves dark-brown when dry, thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, much 
acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cuneate ; upper surface reticulate, 
sparsely covered Avitli stiff flexuose hairs with conspicuous black bulbs 
at their bases, shining, the nerves thin but distinct ; lower surface more 
densely hairy (the hairs with smaller bulbs), especially dense on the 
16 to 18 pairs of bold curved spreading main-nerves ; length 5 or 6 
in.; breadth 1*25 to 1*5 in.; petioles *15 to *2 in.; stipules triangular, 
sub-acutc, longer than the petioles, deciduous. Cymes small, not so long 
as the petioles, few-flowered, ebracteato. Flowers on short hirsute pedi- 
cels. Calyx *25 in. long, tubular-campanulatc, densely hirsute like the 
corolla, deeply divided into 5 lanceolate acuminate sub-equal lobes. 
Corolla like the calyx but only half as long, white. Disk smooth, glab- 
rous, orbicular. Style short, glabrous. Fruit unknown. 

Perak : at an elevation of 4500 feet ; Wray 3911. 

38. Lasiantuustomentosus, Blame Pijdr. 997. A shrub P Young 
branches varying in thickness, the longer nearly as thick as a goose- 
quill, densely clothed like the petioles and stipules with dense short 
rusty tomentum. Leaves thickly membranous, oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, the base cuneato or rounded; upper surface blackish-olivaceous 
when dry, sparsely and minutely strigoso; the lower paler, shortly oli- 
vaceous-pilose except the 7 to 10 pairs of curved ascending nerves on 
their lower surfaces, and the bold midrib on both, which are tomentose ; 
length 2’6 to 3-5 in.; breadth *5 to 1 in.; petiole *1 to *2 in.; stipules 
about as long as the petioles, triangular. Cymes when in flower twice 
as long as the petioles, when not in flower shorter, condensed, few- 
flowered, ebracteate, sessile. Floivers *2 in. long, sessile. Calyx under 
*1 in. long, Avidely campanulato, hirsute, the mouth sub-truncate, obscure- 
ly toothed. Corolla salvor-shaped ; the tube Avide, glabrous outside and 
inside but with a band of stout hairs at the throat; lobes of the limb 
ovate, sub- acute, sub-erect, sparsely hirsute. Anthers 5, ovate-oblong, on 
short filaments, curving inward, and cohering by their margins and 
tips. Style as long as the tube of the corolla, cylindric, divided into 2 
compressed arms. Ovary 5-celled, with a single ovule in each. 

Perak: Yapp 525. Johore: Eidley 11181, 11182,4083. 
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This resembles No. 17, but has its loaves hairy on the upper surface, thicker 
young branches and a much wider corolla-tubo. 

39. Lasianthus scalartformis, King & Gamble, n. sp. A shrub 5 
or 6 feet high; young branches thinner than a goose- quill, minutely 
riisty-puberulous, faintly ridged, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves coria- 
ceous, narrowly elliptic-oblong, the apex very shortly acuminate or 
acute, much narrowed to the base ; both surfaces dark olivaceous-brown 
when dry, glabrous, shining, the veins scalariform, horizontal, close 
together, very distinct especially on the lower surface, the midrib thin 
or the upper surface, stout, convex and often faintly puberulous on the 
lower surface; main-nerves 7 or 8 pairs, little curved, ascending, broad, 
bold, and when young, minutely puberulous on the lower surface, always 
faint and glabrous on the upper; length 4 to 5 in. ; breadth 125 to 
r5 in.; petioles *25 to *3 in.; stipules minute (about '05 in. long) tri- 
angular, with broad bases. Peduncle solitary, ebracteato, glabrous, 
about *5 in. long, bearing at its apex a 3- to 5-flowcred cyme. Flowers 
sessile. Calyx *2 in. long, campanula to, deeply divided into 5 narrowly 
oblong acute lobes very minutely puberulous. Corolla not scon. Fruit 
glabrous, obovoid, 5-ridged ; pyrenes 5. 

Pkrak : Scortechini 411 ; Wray^ at an elevation of G700 feet, .332. 

40. Lastanthus filiformis. King & Gamble, n. sp. A slender shrub 
2 to 4 feet high ; young branches rather thicker than a crow-quill, 
clothed like the other parts of the plant with long spreading rather 
slender hairs. Leaves membranous, subsessile, oblong-lanceolate, short- 
ly acuminate; the base rounded, slightly unequal and minutely caudate, 
both surfaces olivaceous-brown when dry (sometimes pale), dull, more 
or loss hispidulous-pubcscent especially on tho midrib and main-nerves; 
the upper when old sometimes almost glabrous; main-nerves 7 to 9 
pairs, ^thin, but pale and rather conspicuous on the lower surface (when 
dry), inconspicuous on the upper; length 2 to 2*75 in.; breadth '65 to 
lin. ; petiole under *1 in. or almost absent; stipules linear-lanceolate, 
pubescent, *2 or *25 in. long. Inflorescence a slender solitary filiform, 
sparsely pubescent peduncle *75 to 1 in, long, bearing at its apex one 
or at most two, flowers subtended by a single or double linear bracteole 
(by two largo leaf-like bracts in var. hractenfa). Calyx with a campa- 
oulate tubo *1 in. long, and 4 linear-lanceolato erect lobes longer than 
Itself. Corolla tubular, exceeding the calyx-lobes, white hairy, deeply 
4-lobed Ovary 8 cel led. Fruit baccate, blue, *25 in. in diam., crowned 
^y tho long persistent calyx-lobes. 

Perak : Scortechini \ King* 8 Collector 

VAR. bract eata. Flowers subtended by two ovato acute leaf-like bracts 
from »3 to *5 in. long. 
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Perak: ScortccJiint 180, 190; Ridley 8o78. 

41. Lasianthus gracilis, King & Gamble, n, sp. A slender shrub 
2 to 3 feet high, young branches as thick as or thinner than a crow- 
quill, like the petioles and sometimes the under-surfaces of the midribs 
densely ad pressed -pubescent. Leaves stiffly membranous, ovate or sub- 
rhomboidal, the apex acute and minutely apiculate; the base cuneate, 
sometimes slightly unequal; both surfaces usually glabrous; the 7 to 9 
pairs of main-nerves spieading, little curved, pale and conspicuous 
beneath ; length *6 to *75 in.; breadth *35 to *5 in.; petiole under *1 in.; 
stipules as long as the petioles, caducous. Inflorescence a filiform hairy 
peduncle shorter than the leaves, hearing at its apex 1 or 2 minute brac- 
tcoles and (fide Scorteehini) 1 to 3 flowers. Fruit depressed-globular, 
glabrous, shining, *15 in. in diam. with 4 vertical ridges ; pyrenes 4. 

Perak : Scorteehini 39, G17. Ridley (in tea gardens) 2904.: 

42. Lasianthus Maingayi, Hook. fil. FI. 13r. Ind. HI. 188. A large 
shrub or small tree ; young branches much thinner than a goose-quill, 
somewhat compressed, covered with deciduous minute rather stiff rusty 
hairs or su I) glabrous. Leaves thickly membranous, large, sub-coriace- 
ous, pale-brown, often tinged with olivaceous when dry, narrowly elliptic 
or sub-obovate- elliptic, shortly and abruptly acuminate ; upper surface 
quite glabrous, shining, the midrib and main-nerves and also the reti- 
culations rather prominent when dry ; lower surface rather rough from 
the bold pale transverse veins; main-nerves 5 or G pairs, slightly curved, 
ascending, thin but prominent ; the midrib stout, glabrous or with a 
few minute hairs ; length 5*5 to 8*5 in.; breadth 1’75 to 3 in.; petiole 
*2 to *3 in.; stipules, lanceolate, acuminate, the base broad, shorter than 
the petioles, pubescent, deciduous. Glomeruli lobulate, shorter than the 
petioles, sessile cbracteate, the flowers crowded on 2 or 3 short thick 
branches. Floioers about *15 in. long, on very short pedicels, puberu- 
lous. Calyx about as long as the corolla, campanulate, constricted 
somewhat below the three blunt or acute triangular teeth. Corolla 
tubular with 3 sub-acute triangular teeth. Anthers 3, broadly oblong, 
emarginate at the apex. Ovary 3-cell ed, style cylindric. Fruit obli- 
quely elliptic, crowned by the small calyx ; pyrenes 3, rugulose, 

Malacca: Maingay (K,\).) 871. Singapore: Ridley 10737; Kmg 
89; Halhttb-lS. Johore : jRirZ/ey 65iG, 11185, 11186, 11187. Selangor: 
Ridley 4895. Perak; S cor t echini ^ 61 S \ Kin<fs Collector 2d64i, 

This reaomblea No. 13, but is trimerona, its cymes have thick branches and aro 
ebracteate, and its young stems and leaves are glabrous or nearly so. 

43. Lasianthus lucidus, King& Gamble, n. sp. A glabrous feetid 
shrub; young branches rather thicker than a crow-quill, somewhat 
compressed, especially at the nodes. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong- 
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elliptic or lanceolate, tlio apex caadate-acuminatc, the base much nar- 
rowed, both surfaces pale-brown when dry, shining, reticulate; main- 
nerves 7 to 10 pairs, thin, spreading, intcrarching ’15 in. from the edges, 
the secondary nerves almost as prominent; length 3’5 to 6 in ; breadth 
r]5 to 1*8 in.; petiole *15 to *2 in. or *25 in., slender; stipules minuto 
triangular, much shorter than the petioles. Cymes sessile, 4- to 8-flow- 
ered, ebracteate. Flowers *25 in. long, on short pedicels, narrow, erect. 
Calyx tubular, with 3 broad teeth much shorter than the corolla, glab- 
rous. Corolla narrowly tubular, with 3 long narrow-ovate lobes, hairy 
inside except at the tip. Anthers 3, erect, narrowly oblong, not quite so 
long as their filaments. Ovary 3-celled; stylo long, slender, clavate. 
Fruit sub-lrigonous, or siib-didymous, dcpre.ssod, *2 to *35 in. in diam., 
shining, blue ; pjrenes 2 or 3, oblique sub-pyriform, smooth, each 
divided into 2 cells by a transverse septum, the anterior cell empty. 
Seeds concave, cupped, fleshy. 

Perak : Scortechini 264, 463 ; Kimfs Collector 788, 2797, 2840, 5051 ; 
Eidley 2928, 5549, 7437, 8574; Wray 426, 073, 2807, 3931. 

52. Chasama, Commers. 

Characters of Psychotria except that the corolla-tube is slender and 
in one species is usually curved, and the .seeds are orbicular plano- 
concave, the doisal surface being flat and the anterior deeply concave ; 
almost cupped, albumen uniform. — D istkib. About 10 species, tropical 
Asiatic and African. 

In our opinion tbia genua might with advantage bo reduced to Psychutria, 
Flowers sessile, from ’5 to 1 in. long; corolla-tube slender, 
curved ... ... ... 1. C?. extrvif ora. 

Flowers pedicelled, ‘15 in. long; corolla-tube wide, straight 2, C. rostrata, 

1. Chasalia curviflora, Thwaites Enum. pi. Ceyl. 150, 421. A 
shrub 2 to 4 feet high; everywhere glabrous. Young branches woody, 
terete, glabrous, dark-coloured when dry. Leaves membranous, ellip- 
tic, oblong-elliptic, oblong or oblanceolate, shortly and somewhat abrupt- 
ly and often bluntly acuminate, narrowed at the base; (narrowly ellip- 
tic or linear in vars.) upper surface olivaceous-brown when dry, the 
lower paler; main-nerves 5 or 6 pairs, much curved, spreading and as- 
cending, thin but distinct on the lower surface like the wide reticula- 
tions ; length 6 to 8 in.; breadth 1 to 2'75 in.; petioles *3 to *75 in. 
Stipules coriaceous, campanulato-cupular, blunt, *15 to *35 in, deep, the 
upper edge truncate, entii’c or 2- or 3- cleft. Cymes solitary, terminal, 
fmm 1 to 2 in. long, and tho same in diam., sometimes on naked pedun- 
cles 5 to 1*25 in. or even more in length; branches divergent, 
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trichotomous, often short, few-flowered. Flowers sessile, from *5 to 1 in. 
long. Calyx only *15 in. long, campanulato, the mouth irregularly and 
shortly toothed. Corolla about four times as long as the calyx, the tube 
long and narrow; its 4 lobes not a quarter of its length, lanceolate, spread- 
ing. Anthers 4, linear- oblong, deeply cordate at the base, the filaments 
varying in length. Style also varying in length. Fruit pisiform, globose 
sometimes didymous, crowned by the small remains of the calyx, glab- 
IX) us, pyrenes thin, each with one plano-convex seed. Kurz For. Flora 
Burma, II. 14; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd- Bat. IV. 202; Hook til. FI. 
Br. Ind. III. 176 ; Trimen Flora Ceylon III. 363. C. btrida, G, teiran- 
dra, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 281, 282. 0. Sangiana, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 

546. Psychotria luriday Bl. Bijdr. 959 ; DC. Prod. IV. 521. P. curvifolia 
and P. ophioxyloidesy Wall, in Koxb. FI. Ind. cd. Carey & Wall. II. 167, 
168; Cat. 8360, 8364; DC. Prod. l.c. 520. P. amhignay W. & A. Prod. 
433 ; Wt. Ic. t. 127. P. tetramlray BC. Bijdr. 961 ; DC. l.c. 521. Zwaar^ 
dekronia luriday Koith, in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. IT. 252. Ixora attennatHy 
Wall. Cat. 6164. Psychotria, Wall. Cat. 8361, 8362, 8363, 8364, 8375 ; 
(m part) 8386, 8390. Mnbiaceae, Wall. Cat. 8461. 

In all the provinces, common. 

Tho corolla varies in length and is moreover dimorphous as regards tho ro- 
Bpectivo length of the stainons and pistils. As regards loaves the plant varies 
greatly. It scorns necessary, however, to separate one Malayan variety. 

VAR. linearis King & Gamble ; leaves linear-oblong from 3*25 to 8*5 
in. long, and from *35 to '65 in. in breadth. 

Malacca: PiVZiry 1359: (7oodenoiq/A 1606. 

2. CnASALiAROSTRATAjMiq.iu Ann. Mus.Lugd. B.at. IV.203 excl.syn. 
Psychotria tetrandr a, A slender glabrous shrub ; young brajichcs thicker 
than a crow-quill, compressed, pale. Leaves membranous, greenish when 
dry, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, tho apex acuminate, the base usually much 
narrowed but sometimes rounded and oblique ; both surfaces more or 
less distinctly fine-re tic ulato ; main-nerves 5 or 6 pairs, curved, spread- 
ing, conspicuous beneath when dry; length 3 to 6 in.; breadth 1*5 to 
2 in.; petiole '25 to *4 in.; stipules less than *1 in. long, connate into a 
short tube, the mouth with a few biistles. Cymes solitary, terminal, 
slender, from *75 to 2 in. long (including the peduncle) ; bractooles 
few, broad, coriaceous ; branches divergent, trichotomous, few-flowered. 
Flowers *15 in. long, on short pedicels. Calyx campanulate; the mouth 
oblique, irregularly 4- or 5-toothed. Corolla-tuhe wide, only slightly 
longer than the calyx; the limb about as long as the tube with 4 broad 
blunt spreading lobes. Anthers 3 or 4, ovate, as long as the filaments, 
included in the corolla-tube. Fruit ovoid, smooth, *25 in. long. Hook, 
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fil. FI. Br. Ind. III. 177 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 281. F sy choir Utroblrata 
Blume Bijdr. 901. Folyozus htHfolia (fide Miqnel) Bl. Bijdr., 948; DC. 
Prod. IV. 521, 494. 

Malacca: Griffith (K. D.j 3045; Maingay (K.D.) 937. Johoke : 
Ridley 4092. Singapope : Ridley 4890. Selangok : Ridley 7376. Din- 
dings, 7992. Pk’KAK: Scort echini 14^82. King's Collector 21^0, 

We follow previous wrifers in piittinp^ iLis plant in the esine genus as Cluoialia 
urviforut from which it diffeis in having u corolla with a shoit wide perfectly 
straight tube. 


J. 11. JB 




PROCEEDINGS 


Ob’ THK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^oi\ jIanuary, 1904. 

■ " ■ — . 

Tlio Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednen- 
lay, the 6th January, 1904, at 9 p.m. 

JonN Batugatk, Esq., in tlio chair. 

The following monibers were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wall, Mr. W. K. Dods, Baba Girindrauath Dutt^ 
Mr. I), Hooper, Kumar Ramessur Maliali, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Mr. 
W. H. Miles, Ca[>tam L. Rogers, T.M.S., Pandit Yogosa Chandra 
Sastree, Mahamaliapadhyaya Plaraprasad Shastri, Pandit Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusan, Mr. E. Vredenburg, and Dr. C. R. Wilson. 

Visit vrs : — ]\[r. T. E. Con ic, ^Ir. E. M. liaiic, Babii Ganga Mohan 
Laskar, and Capt. 11, W. R. Simor. 

• 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-one presen tation.s were announced. 

l^fr. Louis Stuart, Babu Harendra Krishna Mukerjee, Mr. V. H, 
Jackson, Pandit Gulab Shankar Dev Sarman, Babu Panna Lall, and 
Mr. R, P. Ashton, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

The Chairman announced : — 

1. That Mr. Abdur Rahim and Nawab M, M. Hosein Khan, 
elected Members of tlie Society on the 6th and 27th August 1903, 
respectively, not having paid their entrance fees, their elections have 
become null and void under rule 9. 
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2. That he had received only one ossa}' in com petition for tlie 
Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for 1903. 

The General Secretary reported the present atioii of 7 silver coins 
from the Government of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, found 
in Jaunpur, Kheri and Fatehgarh Districts. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. 0)1 the Antiqiiitjf and fixidltions of Shdlizadpnr. — By Maulavi 

Abdul Wall 

(Abstract.) 

The author brings together all that is known of the traditions and 
ancient remains of Shabzadpur, in the Sirajganj subdivision of the 
Pubna district, and tlicnco attempts to reach the underlying substratum 
of fact. 

Shabzadpur has a small brick mos(iue of ancient construction 
with 28 black basalt columns and door jambs of the same ])robably 
taken from some Hindu temple. South of the mosque are more than 
twenty toml)s including the shrines of Makhdum Sahib, the martyr, of 
Khwajah Kahili Dauishmand, his nephew, and of the darvish Shah 
Yusuf. I'here are also two large burying places of martyrs. A fair 
is held annually near the mosque in Ai>ril and May. Bokhara pigeons 
are found round the mosque and in the neighbouring villages. 

The tradition is that Makhdum ^ah was the son of a king of 
Yamaii in Arabia. With a large following, including his sister, three 
nephews, and twelve darvishes, he sot out on a religious expedition for 
the spread of Islam. At Bokhara they were given a few khaki coloured 
pigeons. At length they arrived in ships at Bengal which was then 
mostly under water. The pigeons discovered land near Shabzadpur 
and Makhdum Shah and his followers took possession of it. In the 
conflict which followed between them and the Hindu rajah of the 
country most of the Moslems were martyred. Supernatural signs led 
the rajah to repent. He accordingly buried the martyrs with due 
solemnity and built the mosque. 

The author points out that the king of Yamau whom the* tradition 
calls the father of Makhdum Shah was a contemporary of the Prophet. 
His descendants may have emigrated to Traus-Oxcania or Bokhara. 
Makhdum Sahib, a member of the family, may have been contemporary 
with Nizaniu-d-diu Auliya, may have come to Bengal about the time 
of its conque.st by Muhammad-i-Bakht-Yar, and may have fought and 
died as the tradition says. As his ancestor was a Shahzada, the plac^"^ 
of his death received the name of Shabzadpur. 
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2. The method of preparing Calendars and fixing festival dates hy 
the Jlindns.— Bij Gertndranatit Dutt, Superintendent^ Paj Jlatiod. 

( Abstract.) 

This note lias been prepared in response to a circular letter from 
Mr. E. A. Gait, Superinterident of Ethnography in Bengal, asking for 
infoi'mation regarding the rules by Avhich astrologers of all classes pre- 
pare calendars and fix the dates of festivals. The author explains the 
well-known dilTerences between Siddhaiitas and Karanas, between the 
pfirnimanta system of Northern India and the amanta system of South- 
ern India, and between the 1 uni-solar year by which religious festivals 
are calculated and the solar year which is the Bengali civil year. He 
gives formuhe according to the Karanas or practical works in use. Jle 
defines the principal Hindu festivals as reckoned by the lunar months. 
He contends that in the early Vedic age the new year was calculated 
from the sun’s entering the Pleiades, and that the vernal equinox was at 
the Pleiades about B.C. 2000. 

3. Further notes on the Jihojpuri dialects spoken in Sdran and on the 
origin of Kayilii characters . — By Geiundranatji Dctt, Superintendent, 
R(ij Jfatwa, 

(Abstract.) 

'L'lie author considers that the present Bojpuri dialect is an ad- 
mixture of the Kanaujiya dialect and the Magadhi dialect, tlie latter 
being the predominant element. He contrasts the Gandak and the 
Oogra valleys physically and linguistically. The Gogra valley is fertile 
and busy; men speak quickly and their words get clipped and short- 
ened, The Gandak valley is sandy, unhealthy and backward. The 
population is dull and stagnant, and dialectical changes are fewer and 
slower. * 

The author would derive the Kay tlu character mainly from Asoka’s 
Pali character, so that in modern Kaythi we have in a veiled form the 
most ancient characters of India. 

4. The Khurda copper plate grant of Madhava, Icing of Kalinga. By 

Ganga Mohan Laskar, G over nmejit Research Scholar, t'ommnnu 

cated by Mahamaiiopadhyaya IIaraprasad Shastri. 

(Abstract.) 

This set of three copper plates comes from Khurda in Orissa and 
forms the second record ever discovered of king Madhava and of the 
S'ailodhhava dynasty from which he is sprung; the only other known 
record of this dynasty is a copper plate charter of the same king 
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MMhava, found iu the Baguda village of tlie Goomsur taluk in the 
Ganjam district. Dr. Keilhorn gives an account of the Baguda plate 
in the Epigraphia India, Vol. III., p. 40. 

The new record consists of three plates strung together by a ring, 
the ends of which are secured in a seal. The seal contains in relief the 
figure of a bull and the words, “Sre Sainyablielasya of the glo- 
rious Saiiiyabheta.) All the plates are inscribed, the middle one on 
sides. The engraving is deep and legible. 

The character of writing indicates that these plates cannot be later 
than the latter half of the seventh century, l^he plates enable us to 
revise the genealogy of the dynasty which stands thus : — ► 

1. Sailodbhara, the founder. 

2. Rarahhita, descended from 1. 

8ainyabhita 1, son of 2. 

4. Yaisobhita I, descended from 

r>. Sainyabhita II, sou of 4. 

6. Yasohhita II, son of 5. 

7. Madhavaraya, Madhavendra, or Madliava Varman, son of 6. 



|-IBRARY. 

The following books have been added to the Library from Septem- 
ber to December, 1903. 

Abdur Rahman, Avii/‘ of Afijhanistan. The life of Abdiir Rahman, 
Amir of Afghanistan . . . Edited by Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed 
Khan . . . With portrait, maps, and illustrations. 2 vols. London, 
1900. 8" 

A^vaghOSha. A^vaghosha’s discourse on the Awakening of Faith in 
the Mahiyana . , . Translated . . . from the Chinese version by 
Teitaro Suzuki. Chicago, 1900. 8*^ 

Agnivesa. [Oaraka Samhifa. Corrected . . . by Pandit Jivananda 
Vidyasagara.] Calcutta, 1896. S'* 

Presd. hj Dr, A. F, R. JToernle. 

Alcock (Siirgcon-Major A-) A Natui’alist in Indijin Seas: or, Four 
years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “ Investigator.” 
[With plates.] London, 1902. 8' 

Alexander (Neil) Gita and Gospel. Caknffa, 1903, 8^ 

Presd, by the Author, 

AucHiEOLOGiCAri SuRVET, Pdnjah CiifCLE. Annual Progress Report, 
[Lahore, 1903.] fol. 

In progress. 

Presd, hy the Government of the Punjab, 

ARCniEOLoaY [Burma,'] Report on Arclifeological Work in Burma 
Rangoon, 1903. fol. 

In progress. 

Presd, by the Government of Burma, 

Aston (W. G.) A History of Japanese Literature. London, 1899. 
8° 

One of the Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,** 
edited by E, Qosse, 
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Avebury, Lord [John Lubbock.] Tho Origin of Civilisation and tho 
Pinmitivo Condition of Man. Mental and Social condition of 
Savages . . . Sixth edition, with . . . additions, [With illustrations.] 
London^ 1902. 8^ 

. Pre-historic Times as illustrated by ancient remains and 

tho manners and customs of modern savages . . . Sixth edition, 
revised. London^ 1900. 8"^ 

Baillie (Alexander P.) Oriental Club and Hanover Square , . . With 
. . . portraits and other illustrations. Londony 1901. 4"" 

Bartlett (John) l^’amiliar Quotations : ])eing an attempt to trace to their 
source, passages, phrases in common use. Author’s edition. 
Londoiiy [1900?] 8‘^ 

Bent (Theodore) and (Mrs. ThOOdore) Southern Arabia . . . With 

. . . maps and illustrations. Londony 1900. S’’ 

Biddulph (Col, J.) Stringer Lawrence, the father of the Indian Army. 
LondoUy 1901. 8^ 

Boulger (Demetrius 0.) India in the Nineteenth Century. [With 
plates.] London y 1901. 8"^ 

Thk Ba,vjiMA.MiM.\MSA, with Srikantha-Sivacharya’s commentary. 
Edited by L. Srinivasacharja. Mysore, 1903. S'* 

Bibliotheca BanskritUy No, 30, 

.Presd. by the Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 

• 

Brewer (Uev. E. Cobhan) The Readers’ Handbook of famous names in 
fiction, allusions, references, proverbs, plots, stories, and poems . . , 
A new edition, revised. London, 1902. 8^ 

Ruitish EMi’iiit: Sku'ies. Vol. I. India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
British Borneo, Hongkong. Vol. V. General. 2 vols. London, 
1899, 1902. 8" 

Brown (W. B.) A Guide to the principal places of interest in Orissa. 
Cuttack, mo, 8" 

Bryan (Michael) Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, biographical 
and critical . . . New edition , . . enlarged, edited by R. E. Graves 
and Sir W. Armstrong. 2 vols. London, 1902. 8° 
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Budge (E. A. Wstllis) A History of Rj^ypt from tlic end of the 
Noelithic Period to the death of Cleopatra VII., B.C. 30. Illus- 
trated. 8 vols. London^ 1902. 8^ 

Part of the ‘‘ Boohs on Egypt and Olialdma ” series. 

Bury (J. B.) A History of Greece to the death of Alexander the 
Great . . . With maps, etc. 2 vols. London^ 1902. 8^ 

Tiik CAMHKiDciE NATURAL HiSTORY. Edited hy S. F. Harmor . . . and 
A. E. Shipley. London^ J901, etc. S'" 

In progress, 

Campbell (J. G. D.) Siam ill the twentieth century: beiuj^ the 
experience and impressions of a British official. London^ 1902. 
8" 

Cave (Henry W.) Golden Tips. A description of Ceylon and its 
i^reat Tea Industry . . . Illustrated, etc. London^ 1900. 8" 

. Tlie Ruined Cities of Ceylon . . . Illustrated . . . 

A now edition. London ^ 1900. 8"' 

Celli (Angelo) Malaria according to the new re.scarchcs . . . Transla- 
ted from the second Italian edition hy J. J. Eyre . . . With an 
introduction by Dr. P. Mauson , , . With maps and illustrations. 
New edition. London, 1901. 8^^ 

Chamberlain (B. H.) and Mason (W. B.) A liand-book for Travellers 
in Japan, including the whole Empire from Vezo to bkumosa . . . 
With . . . maps . . . and • . . illustrcatious. Sixth edition, revised. 
Londoif, 1901. 8' 

“ One of Murraijs Hand-hooks.^^ 

Church (Percy W.) Chinese Turkestan with caravan nnd rifle. 
[With illustrations.] London, 1901. S'' 

Cockerell (T. D. A.) Directions for collecting and preserving scale 
insects — Coccidce. Washmgton, 1897. 8' 

Fro 7 n the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, 

Coville (Frederick V.) Directions for collecting specimens and 
information illustrating the aboriginal uses of plants, Washington, 
1895. 8° 

From the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, 

Presd, hy the Smithsonian Institution, 
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Cunningham (Alfred) The French in Tonkin and South China, 
[With illustrations.] Hongkong, [1902,] 12'’ 

Dallana Mishra. Nibandhasangraha. A commentary on the Sushruta- 
sanhita . . . Edited ... by Pandit Jivananda Vidyasagara. Third 
edition. Galcutta, 1891. 8° 

Presd, hy Dr, A. R. F, lloernle. 

Deasy (Capt. H. H. P.) In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan : being tho 
record of tho three years’ exploration . . . With . . . maps and 
illustrations. London, 1901, S'* 

De Rosthorn (A.) On the Tea Cultivation in Western Ssucli’uan and 
tho Tea Trade witli Tibet via Tachienlu . . . With . . . map. 
London, 1895. S'" 

Dharmapala (H.) Plistory of the Maha-Bodhi Temple at Biulli Gaya 
. , , With an appendix by Sir PL Arnold. Calcutta, 1900. 4^ 

DiCTiONNAiRE Tliibetain-latiii-fraiivais, par Ics ^lissionaircs Catlio- 
liques dii Thibet. [Edited by— Uesgodins.] Uongkonrj, 1899. 4^ 

Digby (William) ‘ Prosperous ’ British India. A revelation from 
official records. [With illustrations.] London, 1901. 8° 

Donaldson (Florence) Lepcha Land, or six weeks in tho Sikhim 
llimalayjis . . . With a map . . . and . . . illustrations, etc, 
London, im, 8'^ 

Duthie (J. P.) Flora of the Upper Gangetic Plain and of the adjacent 
Siwalik and Sub-Himalayan Tracts. Calcutta, 1903. 8^ 

In progress. 

Presd, hy the Government of Bengal. 

Education [Madras]. Report submitted by the Director of Public 
Instruction [Madras] regarding tho supply of Periodicals to certain 
officers and institutions. [Madras, 1903.] fol. 

Presd. hy the Government of Madras. 

Frazer (J. G.) The Golden Bough. A study in Magic and Religion 
. , . Second edition, revised and enlarged. 3 vols. London, 1900. 
8« 

Godley (J. 0.) A Record of the Aitchison College at Lahore, 1887- 
1901. With a list of former and present students, showing their 
parentage. Lahore, 1901. 4* 




aokale (a. K.) Treatment of Indians by the Boors, and the treatment 
of the low castes in India by their own countrymen. A speech, 
dc. Madras^ 1903. 8"* 

Presd. by the Christian Literature Society of India^ Madras. 

Qopal Panikkar (T. K.) Malabar and its Folk . . . With an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. F. W. Kcllett, Madras^ 1900. 8^ 

Gray (Louis H.) Indo- Iranian Phonology, with special reference to 
the middle and now Indo-Iranian Languages. New Yorh^ 1902. 
8 " 

Gohimhia University Indo-Iranian series^'* voL 2. 


Grierson (0. A.) A Bibliography of Western Hindi, including Hindo- 
stani. Bombay j 1903. 4'' 

Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, 

. The Early Publications of the Serampore Mission- 
aries. A contribution to Indian bibliography. Bombay^ 1903. 4^ 
Reprinted f rom the Indian Antiquary, 

, Tulasi Dasa, poet and religious reformer. [London^ 

1903.] 8^ 

From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Presd. by the Author. 


Haeckel (Srnst) Anthropogenie Oder Entwiokelungsgeschichte des 
Menschen. Keimes und Stammes-geschiclite. 2 vols. Leipzig^ 
1903. 8’. 

Presd. by the Author^ 


Hahn {Rev. Perd.) 
J903. 8\ 


Kurukh (Orao) — English Dictionary. Calcutta. 
In progress, 

Presd. by the Government of Bengal. 


Hardiman (J. P.) Silk in Burma. [With plates.] Rangoon, 1901. 

8 " 

Hendley {Surg.-Ool. Thomas Holbein) Damascening on steel or iron, 
as practised in India . . . With . . . illustrations . , . photo-chromo- 
lithographod by W. Griggs, etc. London, 1892. fol. 

Hindi Manusciupts. Annual Report on the Search for Hindi Manus- 
cripts • • . By Syamsuudar Das. Allahabad, 1903. fol. 

In progress. 

Presd. by Nagari^Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 
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Holdich (rjol Sir T, H.) The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900 . . . 
With . . . illustrations and a map. London, 1901. 8^ 

Hosio (AloXStndor) Alanchnria; its people, resources and recent 
history . . . With map . . . and illustrations. London, 1901. 8® 


India Oilice. Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office by Hermann Ethc. Oxford, 1903. 4’’ 

In progress. 


Presd. hy the Government of Bengal, 


Jackson (John) In Leper-land : being a record of my tour of 7,000 
miles among Indian lepers, . . . Illustrations, etc, London, [1902.] 
8 * 


Jastrow (Morris) Tlie Study of Religion. London, 1901. S'’ 

Port of “ The Gon temporary Science .series,^' 

Jatakas. — Ummagga Jntalca. Ummagga Jataka. — The story of the 
Tunnel. Translated from the Sinhalese by T. B, Yatawara, 
London, 1898. 8^ 

Jogendra Chundra Ghose. The Pi-inciplos of Hindu Law. Calcutta, 
1903. 8" 

Jorgensen (Alfred) Mici'o-orn;aiii.siiis and PermentaHon . . , Transla- 
ted by^ A. K. Miller and A. B. Leunlinltn. Third edition . . . 
revised etc. London, 1900. 8’ 

Kam (Dr. N. M.) Catalog von Sternen, deren Oerter durcb selbstan- 
digo«Meridian-Beobaclitungen bestimmt wordon sind, aus Band 67 
bis 112 der Astionomisclien Nachriebten reducirt auf 1875, o von 
Dr. H. M. Kam. Nacli dessen Tod heraiisgegeben von H. G. van do 
Sande Bakhuyzon. Jmsterda^n, 1901. 4’ 

Presd. hy Akad. der Wisse^ischaften zu Amsterdam, 

Keane (A, H.) The Gold of Opbir, whence brought and by whom ? 
London, 1901. 8"* 

Kipling (Rudyard) From Sea to Sea and other Sketches. Letters 
of Travels. 2 vols. London, 1900. 8° 

Knowles (Frederic Lawrence) A Kipling Primer, including bio- 
graphical and critical chapters, an index to Mr. Kipling’s principal 
writings, and bibliographies ... With ... portraits. London, 
1900. 8° 
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Lambert (J.) Description des echinides cretacea de la Belgique 
principaleraent do ceux conserves au Mus6e royal do Bruxelles. I 
fifcude raonographique sur le genre Echinocorya. Brm'elles, 1903. 
4 " 

Botirait des Memoir es da Mtisce Royal d' Histoire Nafiirelle de BoJgigne. 

Presd, htj the Mnsee, 

Le Strange (Q.) Baghdad during tho Abbasid Oaliphafe. From 
contemporary Arabic and Persian sources . . . Wifh eight plans. 
Oxford, 1900. 8’ 

Lillingston (Frank) The Brahmo Samnj and Arya >Samaj in their 
liearing upon Christianity. A study in Indian Tlieisni. London, 
1901. 8" 

Lo Bianco {fir, Salvatore) The ^fethods employed at the Nnples 
Zoological station for the preservation of Marine Animals. 
Washington, 1899. 8" 

From the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, 

Presd. hy the Smithsonian InstitnUon. 

Love {Lieut .‘Col. H. D.) Descriptive List of Pictures in Government 
House and the Banqueting Hall, Madi\ns. Madras, 1903. 4^" 

Presd. hy the Government of Madras, 

Mahan {Cerpt, A. T.) The Problem of Asia and its effect upon interna- 
tional policies. London, 1900. 8^ 

Manson j(Patrick) Tropical Diseases. A ^Manual of the Diseases of 
warm climates . . . With . , . coloured plates. New and revised 
edition. London, 1903, 8"^ 

Martin (W. A. P.) Tlie Lore of Cathay ; or the intellect of China . . . 
Illustrated, EjUnhtirgh, J901, 8*^ 

Merrill (George P.) Directions for Collecting Rocks and for the 
proparatioQ of Thin sections. Washington, 1895. 8' 

From the Bulletin of the United States National Miiseum. 

Miller (Oerrit s.) Directions for preparing study specimens of small 
Mammals. Washington, 1901. 8^ 

From the Bulletin of the United States National Mtiseum, 

Presd, hy the Smithsonian Institution, 
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Monier-Williams (Sir Monier) The Holy Bible and the Sacred 
Books of the Last. Four addresses. To which is added a fifth 
address on Zenana Missions. London, 1900. 8" 

• A. Sanskrit-Eiiglish Dictionary, etymologically and 
philologically arranged with special reference to cognate Indo- 
European languages . . . New edition, . . . enlarged, . . . with the 
collaboration of . . . E. Lciiniann, . . . C, Cappeller and other schol- 
ars. O^rford, 1899. 4'^ 


Mon Mohstn ChSlkrEVStrti. Notes on the remains in Dhanli and in 
the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. CtiUack, 1902. fol. 

Presd. hy the Government of Bengal. 

Miiller (Bight ILm. Friedrich Max) The Life and Ijottcrs of the 
Right Hon. F. M. Muller. Edited by his wife . . . With . . . 
illustrations. 2 vols. London, 1902. 8' 


Mumford (John Kimberly) Oriental Rugs. [With plates and 
maps.] London, 1901. 1 

Murdoch (John) Inadc(pia(;y of Agricultural Banks to meet the 
needs of India : a supplementary measure absolutely necessary. 
London and Madras, 1903. 8'’ 

, India: Past and Present, eh*. i1/adru6‘, 1903. 8' 

^ . The Indian Young Man in the Battle of Life. 

Hints to students on leaving College. Madras, 1903. 8^ 

Presd, by the Christian Litcrattirc Society of Lidia, Madras, 

Musee Guimet. Petit guide illustrc au Museo Guimet par L. de 
Milloue. Paris, 1900. 8^ 

Presd, by the Musee. 

Needham (James G.) Directions for collecting and rearing Dragon 
Flies, Stone FHes, and May Flies. Washington, 1899. 8° 

From the Bulletin of the United States National. 

Presd. by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Nisbet (John) Burma under British Rule — and before . . . With 
maps [and illustrations]. 2 vols. Westminster, 1901. 8' 

Olcott (GoL H. S.) Old Diary Leaves, the only authentic history of 
the Theosophical Society. Second scries, 1878-83. London, 1900. 
8 ° 
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Ostwald (Wilhelm) The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry . . . 
Translated, etc, London, 1902. 8'^ 

T?S,riS-—TIniversite. Le Livrct de Tetudiant de Paris, etc. 1902-1903. 
Melun, 1902. 8*^ 

, Rapport du Conscil do V Univcrsite do Paris. I. 

Rapport sur la situation do rEnscigncment suporieur on 1901-1902. 
II Rapports sur les travaux et les actes des cstablisscmcnta d. 
Enseiguoment superieur pendant Panneo scolairc, 1901-1902* 
Pansy 1903. 8^ 

Presd. hy the TJniversite de Paris. 

Philpot (Mrs. J. H.) Tho Sacred Tree, or tho Tree in Religion and 
Myth. London, 1897. 8^ 

Prague. — K. K. sternwarte. Definitive Resultato aus don Prager 
Polhohen-Messungen von 1889 bis 1892 und von 1895 bis 1899 . . . 
Herausgogebcn von . . . L. Wcinek. Prag.y 1903. 4^^ 

Presd. hy K. K, Sternwarte^ 

Rajaram Ramkrishna Bhagawat. A Course of Eight Lectures on 
tlie Sanskrit Language. Bomhayy 1903. 8"" 

Presd. hy the Author. 

Reynolds (Osborne) The Sub-mechanics of tho Universe. 0am- 
hridgey 1903. 4"^ 

One of the Publications of the Boyal Society of London. 

Presd, hy the Boyal Society of London. 

• 

Rijnhart (Susie Carson) With the Tibetans in Tent and Templo. 
Narrative of four years* residence on the Tibetan border, and of a 
journey into the far interior. [With plates.] Edinhurgh, 1901. 
8® 

Rames Chandra Datta. The Economic History of British India: 
a record of Agriculture and Land Settlements, Trade and Manufac- 
turing Industries, Finance and Administration from ... 1757 to 
1837. London, im. 8° 

■ . Famines and Land Assessments in India. 

London, 1900. 8° 

Ross (Major Ronald) LM.S. Mosquito Brigades, and how to organise 
thorn. London, 1902. 8° 
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R0US6 (WilliStin Henry Denhciin) Greek Votive Offerings. An 
essay in the bistory of Greek Religion. Cambridge^ 1902. 8® 

RoySil Society of London. Reports of the Sleeping Sickness Commis- 
sion. London^ 1903. 8° 

In •progress, 

Presd, by the Society, 

Schuchert (Charles) Directions for collecting and preparing Fossils. 

Washington^ 1 895. 8° 

From the Bulletin of the United States National Museim, 

Fresd. by the Smithsonian Institution, 

Seyffert (Oskar). A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, 
Religion, Literature and Art. From the German . . . With addi- 
tions, by H. Nettleship . . . J. E. Saudys . . . With . . . illustrations. 
London^ 1902. 4° 


Skeat {Bev. Walter W.) A concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language . . . New edition, etc, Oxford^ 1901. 


Skrine (Francis Henry) Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, etc* 
[With plates.] London, 1901. 8® 


Smith (Arthur H.) China in Convulsion . , . With illustrations and 
maps. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London, 1901. 8*^ 

Srisvar Vidyalankar. Dilli-Mahotsava-Kavyam. A Sanskrit Poem 
on the Delhi- Durbar in six cantos . . . Edited with . . . notes ... by 
Kokilesvar Bhattacharyya Vidyaratna. With . . . portraits. 
[OalcdUta,] 1903. 8^ 

Fresd, by the Editor, 

Slrvey of India. Extract from the Narrative Report of the Survey 
of India. Calcutta, 1903, etc, fol. 

In progress, > 

Fresd* by the Survey* 

SusHRUTA. Sushruta Sanhita . . . Edited ... by Pandit Jivananda 
Vidyasagara. Fourth edition. Calcutta, 1899. 8*^ 

Fresd, by Dr, A* F* B, Hoernle, 

Tassin (Wirt) Directions for Collecting Minerals. Washington, 
1895. 8® 

From the Bidletin of the United States National Museum, 

Fresd, by the Smithsonian Institution* 
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Thomson (Major George S.) and (Dr. John) A Treatise on Plague, 
eto. Londony 1901. 8° 

Thurston (ESdgur) ^Monograph on the Ivory Carving Industry of 
Southern India. With . . . plates. MadraSy 1901. fol. 

Presd. by the Author, 

The Times Atlas. New edition, etc. Londony 1900. fol. 

Townsend (Meredith) Asia and Europe. Studies presenting the 
conclusions formed by the author in a long life devoted to the 
subject of the relations between Asia and Europe. Wesiminstery 
J90i. 8° 

'Umar Khayyam. The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by 
E. Fitzgerald. With a commentary by H. M. Batson and a bio- 
graphical introduction by E. 0. Ross. LoiuloHy 1900. 8" 

The Unada : or the Solemn Utterances of tho Buddha. Translated 
from tho Pali by Major-Genl. D. M. Strong. Londouy 1902. 8° 

Watt {8ir George) and Mann (Harold H.) The Posts and Blights of 
Tea Plants. (Second edition.) Calcuttay 1903. 8"* 

Presd. by the Reporter on Economic Products to the Govern^ 
• ment of India. 

Westermarck (Edward). The History of Human Marriage. (Third 

edition.) LondoHy 1901. 8^ 

% 

Wigram (Herbert) Malabar Law and Custom . . . Second edition, by 
L. Mooro. MadraSy 1901. 8'’ 

Woodroffe (Johu George) The Law relating to Receivers in British 
India. Calcuttay 1903. 8’ 

Tagore Law Lecturesy 1897. 

Presd. by the Calcutta University. 

Yate (Major A. 0.) Lieutenant-Colonel John Ha ugh ton. Commandant 
of the 36th Sikhs, a hero of Tirah. A memoir. Londony 1900, 8"" 

Yate (Lieut. -Col. 0. E.) Khurasan and Sistau . . . With map and 
illustrations. Edinburghy 1900. 8'’ 
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Young (Ool. Keith) Delhi 1857. The siege, nssault, and capture, as 
given in the diary and correspondence of the late Col. K. Young 
. , , Edited by Gen. Sir H. W. Norman , . . and Mrs. K. Young 
with a memoir and introduction by Sir H. W, Norman. With 
illustrations and maps, etc. London^ 1902. 

Zittcl (Karl Alfrod von) History of Geology and Palaeontology to 
the end of the nineteenth century. Translated by Maria M. 
Ogilvio-Gordon. With portraits. London^ 1901, 8’ 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


j^OR j^EBRUARY, I9O4. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the - 
8rd February, 1904, at 9-45 p.m. 

H. H. Risley, Esq., B.A., C.I.E., I.C.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Syed Abdul Alim, Mr. J. Batligate, Bnbu Monmohan Ohakravarti, 
^Ir. W. K. Dods, Mr. F. Ooxey, Mr. J. N. Das Gupta, Mr. T. H. Hol- 
land, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. V. fl. Jackson, Mr. 0. Little, Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, Dr.»M. M. Masoon, Mr. W. H. Miles, Mr. L. Morshead, Hon. Dr. 
Asutosh Mnkhopadhynya, Mr. J. D. Nimrao, Mr. W. Parsons, H.H. The 
Maliaraja Girja Nath Rai, Dr, E. D. Ross, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastree, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. A Tocher, Babii 
Nagendra Nath Basu, Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan. 

Visitors I — Mr. ‘E. C. Cotes, Mr. B. A. Gupta, Mrs. D. Hooper, Mrs. 
and Miss McMaster, Captain H. W. R. Senior. 

According to the Rules of the Society, the Chairman ordered the 
voting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and Members 
of Council for 1904 and appointed Messrs. W. K. Dods and V. H. Jack- 
son to bo Scrutineers. 

The Chairman then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 
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yiNNUAL j^EPORT FOR I903. 

Tlie Council of the Society have the honour to submit the follow- 
ing Report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the year ending 
Slst December, 1903. 

Member List. 

During the year under review 19 Ordinary Members were elected, 
10 withdrew, 4 died, 3 were removed fiom the list under Rule 40, being 
more than 3 years absent from India, and 2 were struck off under Rule 
9, not having paid their admission fees. The name of one member was 
replaced as he withdrew his letter of resignation under Rule 34. The total 
number of members at the close of 1903 was thus 335 against 334 at the 
preceding year ; of these 127 wei e Resident, 126 Non-Resident, 15 Foreign, 
21 Life, 45 Absent from India, and 1 Special Non-Subscribing Member, as 
will be seen from the following table which also shows the fluctuations 
in the number of Ordinary Members during the past six years : — 




Paying. 



Non-Paying. 



Year. 

Resident. 

Non. 

Resident. 

Foreign. 

Total, 

Life. 

Absent. 

Special 

Non-Sub- 

scribinq:. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

1898 

122 

108 

11 

241 

23 

35 

1 

59 

300 

1899 

120 

119 

13 

252 

21 

27 

1 

49 

301 

1900 

116 

124 

18 

268 

22 

30 

1 

63 

311 

1901 

123 

133 

13 

269 

22 

86 

1 

69 

328 

1902 

126 

126 

14 

266 

21 

46 

1 

68 

334 

1903 

127 

126 

15 

268 

21 

46 

1 

67 

335 


The four Ordinary Members the loss of whom by death during the 
year we have to regret, were Mr. M. N. Chatterji, Mr. W. B. Colville, Mr 
W. Oonnan and Babu Ram Din Singh. 

There were two deaths amongst the Honorai’y Members, viz»y Pro- 
fessor B. B. Cowell and Sir George Stokes, Bart. 

The List of Special Honorary Centenary Members, Corresponding 
Members and Associate Members, continue unaltered from last ye^^^- 
there having been no casualties ; their numbers stand at 4, 1, and 13, res- 
pectively. 

No members compounded for their subscription during the year. 
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Indian Museum. 

No profcioutatioihs were made over to the Indian jMuseiim. 

The Trustees on behalf of the Society were : — 

The Hon. Mr. A. Pedler, C.LE., F.R.S. 

Dr. Mahendralal Sarcar, D.L. 

G. W. Kiichlcr, Esq., M.A. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., A.R.C.S. 

The Hon. Sir J. A. Bourdillon, K.C.S.T. 

Finance. 

The Accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix under the 
usual heads. 

Statement No. 8 contains the Balance Sheet of the Society, and of 
the different funds administered through it. 

The financial position of the Society show a steady increase and 
the ci’edit balnnco at the close of the year amounts Rs. 1,81,826-9-6, 
which is over six thousand rupees better than last year. 

The Budget for 1903 was estimated at the following figures : — 
Receipts Rs. 18,500 ; Expenditure Rs. 22,449-4 (Ordinary Rs. 16,949-4, 
Extraordinary Rs. 5,600). 

Taking into account only the ordinary items of receipts and expendi- 
ture for the year 1903, the actual results have been ; — Receipts 
Rs. 20,313-9-6. Expenditure Rs. 11,966-10-3, showing a balance in 
favour of the Society on its ordinary working of Rs. 8,346-15-3. 
Against this halatico there has been several extraordinary items of ex- 
penditure amounting to Rs. 4,593-7-6. Notwithstanding this extra- 
ordinary e^enditure there is still a saving of Rs. 3,7 53-7-9 during the 
year. In addition to this, a sum of Rs. 544 has been added to the 
Reserve Fund on account of entrance fees paid during the year. 

There is an increase in i*eceipts under every head except “ Rent of 
Rooms” and this is due to the non-receipt of rent from the Photographic 
Society of India for one month, which has been received in f904. 

The ordinary expenditure was estimated at Rs. 16,949-4, but the 
amount paid out was only Rs. 11,966-10-3. The principal items in excess 
were “ Lighting, ” “Meetings,” and “Contingencies.” “ Lighting ” was 
estimated at Rs. 100, while the actuals were Rs. 261-4. This increase is 
chiefly duo to the payment of bills for electric lights and fans. Owing 
^0 expenses incurred in connection with two Scientific Lectures given in 
the Society *s rooms, there is an increase of Rs. 54-3 under the head 
“Meetings.” 

The increase of Rs. 240-0-4 for Contingencies is due to various 
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sundry items of expenditure, viz.^ for illuminating the Slociety’s premises 
on the occasion of the Coronation celebration in Calcutta. There is a 
very slight increase under the heads ^‘Freight” and “Proceedings.” 
The actual expenditure on the Journal was as follows : — 

Rs. As. P. 

^ Part I ... ... 636 4 6 

Journal •< Part II ... ... 878 8 3 

(Part III ... ... 228 5 6 


Total ... Rs. 1,743 2 3 


against a budget provision of Rs. 6,200. This is less than the Budgot 
estimate by Rs. 4,456-13-9, but it must bo mentioned that several bills 
for printing the Journal have not yet been paid owing to an extra charge 
under the head “ Alterations, ” which the Superintendent of the Baptist 
Mission Press has been asked to explain. Against these bills, a sum of 
Rs. 3,642-2 has been paid as “ advance, ” which together with the actual 
expenditure on the three parts of the Journal amounts to Rs. 5,385-4-3. 

There were three extraordinary items of expenditure during 1903 
under the heads of “ Royal Society's Catalogue, ” “ Type-Writer and 
Duplicator, ” and “ Max Muller Memorial Fund ” not provided for in the 
Budget. The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue has been 
Rs. 618-14-6, while the receipts under this head from subscription on 
behalf of the Central Bureau has boon Rs. 1,647-11, which sum will 
be remitted during the current year. Rs. 532-8 has been spent for a 
Type- Writer and a Duplicator for the Society’s office, and a sum of 
Rs. 669-10 has been remitted to the Secretary, Max Muller Memorial 
Fund. This amount was collected by the Society in aid of the fund. 

Out of the sum of Rs. 1,000 budgetted for the Society’s Library 
Catalogue, only Rs. 358-7 has been spent towards the salary of the 
assistant engaged in revising the Library Catalogue and other expenses 
incurred in connection therewith. , 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Disbursements 
for 1904 has been fixed as follows : — Receipts Rs. 17,700, Expenditure 
Rs. 17,254-4. 

On the Receipt side, the estimated income under the head of “ In- 
terest on Investments ” is based upon the actuals of the last year. 
“ Rent of Rooms ” has been decreased by Rs. 1,125 as the Photographic 
Society of India, owing to insufficiency of accommodation, have decided 
to vacate the rooms rented to them by the end of February 1904. 

On the Expenditure side, the items of “ Freight ” and “ Meetings ” 
have been slightly increased. Lighting has been increased by Rs. 220 
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owing to electric lights and fans, and the item of Contingencies is based 
npon the actuals of the past three years. Other heads remain unaffected. 

There will, however, bo four Extraordinary items of expenditure to bo 
dealt with during the year 1904. Rs. 1,000 has been budgetted for 
Library Catalogue to meet expenses that may bo incurred during the 
year. Mr. A. E. Caddy has boon entrusted with cleaning and varnishing 
the Society’s pictures at a fee of Rs. 1,000, and ho has received Rs. 500 
as “ advance. ” It is further under the consideration of tho Council to 
reline and repair certain pictures, and Mr. Caddy is willing to carry out 
the work at a fee of not more than Rs. 800. A sum of Rs. 1,800 has 
been allotted for these purposes. Tho Council have ordered out from 
London oak gilt frames for the Society’s pictures at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 3,000, and to pay off Messrs. IMartin and Co. for renewing tho 
floor of the entrance of the Society’s premises. Their dues amount to 
a sum of Rs. 2,320. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1904. 


Subscriptions 

Sale of Publications ... 

Interest on Investments 

Rent of Rooms 

Government Allowances 

Miscellaneous 


Receipts. 

1903. 
Estimate. 
Rs. As. P. 

7.500 0 0 
600 0 0 

5,800 0 0 

1.500 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

100 0 0 


J903. 
Actuals. 
Rs. As. P. 
7,901 8 0 
1,316 6 0 
6,541 8 0 
1,375 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
179 3 6 


1904. 
Estimate. 
Rs. As. P. 

7,500 0 0 
600 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
500 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
100 0 0 


Total ... 18,500 0 0 20,313 9 6 17,700 0 0 
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Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. 
3,800 0 0 

Rh 

3,5V7 

[Feb 

. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

7 4 3,800 0 0 

Commission 

... 

42.5 

0 

0 

406 15 

0 

426 

0 

0 

Stationery 

... 

J20 

0 

0 

98 

8 

0 

120 

0 

0 

Lighting 


100 

0 

0 

261 

4 

0 

320 

0 

0 

Municipal Taxes 


884 

4 

0 

884 

4 

0 

884 

4 

0 

Postage 


500 

0 

0 

420 

2 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Freight 


60 

0 

0 

65 

10 

9 

75 

0 

0 

Meetings 

• •• 

80 

0 

0 

134 

3 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Contingencies 

• •• 

400 

0 

0 

640 

0 

4 

500 

0 

0 

Books 

... 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,813 

13 

7 

2,000 

0 

0 

Binding 


750 

0 

0 

390 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

Journal, Part 1. 

••• 

2,100 

0 

0 

636 

4 

6 

2,100 

0 

0 

n „ II 

... 

2,100 

0 

0 

878 

8 

3 

2,100 

0 

0 

n „ HI 


2,000 

0 

0 

228 

5 

6 

2,000 

0 

0 

Proceedings 

... 

600 

0 

0 

617 

9 

0 

600 

0 

0 

Printing circulars, 

(fee. 

200 

0 

0 

163 11 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Registration Fee 


5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Auditor’s Fee 

• •e 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Petty Repairs 

• •• 

100 

0 

0 

• • • • 



100 

0 

0 

Insurance 

• • • 

625 

0 

0 

625 

0 

0 

625 

0 

0 

Total 

... 

16,949 

4 

0 11,966 

10 

3 

17,254 

4 

0 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


1908. 1903. 1904. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 



Rs. 

, As, 

p. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Library Catalogue 

1,000 

0 

0 

358 

7 

0 

1,000 0 0 

Royal Society’s Catalogue 

... 



618 

14 

6 


Max Muller Memorial Fund 

... 



669 

10 

0 

• 

Electric Lights and Fans 

o 

o 

0 

0 

2,414 

0 

0 


Books 

2,000 

0 

0 


1 .. 



Type-writer and Duplicator 


.. 


00 

8 

0 



Cleaninjj, Varnisbing and 


Relining Pictures 1,800 0 0 

Picture Frames 3,000 0 0 

Repairs 2,320 0 0 


5,500 0 0 4,593 7 6 8,120 0 0 


Total 
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Agencies. 

Our London Agency is still in the hands of Messrs. Luzao & Co. 
Owing to the death of Mr. C. G. Luzao and the unsettled condition of 
the firm, we will probably have to change their London Agency. They 
have submitted a statement of sales during 1902 and 1903. The value 
of the publications sent to them during the year amounts to £75-4-6 re- 
presenting 702 copies of the various issues of the Journal and the Pro- 
ceedmgs^ md 415-12-0 representing 723 fasciculi of the Bibliotheca 
Tndica. The proceeds of the sale of the Journal and the Proceedings 
and of the Bibliotheca Tndica during 1902 and 1903 were £17-16-6 
and Rs. 53-14-0, respectively. From them we have received books and 
papers of the value of £23-5-5. 

Our Continental Agent is Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, to whom wo have 
sent publications valued at £32-6-6 and Rs. 368-14-0, of which £29-9-4 
and Rs. 356-11-10 worth have been sold for us. From him we have 
received periodicals of the value of £1-5-6. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes or parts of volumes added to the Li- 
brary during the year was 2,426, of which 685 were purchased and 1,741 
piesented or received in exchange for the Society’s publications. 

In remodelling the now edition of the Society’s Library Catalogue, 
the titles of numerous books had to be revised and as the number of slips 
prepared were too many to be inserted in the manuscript catalogue com- 
piled by Mr. H. B. Perie, it has been found necessary to cut up the 
whole of the manuscript catalogue in order to arrange it for press. The 
work is close upon completion, and the manuscripts will bo sent to press 
very shortly. 

During the year there were several Meetings of the Library Com- 
mittee relative to the proposed rejection of books from the Society’s li- 
brary. A number of books have been set aside, and the Council have de- 
bided to circulate a list of these among those members of Council who are 
not members of the Library Committee for their con.sideration, after 
which the lists will bo laid before a General Meeting. Meanwhile these 
books are kept apart for inspection. 

As an experiment, the Council have allowed the Imperial Library 
to borrow books from the Society for the use of its readers for three 
months. During the period from 28th October 1903, to 27th January 
1904 only 4 works have been thus borrowed. 

On the recommendation of the two Philological Secretaries, Babu 
Mahendra Nath Mukerjee was appointed Pandit for the Oriental Libra- 
ry in the place of Babu Charu Chandra Bhattacharya, resigned. 
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International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

During the year 1903, Index-slips to tlio number of 624 were sent 
to the Director of tlie Catalogue. 

With the exception of the volume of Zoology (which has not yet 
been published), and the second })art of Botany (expected shortly), the 
whole of the first annual issue of the Catalogue has been distributed to 
subscribers ; of the second annual issue the volume of Astronomy has 
already been distributed, and that of Bacteriology is expected shortly. 

Tn addition to the subscriptions mentioned in the last yea»‘'s report 
the Governments of Bombay and Madras have remitted direct fo Lon- 
don their subscriptions for sets and separate volumes of the first annual 
issue. 

A sum of Rs. 1,647-11 representing the subscriptions of: — The 
Dewan of Mysore (for two sets), The Bombay University and the Native 
General Library, Bombay, The State Council, Jammu, Kashmir (one 
set.), and the Government of India (Home Department) for the volumes 
actually supplied, and part subscriptions from the Librarian, Imperial 
Library, has been received. 

Max Miiller Memorial Fund. 

From the sum of Rs. 716 collected by the Society in aid of the Max 
Miiller Memorial Fund, Rs. 46-G has been deducted for sundry expenses 
incurred by the Society, and the balance Rs. 669-10 has been remitted 
to Prof. A. A. ^facdoncll. Secretary to the Max Miiller IMemorial Fund. 
The thanks of the Executive Committee have been received for the 
amount. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

During 1903, the Council of the Society awarded the Barclay 
Memorial Medal to Major Ronald Ross (I.M.S., retired) in recognition 
of his work in the investigation of the transmission of Malaria by the 
mosquito. 

Proposed Search for Persian and Arabic MSS. 

The Society has made a representation to the Government of India. 
Home Department, showing the present position of the agency set up 
by Government in connection with the Society for the publication of 
Oriental Works and the search for and cataloguing of Oriental Manu- 
scripts, and further suggesting for the consideration of Government 
whether a systematic search for Manuscripts of Persian and Arabic vvork« 
might not suitably be instituted similar to the search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts which has long been conducted in Bengal by the Socieiy on 
behalf of Government. 
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Society’s Promises and Property. 

11h 3 Society’s rooms liave been fitter! with electric lights and fans 
l)y ]\rossrs. Kilbnrn & Co. at a total cost of Rs. 2,354, and the much 
needed irnprovcmeiit to the floor of the enti’ance of the Society’s pre- 
mises has been carried out with patent stone and marble by Messrs, 
l^fartin Co. at a cost of Rs. 2,820. 

On a report by Mr. K. 13. ITavell on the pictures of the Society, the 
Council entrusted Mr. A. 10. Caddy with the worlc of cleaning and var- 
nishing the pictures and backing them with Willesden canvas at a fee of 
Rs. 1,000. The work has well advanced and Mr. Caddy has received 
Rs. 500 on account. There are several pictures that rcrpiire rclining 
and repairs to damaged parts, and for this there will be an additional 
expenditure of about Rs. 800, which is under the consideration of the 
Council. 

It has been decided to bring out from London oak gilt frames 
for the Society’s pictures, and Messrs. Smith andlippard have been asked 
to supply them, the estimated cost being between £150 and £200. 

Exchange of Publications. 

Luring the past year (lie Council accepted four applications for 
oxcliango of publications, from the Cambridge Philosophical 

Society, the Society’s Jounutl, Parts 1-111 and Frocecdiiiffs for their Pro- 
ceedings; (2) from the Royal Colonial Institute, London, the Society’s 
•lonrnnl, Parts T-lII and Proceedings, being exchanged for their Journal ; 
(8) from tho Servicio Meteorologico del Estado do Mexico, the Society’s 
Journal, Part 11, and Proccediiigs for their Boletin ; (4) from Count F. L, 
Pulle, the Society’s Journal, Parts I-IIT and being exchanged 

for his >^tudi Italiani di Filologia Indo-iranica. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

Dr. E. D. Ross carried on the duties of Philological Secretary and 
Editor of the Journal. Part I till April, when Dr. T. Bloch returned from 
leave and took charge of the work. Dr. Bloch continued till November 
when lie was absent on tour, and Dr. Ross kindly consented to under- 
take tho work in addition to his own duties ns Anthropological Secretary, 
Dr. Bloch retaining the JhlRorship of the rlournal. 

Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., continued Natural History Secretary and 
Editor of the Journal, Part II till February, when he left India on fur- 
lough and Mr. E. P. Stebbing was appointed to officiate for him. Mr. 
Stebbing left India on the furlough in November, and on the return of 
Captain Rogers in December, the latter took charge of the work. 
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Mr. E. A. Gaifc continued Anthropological Secretary and Editor of 
Journal^ Part III till August, when Iio left India on leave and Mr. E. H, 
Walsh, I.C.S., was appointed to otliciaie for him. Mr. Walsh carried on 
the work till November, when he left Calcutta and Dr. Ross was per- 
manently appointed. 

Dr. C R. Wilson continued Treasurer till April, when he left India 
on leave and the lion. Dr. Asnlo^h Miikhopadhyaya was appointed to 
ofliciate for him. Tin* Hon. Dr. Mnkhopadh\ aya. left Calcutta tempora- 
rily in September, and j\[r. J. .Macf.n lane caiia'ed on the work till Oetolicr 
when Dr. AV^ilson returned and t()i>k cbaige of the oflice, 

Mr. J. J^laefarlane continned Ceneral Secretary and Editor of the 
Proceediufjs throughout the year. 

Mahamahopadhya} a IJarapra.sad Sha.shi was in charge of the Bib- 
liotheca Tndica and the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, and carried on 
the duties of the Joint Philological Seeretaiy throughout the year. 

!Mr. J. TI. Elliott continued Assistant Secretary and Librarian 
throughout the year. 

Publications, 

There were published during the year nine numbers of the Proceed- 
ings (Nos. 10 and 11 of 1002 and Nos. l-H of lOOJ) containing 143 
])agcs of letter-press and I plate. 

Of the Journal, Part 1, three numbers were ]>iil)lishcd (No. 2 and 
Extra No. 2 of 1002 and No. 1 of 1003) containing 210 pages of letter-press 
and 1 plate. The Extra No. 2 of 1002 consists of Professor E. B. Cowell’s 
Translation of the Three Episodes from the Old Bengali I’ocm “ Candi.” 
Indexes for 1899, lOUl and 1902 were also pnblisliecl. During 1902, the 
Council authorised the addition of a Supplement to the three parts of the 
Journal. NoSnpplonient to Journal, Parti, was published. It has now been 
decided to publish short notes on numismatic questions, with illustra- 
tions, as a Supplement to Journal, Part 1, and the Editorship has been 
entrusted to ^Ir. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S. 

Of tlie Journal, Part 11, three numbers were published (No. 1-3 of 
J903) containing 111 pages of letter-press and 6 j^latcs. There was 
also published the Index for 1002. 

Of the Journal, Part III, two numbers were published (Nos. 1-2 of 
1003) containing lOG pages of letter-press. There were also published the 
Indexes for 1801-1808, 1800-1901 and 1902. In reply to the re- 
presentation submitted by the Society in connection with the grant of 
Rs. 1,000 per year for Journal, Part III, from the Assam Administration, 
the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Assam has decided to continue 
the annual grant to the Society for tho collection of Anthropological and 
Ethnographical information in Assam pending further orders. The 
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Council have established a Depot for the registration and stofagO of 
Anthropological Photographs in India at the Society’s rooms similar to 
that which the British Association for the Advancement of Science has 
adopted in England. Tlio circular issued by the British Association, 
with a note on the subject, is issued as a. leaflet in the Society’s Journal, 
Part III, No, 2 for 1003 and subsequent issues. 

Proceedings. 

The most interesting paper in the Proceedings is Babu Girindra 
Nath Dutt’s History of Hatwa Raj, tracing the descent of the present 
Raja from Virasciia, the great conquoior of soutliern India before tlio 
Christian era. Tlui faTuily flourished under the Moghal rule and came 
under the British rule in 17G5 on the assumption of the Dowani of Suba 
Baugla by the East India Company. The discovery of the Sarak caste 
ol weavers in the district of Cuttack professing a sort of Buddhist creed 
throws some light on the process by which Buddhism gradually retired 
from the plains and is still hiding itself in j’ctired nooks and corners of 
Eastern India. On this subject two papers were read: the one by Satisa 
Caiidra Acaryya has been published. The discussion of the origin of the 
caste system produced sonic interesting papers. Pandit Satisa Candra 
Acaryya attempted to prove that the ancients considered foreigners to bo 
Vratyas, i.e., fallen from the original four castes. Pandit Yogesa Candra 
Sfisiri wrote a paper on the origin of the Kap section of the Varendra class 
ol Brahmans of Bengal which throws now light on the question. BabuHari 
Mohan Simha wrote a paper on the Koch people in Northern India. Mr. 
O’Mally’s paper on Gaya Sradh is very intcj'esting as showing what part 
dcmonworsliip still phiys in Hindu rituals. The Oraous in Chota Nagpur 
are an interesting non-Aiyaii peo[)le, and their religion and superstition 
have been made the subject of an interesting paper by Rev. F. Hahu. 
He gives the number of totemistic septs and the taboo attached to each 
among this people. 

Babu Monrnohau Chakravaii’s paper on the Eastern Ganga Kings 
gives a list of fourteen kings from Choda Ganga, Saka 998, to Nrisiniha 
Hova IV of Orissa, Saka 1310. M. j\l. Haraprasad Sastri’s paper 
identifies Ramgarh in the Sfuguja State with the Rama Giri hill, the 
starting point of the cloud in Kalidasa’s Meghaduia, and if his inter- 
pretation of the Asoka chaiacter inscriptions there be correct, it would 
lie interesting to note that even secular subjects formed the objects of 
f^ese inscriptions. 

Journal, Part I. 

Three numbers have been published during the last year, viz.j 
^ 0 , 2 of VoL LXXI, No. 1 of Vul. LXXII, and Extra No. 2 of 
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Vol. LXXI. Xo. 2 of tlic Jourual for 1903 is almost ready for 
issue. 

The extra number is devoted to translations of extracts from tlie 
Bengali poem Candi, by our late lamented Honorary Member, Professor 
E, B, Cowell of Cambridge. The poem was composed by Mukunda 
Ram Cakravarti, who lived during the latter half of the sixteenth and 
the early part of the sevontceiitli century, and seems to have passed his 
life in the districts of Burdwan and Midnapur. It is a picture of Ben- 
gali village life as it actually existed in the sixteenth century, before' 
any European influences had begun to affect the national character, and 
it is this vivid realism which gives such a permanent value to the des- 
criptions. 

The papers published in the other numbers of Journal Part 1 
mostly deal with historical and linguistic matters. First of all, there 
is a valuable account by Professor C. Bendall of tlic histoiy of Xe])nl 
and surrounding kingdoms from lOOO-lOOO A.l). It is based on inateriuls 
collected by Professor Bendall during his last journey to Nepal, which In* 
undertook in the cold weather of 1898*99, in the company of our Joint 
Philological Secretary, Mahamahopadhyaya Uara Prasad Shastri, and 
it will be rcpiinted as an introduction to the joint report on their dis- 
coveries, to which wo may look forward at an early date. Professor Ben- 
dall collected a great number of colophons of MSS. furnishing historical 
dates, and by the help of these as well as by the native chronicles in 
the Maharajahs library, especially a palm-leaf MS. of a Vajiiafivali In* 
put together a very detailed record of the chronology of the kings, that 
ruled over Nepal and adjacent countries fiom 1000 to IGOO A. D. Babii 
Monmohan Ohakravartti has done tho same for the Eastern Ganga 
kings of Kalinga, who ruled over Orissa from the 1 2th century A.D. 
His materials generally consist in dated templo-inscri})nons, of which 
many are to bo found in Orissa as well as in the country south of it, 
now included in tho Madras Presidency. Tho history of Western Biiii- 
dolkhaiid has been described in an article by Mr. C. A. Silberi ad, T.C.S. 
It gives an English translation of a modern vernacular history, written 
by Diwaii Bijho Bahadur Mazbut Singh, Avhich is valuable on accounf 
of tho many local traditions to which it refers. 

As regards Muhammadan History in India, Mr. W. Irvine, late of 
tho Civil Service, has given us a farther contribution on the Later 
Mughuls, dealing with tho events during Farrukhsiyar’s reign from 
March, 1713, to April 21st, 1716 ; while Dr. Ross has published an ac- 
count of Faqir Khair-ud-diii Muhammad, the historian of Shah ’A lam. 

The history of the Licchavis of Vaisali forms the subject of an 
article by Pa^itjiit Satisa Candra Vidyabbu§ana. The author’s theory 
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that the Licchavis were foreigners, coming from Nisibis, is. to say the 
least, startling. The same author also contributed a paper on the Mixed 
Castes, mentioned in the Sanskrit Law Books, in which he discussed 
the Ethnological meaning and probable derivation oi; all those caste 
names. 

Chirand, a place of archaeological interest in the district of Saraii, 
^vhich Dr. Hoey recently tried to identify wdth Vaisali, has been des- 
cribed in a note by Bahu Nundo Lai Dey. l\Ir. Edward O’Brien, De- 
puty Commissioner of Kaiigra, contributed a grammar of the modern 
vernacular of the Kangra valley, with a glossary of woids peculiar to 
that dialect. 

Einally, as regards Tibet, we have ready for immediate issue two 
articles by J\lr. E. H. 0. Walsh, l.C.8. One deals with the Tibetan 
Dictionnry ])y Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur. The value of the 
work, as a Dictionary of the literary language, acjcording to Mr. Walsh 
is of a high staiuhiril, but it misses at the same time the necessary 
completeness as regards the collo(|nial languag(', and he suggests the 
com[)ilation of a purely colloquial Dictionary. Tlie other article gives 
an interesting list of Tibetan books, collected by a Japanese Buddhist 
scholar in Tibet. 

Journal, Fart II. 

During the last year thi eo numbers of Fart Tf of the Journal have 
been issued containing a number of interesting papers. The Zoological 
side has been well represented by papers on the Alenrodidae, a family 
of insects cfosely allied to the scale insects and very common in India, 
by Mr. H. W. Peal, illustrated by live plates each containing numerous 
iigure.s, together with two other shorter papers by the same author. 
The papm\s of interest by Mr. E. P. Stchbiug illusi rated by a plate relate 
to a beetle ( I’lianasimus) which a[»pears to be an active agent in des- 
troying certain insects which damage forest trees, and on a parasitic 
insect of the spruce firs, wdiile Captain H. J. Walton contributes a note 
on the occurience of rare birds near Calcutta. 

The botanical' papei’.s include a description of some new Scrophn- 
hiriiioB by Major D. Praiu. Among the pa])ers on general subjects is 
ail interesting comr.uinicatioii on two rain-bursts in Eengal by Mr. (’. 
Little, and one on an ancient Eastern Medicine by Mr. D. Hooper, wdiile 
Dr. P. C. Ray contributes two articles on some mercury salts. 

Journal, Part III, 

Two numbers of this Part were i.ssued during the year, comprising 
106 pages. There were nine separate papers, and with each number 
were issued a Supplement. This last is an innovation suggested by 
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Mr. Gait; it has proved successful and a number of interesting notes 
were received from various quarters. 

Among the papers published we may mention one on the Gaya 
CiTuldlia and Gaydwnls^ by Mr. L. 8. 8. O’Malley. The Gaya f^raddha 
is a S{)ocial form of orlliodox Hinduism practiced in Gaya bv a priestly 
caste, whose origin it is difficult to trace, called the Gayawals. These 
priests though almost entirely illiterate claim a very high position 
among Brahmanas and are treated with great respect and reverence. 
Their numbers are rapidly dwindling, and to-day there remain less than 
JOO pure Gayawals. Another paper was contributed by the Rev. 
Hahn on the Religious Superstitions of the Oraos, which contains 
curious details of spirit worship and e.xorcism. 

Mr. L). Sunder, Commissioner in the Sundarbans, published a paper 
on the charms and exorcism which are considered efficacious in that 
district for the dispersion and destruction of noxious animals. I’he 
wood-cutters wlio Irecjuent the Sundarbans forests between the month 
ol Ocloher and ]\rny never proceed to tlic jungle, Ave are told, without 
their Jarjir^ who is supposed to possess the poAver to drive aAvay the 
tigers. Mr. Sunder gives a translation of the various incantations 
employed by iheac faqirs. 

Among the contributors of Notes to the Supplement were Ma jor 
P. R. T. Gurdon ; Mr. U. F. HoAvard, Mr. Gait, Mr. C. T. Stevenson- 
Moore, 13abu Hariniohana Simha and others. 

Coins. 

Tliii’ty-eightcoins were presented to the Society by the Bombay Branch 
of the Royjd Asiatic Society, the Government of tlie United Provinces of 
Agra and Oiidh, and by Babu Rampada Chatterji, a Sub-Deputy Col- 
lector at Kishengauj, Purnea. Of these 5 are gold, 31 silver, and 2 
copper coins. Ainong the gold coins thci*c are two of Egyptian Kings, 
of A.D., 1439 and 1447, found at Aden — one of the Mamluk Sultans, 
found in the Distiict of Ahmadabad, aud a padma-tanka. The ffilver 
coins belong to the Moghul Emperors. One is a coin struck by the 
East India Company in the name of Shahjahau II, at Bombay (Mumbai), 
and there are also several rupees of the Company from the Benares 
Mint. The copper coins belong to A^raad Shah I, of Guzerat, and to 
A^mad Shah II of the Bahmani Dynasty. 

With reference to the proposed amalgamation of the two collections 
of coins now held separately by the Indian Museum and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Council resolved not to sell the Society’s collec- 
tion of old coins but to lend to the Trustees of the Indian Museum so 
many of the Society’s coins as they may require for an indefinite period 
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io bo utilized with the collection of old coins at the Mnseum, and the 
coins lent should bo permanently marked for future identification with 
the letters A.S.B. with which other objects lent by the Society have 
been marked so as to be distinguishable, and when that has boon done 
the coins should be merged for purposes of classification and exhibition 
with the Museum coins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Bibliotheca publication showed, during the year under review 
lather nn usual activity. Thirty-five fasciculi were pul>lislie(l, of whicli 
tlirce wei'o iu the Arabic-Persiaii scries, thirty-two in Sanskrit 
mid none in Tibetan scries. Twenty-three works were under puhli- 
eation. Of the thii‘ty-two Sanskrit fasciculi, three related to Sanskrit 
grammar, five to Hindu Philosophy, throe to the Vedas, one to the 
Ivalpasiitras, fifteen to the Sanskrit law and ritual, one to Puraiia, 
two to Buddhist Philosophy and two to Jaiiia SaTiskrit. The llD’oe 
fiisciculi ill the Arabic Persian series are all English translations 
of historical works in Persian. Of the thirty-two Sanskrit fasciculi 
three only are English translations, one of a Parana and two of a 
very dilficulfc philosophical work, the I’cst, editions of Sanskrit works. 

The cost of printing those fasciculi amounied to Rs. 4,416-10-0. 
The editing fees amounted to Rs. 4,748-8-0, giving an average of 
Ils. 262-0-0 per fasiciculna. Seven new works were underfaken during 
tlio course of the year. 

1-2. The DanakriyaKaumudi Faso 1-2 and Sraddhakriya Kaumudi 
Faso 1-3 ard really continuations of the Varisa Kriya Kaumudi or sinijily 
Kriya kaumudi by the great compiler of Snirfi in Western Bcngul 
named Govindauanda Kavikmjkanacaryya, who nourished by llio 
middle of the sixteenth century and preceded Raghunandana by a 
generation. The work of editing has been entrusted to a young Smrll 
scholar of Bhatpara, Pandit Kamala Krsna Kavyatirtha who seems to 
know his work well. 

3. Vidhana Parijata is a digest of civil and religions duties ac- 
cording to the Hindu Sastras. It was complied in 1625 a.d. by Ananta 
Rhatta, son of Naga Bhatta and grandson of Jahnu Bhatta at Benaies 
The family professed the Kanva Siiklia of the White Yaynr Veda. It has 
five chapters called Stavakas dealing 'with Sracldha-Vyavathara and 
Prayascitta. The publication of the work has been entrusted to Pandit 
Taraprasanna Vidyaratna, one of the Professors of Sanskrit grammar in 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

4. Satiidusanl is a work by Vegkatanatba, the founder of the Y 
mark section of the Ramanuja sect in Southern India. It purports 
to find one hundred objections to Sagkara’s nondual theory. It has a 
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commentary by Ramanuja Dasa, a disciple of Badliiila Srinivasa. It is 
the standard work of a very large and influential section of the Hindus 
ill Madras. Pandit Sesadri Ayer, the late pcrsoniil assistant to the 
Director of Public Iii.struction, Madras, was entrusted with the edition of 
the Text with the Commentary. On his death, however, the editorship 
was transferred to the then Hon’ble ]\ Ananda Carlu, Visarada, Ray 
Bahadur, member of the Imperial Council for IMadras. One fasciculus 
only of this work came out during the year under review but a good 
many sheets have since then been printed. 

5. Tattvarthadhigamasutra is a Jaina work professing to bo a 
part of the teachings of Burdhamana, the founder of the sect. It 
was put in the sutra form by the great Jaina teacher TJiiiasvati-vacaku 
with a commentary of his own. Umasvati is revered botli by the Svetaiu- 
baras and Digambaras and is said to have flourished before Um 
Christian ora. The edition of the work has boon entrusted to a 
young Jaina scholar of Ahmedabad, Mody Kesavalal Prorncaiul, a 
B.A. of the Bombay University. His work has boon placed under 
the supervision of Professor Dr. Hermann Jacobi of the University of 
Bonn. 

(). Nityacarapradipa by Narasiipha Vajapeyi is to be different iatinl 
from the Nityacarapaddhati by Vidyakara Vajapeyi wliich has jn.si 
been finished in tliis series. One appear.s to be a supplement to the otlicr. 
ami both these form the standai’d (sompilation in Orissa on Smrti. The 
edition has been entrusted to Pandit Vinoda V^iliari Kavyatirtha wlio 
has just completed the otlicr work. 

7. Taiitravartikain Pi ’oso is a commentary on the Savarabliasya on 
tlic Mimamsa Sutras from chapter I, pada If, to chapter III, pada^lV, I)y 
Kuuiarihi Bhatta, the great predecessor of Saijkara, and the great reor- 
ganiser of modern Brahmanic society throughout India. He flourished in 
the beginning of the eighth century, and commented on tho Savarahhasya. 
The first part of his commentary, i.e., on Chapter I, pada I, is written in 
verse and is called Sloka-Vartika. The second part in prose iip to 
Chapter III, pada IV, is called the Tautra-Vartika. The commentary on 
tho rest is called the Tuptika. Bahu Gaijganath Jha, Professor of 
Sanskrit in tho Muir Central College, Allahabad, was entrusted with 
the English translation of tho first part, the Sloka-Vartika, after making 
a creditable advance in that work, he applied for permission to translate 
tho Tantra- Vartika which w^as gladly accorded. He has bought out 
one Fasciculus of tho second work. 

The descriptive catalogue of the works that liave come to a close. 

(1) Var§a Kriya Kaumudi by Goviudananda Kavikarjkanacaryya 
came to a close during the year under review. This is the first volume 
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of tlio series by the author, the other volumes are in the course of publi- 
cation. The editor, Kamala Krsna Kavyatirtha, has given a short 
preface discussing the date of the author and describing the MSS col- 
iectod. His index giving the works consulted by the author is specially 
valuable. 

(2) Hityacara Paddhati, by Vidyakar Vajapeyi, composed in the 
fourteenth century in Orissa under the patronage of King Narasimha, 
was finished in seven fasciculi. Pandit Vinoda VihM Kavya Tirtha, 
the discoverer of the work, has edited it with care and has given a preface 
discussing the date of the author and circumstances under which he 
wrote. The indices appended are valuable. 

(3) Trikanda Mandanam or Apastamba-sutra-dhvanitartha-karika 
by Bhaskara Misra, called Trikanda Mandana, son of Kumara Svami, who 
boasts of being a mace and an axe to the opponents in disputation, pur- 
ports to be the versified essence of the 10th Pra^na of the Apastamba 
Srauta Sutras of the Black Yayurveda, treating of Soma Yaga. The 
editor, M. M. Candra Kanta Tarkalarjkara, has written a very meagre 
preface. Ho has not gone beyond his MSS. in editing this work. 

(4) Apastamba Srauta Sutra belonging to the Black Yayur Veda 
came to a close under the distinguished editorship of Prof. Dr. Richard 
Garbe of Tubingen in seventeen Fasciculi. The first twelve fasciculi 
were accompanied with a commentary by Varadutta Suta Anarttiya, but 
the other fasciculi bad no commentary. Tho editor has written an 
excellent preface discussing tho peculiarities of language and grammar of 
Apastamba, on the unity of the Sutra collection of tho Apastamba School ; 
on tho position of these Sutras in tho ritual literature and topics of tliat 
sort. His index is extremely valuable. 

Search for Sanskrit MSS. 

M .M. Hara Prasad Sastri was in charge of this department through- 
out tho year. He took two trips to Benares, and his travelling Pandits 
were touring in Orissa and in Western Bengal ; nearly three hundred 
MSS. have been collected, of which about hundred acquired at Benares 
contained many interesting, and curious works. Many now digests of 
Hindu law and ritual have been brought to light. During the last 
three months the M. M. and his Pandits were engaged in preparing an 
alphabetical list of all the MSS. in tho Asiatic Society’s rooms belonging 
to the Society and to Government. This list will be a valuable guide 
iu acquiring new MSS in the future. 

The Report having been read and some copies having been distri- 
buted, the Chairman invited the Meeting to consider it at their leisure. 
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The Cliairmau ainiounced that the Elliott Prize for Scicutific Re- 
search for the year 1903 would not be awarded, as the essay received in 
competition was not of sufficient merit to justify the award of the Prize. 

Mr. TT. H. Rislcy, Vice-President, then addressed the Meeting', 

ANNUAL ADDRFSS, 1901. 


Gentlemen, 

It is due to a series of accidents that I am called upon to Lake the 
chair to-night. The President, Mr. Bolton, is on leave in England and 
wo, being old fashioned people and cherishing the traditions of a century 
ago, have not as yet adopted the relatively modern practice of making 
an officiating appointment in every (!asiial vacancy. The two senior 
Vice-Presidents arc also absent — a fact which only came to my notice a 
few days ago. Consequently it has been impossible for mo to prepare 
an address reviewing the work of the Society, or the progress of any of 
the forms of research with which it deals, on the e.vhan stive scale achiev- 
ed by Dr. Hoernle or even in the more modest fashion attempted by 
myself on a former occasion. I shall therefore merely call attention <o 
some points of interest in the papers noticed in the report and shall then 
say a few words on the general question of the present position of the 
Society, and the causes which alToct its influence and the character of 
its work. 

The papers which interest me most aro Mr. O’Mallcy^s on Gaya and 
the Gayawfils, and Dr. Hahn’s on the Oraons. Both seem to support 
the po.sition which I have taken up in the Census Report now being 
published, that the beginning of Animism and possibly of all religion are 
to 1)0 found in tbo recognition of indetinito impersonal powers, which are 
approached not by prayer but by magic, and that tbo personal element 
in religion is a later development. The legends cited by Mr. O’Malley 
are curious, but they are obviously of comparatively recent date', and 
they belong to the familiar class of myths that aro evolved in the attempt 
to account for some ritual or usage that does not fit into the accepted 
system of I’eligion. I suspect that the Gaya ritual is a survival of 
animistic observances older than either Buddhism or Hinduism, and 
adopted by the latter iu that pleasijigly Catholic spirit which is common 
to it and to tho paganism of tlio Greeks and Romans. I cannot attempt to 
examine the question at length now, but I venture to think that it de- 
serves further enquiry, and that a minute investigation of tho Gaya ritual 
undertaken on the spot would disclose survivals pointing to its real origin. 
There is reason to believe that the Gaya district was once occupied by 
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tlio Munda Kols, and it seems possible that the hills near the town 
were worshipped by them as Marang Buru, and that the present worship 
may bo a Hinduised version of some animistic ritual practised by the 
Mundas. The Asuras, I may add, figure very prominently in Munda 
religious traditions. An excellent account of tlio myths on the subject 
uas given some yeai-s ago in the Zeitschrift f iir Ethnologie by lierr Jcl- 
linghaus, who was then a missionary in Ranchi. 

Mr. H/ihn refers to this legend in his paper on the Oraons. It is 
curious to read tljjit when an Oraon has failed by magic to get rid of a 
disease caused by the impersonal powers which Mr. Hahn describes as 
(ivil spirits, he turns in prayer to Dhcrme the sun and says, “ Now the 
(‘ase rests with thee.” \’’ou will observe that ho tries magic lirst and 
l esorts to religion later on when his magic has failed him. That accord- 
ing to one school of tliinkers is tlio normal course of evolution. Tho 
Oraons, like tho Athenians, have an unknown God, but they build no altar 
to him. llo haunts certain holds which must bo kept fallow, thougli 
cattle may graze on them. Pro))ably these are not conspicuous for fertility. 
Their medical practice is more simple than appetizing. It consists in 
sucking the navel of the patient and producing therefrom a worm which 
is the cause of tho disease. The imagination of tho sick man does tho 
rest — an ancient principle which is now being revived on a largo scale in 
America under a new name. 

On Professor Bendiill and Mr. Irvine’s papers I have nothing to add 
fo the nolico in the report. Mr. Irvine shows incidentally how uncer- 
tain life was in the entourage of tho Mughal Emperor who was a contem- 
porary of Queen Anno, and what remarkably unpleasant methods wore 
adopted in dealing with unpopular courtiers, 

I iigw turn to tlio largo question of the position and prospects of 
this Society, Wc all know that it is not the power that it was in its 
earlier days. We all know that people say that our meetings arc dreary, 
that our journal appears at long and uncertain intervals, that its pages 
are devoid of all human or other iiifcorcst. Well, that may be so; people 
must bo presumed to know what interests them, and I should bo tho 
last person to call in question anything so infallible as popular opinion. 
But these things rather depend on the point of view, and the popular 
point of view is not invariably the most instructive one. I cannot help 
remembering how at a meeting of that august body, the British Associa- 
tion, a room was filled to overflowing (o sec a famous Polar explorer 
exhibit the rational dress — a pair of fur trousers — worn by the Eskimo 
ladies and to hear him descant in the most grotesque English imaginable 
oil their undeniably capacious dimensions. For tho scientific aspects of 
the explorer’s work this cultured audience cared not a jot, and when the 
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first authority of tho day on Polar geography got up to criticise some 
of the lecturer’s conclusions on matters loss attractive than female 
attiro he was received with manifest signs of boredom and disapproval. 

Yet when we have said, “Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo,” is 
that quite the last word ? I hardly think so, and that is why I have 
taken our position as a Society for the subject of this brief address. Wo 
shall all admit, when we have relieved our minds by a gibe at tlio 
Philistine in the street, that the authority and influence of the Society 
are not what they were a century ago. Wo do not do so much, and 
what wo do does nob attract so much general attention as it did. Those 
are the facts, there is no disputing them, but it seems worth while to 
make an attempt to discover their causes. 

Tho standard explanation, a stock excuse for many things in India, 
is want of leisure. Everyone is said to bo too busy. Tho demands of 
official work, of business, of society are heavier than they were in the 
old days. People had time then to read and to think ; they have no 
time now. That lino of apology I would sweep aside as emphatically 
as His Excellency the Patron did five years ago, at the first meeting of 
the Society which he honoured with his presence. As crucial illustra- 
tions of its futility, I would appeal not only to tho example of tho 
Patron himself, who manages to find time for everything, bub to tho 
achievement of one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. Pargiter, who has 
recently completed a critical edition and translation of the Markandeya 
Parana. Now if the absorbing labours of a Judge of the High Court 
present no bamer to his engaging in tlie most laborious form of lin- 
guistic research, how can the plea of overwork be put forward on behalf 
of the lighter duties — tho mere distractions — of other branches of the 
public service, or of mercantile pursuits ? • 

There is another stock apology which, like the former, is used in a 
loose general way to account for anything in India that is thought for 
tho moment to bo out of joint. We are told that since the days of rail- 
ways and steamers Englishmen in India have become mere birds of pas- 
sage, that they go to Europe so often that they lose their interest in tho 
East, and get out of touch with the people and their ways. Consequently, 
so the argument runs, they no longer care to write papers for tho Asiatic 
Society; its journal languishes audits meetings have become dull. The 
conclusion may or may not bo true : the premise is, in my opinion, if not 
absolutely false, at any rate far too widely stated. There has never been 
a time when interest in India and in the East generally has been so keen 
and so widely diffused in Europe as it is at the present day. You see it 
in every branch of the subject with which this society deals, and it has 
been and will continue to be enormously quickened by the great political 
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moveniGnt which is now in progress — the scramble for possossionsi trade 
interests and points d appui in Asia. It is indeed hardly a paradox to 
say that if any one in this country is in want of a stimulus in the parti- 
cular branch of study in which he is enga-ged, lie will best find it in a 
visit to Europe and in contact with fellow- workers there. Any one of a 
dozen Societies will give him a cordial reception, and their enthusiasm 
revive his flagging energies. Jlo will realise that the study of Indian 
subjects Iiolds a higher place than it has ever done, that it is no longer 
treated as a thing apart which can be ignored with impunity, but that it 
enters into the solution of problems which a generation ago no one would 
have dreamed of approaching from the Indian point of view. Nor do I 
admit that the Europeans at work in India at the present day know less 
about the country and tlie people than their predecessors of a century 
ago. Of the country as a whole they know infinitely more because they 
have seen more, bcc.'iuse trains and steamers move fasten than boats 
and palanquins. Of tlic people also they can know more if they choose 
to take the trouble, for tliey have a better start. A good deal has been 
done of recent years by Mr. Crooko and others to arrange and systematise 
the vast mass of ethnographic information that is available. The 
ethnographic survey will add greatly to our stock of knowledge, and I 
am glad to be able to inform the society that for Assam the lion. Mr. 
Fuller has modified the original scheme on lines which will give us a 
series of illustrated monographs on the tribes of that interesting province. 
In two or three years’ time I hope that any one in any Province who de- 
sires to understand the structure and usages of Indian Society will find 
adecpiato guidance through the preliminary stages of the subject. It 
will rest with him to break now ground and to extend by research the 
information that has been placed at his disposal. For ignorance at any 
rate there will no longer be any excuse, and there will bo the basis for 
that higher form of knowledge which consist in understanding the ways 
of alien races and appreciating their point of view. 

For the real causes of the diminished influence of the Society wo 
must look back to the history of its own growth and development. 
When our first President, Sir William Jones, gave to the world, as Sir 
Henry Maine admirably put it, “ the modern science of Philology and 
the modern theory of Race,” the Asiatic Society of Bengal had a prac- 
tical monopoly of the new learning. The Calcutta scholars of that day, 
Jones, Colebrooke, Wilkins and Wilson, all of them active members of 
this Society, were the pioneers of the Sanskrit llcnaissance as the Greek 
scholars of the 15th Century were of the revival of learning in Europe. 
But Calcutta was not long to remain the centre of Sanskrit studies. 
When the German Universities entered the field guided by Humboldt 
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and Wolff, and controlled by a Government too \Yisc to leave the great 
national interest of liiglier education to tbo chances of private enter, 
prise, the combination of industry and organization was bound to make 
itself felt. New centres of authority arose, and wo now look to Germany 
for the latest light in the matter of Oriental Scholarship. One of the 
features of their method was the .specialization of research. Some 
years ago when Profes.S()r Garbe visited India, I remember asking 
liim some question about a passage in Manu. He explained the point, 
but added that the law books were not in his line and that for a really 
authoritative interpretation one should consult Biihlcr or Jolly. When 
])coplc woi k on these lines can wo wonder that our Society has been 
ratlior left behind in the domain of .scholarship f 

In the region of science, while the result has been the same, it h.ss 
come about in rather a different way. When the Founder of the Asiatic 
Society defined the range of its inquiries as extending to Avhatevor is 
performed by man or produced by nature, bis words corresponded to the 
facts. We were then the sole organ of research in Asia. AV^batevor 
was done in Geology, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany was done at the 
instance of and through tho agency of this Society, and the results of 
these resfiarches were published in this Journal. Now all these bi'anchcs of 
scientific activity have grown and developed on lines of their own. They 
have blossomed forth into separate departments, and they publi.sh their 
own memoirs. This is the natural course of evolution. Tho Society 
has multiplied by fis.sion, like tho “ philoimogenitivo sponge ” in Professor 
Daubeny’s witty verses, and has given birth at successive epochs to the 
Geological Survey, the Meteorological I-)iq)artraout, tho Botanic Survey 
the Indian Museum and the Linguistic Survey — a flourishing family of 
Avhich it may well bo proud. Looking back at these procreative efforts, 
can we be surprised that the parent organism is if not exhausted at least 
somewhat attenuated, and that iu coiiqiaiison with the portly volumes 
whicli iU descendants produce (Dr. Grierson’s Survey occupies lb 
quarto volumes) its own publications should have .shrunk to rather 
slender dimensions ? 

What then is there left for us to do? AYc cannot — I would frankly 
admit the fact — aspire to rival the Germans in the matter of scholarship, 
at any rate not at present. It may ho that my friends Dr. Boss and 
Uara Prasad Sastii will .succeed in creating traditions of critical ac- 
curacy on the Hues recognised a.s sound in Europe and will train up a 
generation of Joneses, Colcbrookes and Wilsons. But it will take a long 
time, for modern scholarship is a hard mistress to servo, and demands an 
.intellectual equipment, a range of knowledge, and a standard of accuracy 
far beyond the reach of the typical Maulvi or Pandit. Until that ideal 
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has been realised we must content ourselves with ilic useful if inconspi. 
cuoiis work that we do now — collecting manuscripts and publishing texts, 
furnishing the material which European scholars will work up. In this 
matter we liave the great advantage of being on the spot, and any one 
who will read Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri's report on his operations will 
see what a large quantity of valuable manuscripts have been saved from 
destruction or oblivion by his exertions and by the patient enquiries of 
his travelling subordinates. Wo hope that the Clovernment will now 
place us in a position to extend this system io Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts. The extension has been suggested and is more than jinli- 
(iod by J)r. Ross’s discovery in the library of the Calcutta !Madrassa of 
an autograph manuscript history of Gnjaral and of the earlier Moghals, 
wliich throws a new liglit upon an important period of Indian liistmy. 
Where the materials are so scanty, and their value is so often vitiated by 
tlie position or predilections of the writer, tin* search tor fresh sources 
of information is a duty which this Society can niosi. properly under- 
lake. 

Anoibor line of ])ossib]e activity is antiquarian research in which 
the man on Ihe spot has an obvious advanlago over the most laborious 
student working at a distance. We all of ns know bow much >lr, 
Wilson has dune to elucidate the obscin*e and complicated ])roblem of 
tlio Topogiapliy of Old Fort William and the Black Ifolo. lie has now 
crowned his labour by producing a scale model of the old Fort wbich 
will, 1 believe, bo exhibited next month in tho Indian l\ruseum. *Tlio 
model is a woi'k of art in itself, and any one who chooses to study it (jan 
go to tho actual sites, identify, with tho help of tho tablets erected 
under His Excellency tho Viceroy’s orders, the f<*w poriions of tho ori- 
ginal bufldings that survive, and picture to himself exactly what the 
old Fort w^as like, and Iiow it came to pass that 146 people were driven, 
W’ithout knowing where tlioy wawe going, into the stifling cell, wiiieli 
Hohvcll describes as “ a cube of 18 feet.” 

Til connexion with tho Fort and tlio Black Hole Mr. Wilson has not 
loft much for any bnc who follows in liis fotsteps. But there are many 
localifies in and around Calcutia which will repay similar exertions. 
Take for example the names of the Calcutta streets. I hear that all tho 
Indian names are about to be recast on the Hunterian System, and fhat 
tlie street lamps will soon be embellished witdi some remarkable frans- 
formations of Avell-known names. Before this break is made with the 
past r trust some learned member of the Society will go into tho ques- 
tion and tell us how the names themselves arose. A great deal of tho 
early history of Calcutta is wrapped up in them and in name sucli as 
“ Kolutola,” which scorns to record an ancient settlement of oil-pressers, 
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European and Armenian names demand investigation for tlie same rea- 
son. For all I know some one may have done this already ; hut the 
results are hidden away in forgotten papers of this Society and are not 
readily accessible. Wo want in fact some one to do for Calcutta in a 
systematic fashion what Sir Walter Besant did for London — to tell tho 
story of its growth and development. If the facts are once cleared np 
you will find that plenty of romance goes with them. 

I said above, and I fancy that no one will disagree with mo, 
that in matters of scholarship the centre of authority has now been 
shifted to Europe. But mere scholarship is not every thing. It is 
only a means to tho higher end of reconstructing the life of tho past. 
In working towards this end students of the East have the great advan- 
tage that the present is the past or at any rate is so full of survivals of 
the past that it forms tho only instructive commentary on the written 
record. Here it seems to me is the most promising field for the future 
researches of our Society. Lot us admit that wo are no longer supreme 
in scholarship, but let us endeavour to ascertain and analyse tho actual 
facts of the present d.ay — the customs, beliefs, superstitions and ritual 
that have descended without material alteration from very remote times. 
This may, enable us to supplement and often to correct the conclusions 
of European scholars, to add colour to their descriptions, to reconstruct 
life in India as it was in the time of Buddha or perhaps even before 
Buddha and, as T ventured to suggest here five years ago, to elucidate 
not only Indian literature, but also those features in the life of the 
Greeks and Homans, wdiicli form part of the common lieritago of the 
Aryans. If we attempt this, however, imperfectly wo shall find for our 
selves ample and attractive occupation and we shall be doing useful 
work Avhich no one else can do so well. 

Tho Chairman announced that the Scrutineers reported tho result 
of the election of Officers and Members of Council to bo as follows: — 

Preside?? t. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. E, Pargitcr, B.A., I.C.S. 

Vice-Presidenfs. 

The Hoii'blo Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E. 

Major D. Prain, M.A., M.B., LL.D. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., A.R.O.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

Honorary General Secretary: — J. Macfarlane, Esq. 

Treasurer:— 0. R. Wilson, Esq., M.A., D. Litt. 
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Addition al Secretaries, 

Philological Socrolary T. Plocli, Esq., Ph.D. 

Nat. History Seci’otary: — Captain L. Rogers, M. D., B.Sc,, I.M.S, 

Anthropological Secretary: — E. 1). Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 

Joint Philological Scoy.: — Alaliamahopa(lliya 3 "a ILiraprasad Shastri. 

Other Members of Gonncil. 

T. H. D. La Toncho, Esq., B.A. 

Knniar Ranicssiir Maliah. 

Arnold Caddy, Esq., M.D., P.R.C.S. 

I. IT. Bnrkill, Esq., M.A. 

II. E. K oni])tliornc, E.sq, 

IMajor A. Alcock, M.B., Lli.D., C.T.E., E.R.S. 

(k Little, Esq., M.A. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

The Hoii’ble Air. A. Earle, I.C.S. 

The Afcctiug was then resolved into the Ordinary Greiicral Meeting. 

Thk Hon. Dr. Asutosu AluKiiorADitYAYA, M.A., D.L., Vice-Presi- 
doiit, in tlic chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty presentations wore announced. 

Mi\ Percy Brooke Bramloy was ballottcd for and elected an Ordi- 
nary Member. 

The pouiicil reported that in consequence of the deaths of Prof. 
E. B, Cowell and Sir Groi go Stokes, there were now six vacancies in 
Die list of the Honorary Aleiubcrs. The Council therefore recommend 
Lie six following gentlemen for election as Honorary Members at tlie 
next Meeting. 

Prof, lleinricluKern, Leiden. 

Dr. Rarakrishna Copal Bliandarkar, C.F.E., Poona. 

Dr. AI. J. DoGoeje, Leiden. 

Dr. Ignaz Coldziher, Budapest. 

Sir Charles Lyall, Loudon. 

Sir William Ram, say, London. 

Professor Heinrich Kern, born in Java in 1833, began his career as 
a scholar with contributions to the great Samskrit Dictionary of Bohtlingk 
and Roth ; from 1863-65 he was Sanskrit Professor in the college at 
Benares, and from the latter date he has been professor of Sanskrit in 
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Leyden. His connection with Java doubtless lias led him to devote him- 
self to ancient Javanese, and to Buddhism, in which subjects he is 
regarded as one of the chief living authorities. His work in Sanskrit has 
been most copious, and includes the edition of a text for the BibliothecM 
Indica, and a translation of the same made for the Boyal Asiatic 
Society. 

J. Macfarlank. 


Dr. Bamkrishna Gopal BhaiulnrJcar, M.A., first distinguished him- 
self by literary and archaiological controversies with distinguished 
European scholars, and researches in the Geography of Panini and of 
Alexander’s invasion. Ho was one of the ])i“incipal contributoi's to the 
Indian Antiquary from its foundation in 1H73. His history of Deccan 
is a masterpiece of accurate scholarship, and Ids fame depends chiefly 
on the volumes, six in number, which he has written in connection with 
the search of Sanskrit manuscripts in India, which are regarded ns 
models of descriptive catalogues. 

He joined the Education Service shortly after he loft college and 
retired eleven years ago. Shortly after he was made the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the Bombay University, and is at the present moment a member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council of India, and an honorary member 
of numerous Oriental Societies. 

IlAltAPKASlIAD SnASTRI. 


Dr. M. J. DeGoeje . — Professor of Arabic in Leyden, Holland. 
Has done most valuable work in editing the great historical and geogra- 
phical works of Arabic writers : notably his editions of Tabari’s Chroni- 
cle and of Edrisi. 

Dr. Ignnz Gohhiher . — Professor of Semitic Philosophy, Budu 
Pesth. Perhaps the first authority in Europe on Muhammedan Law, 
Theology and Tradition. He is the author of many valuable works 
dealing with these subjects. Among them may be mentioned his “ His- 
tory of philological learning among the Arabs ” and his “ Mohammedan 
Studies.” 

Sir Charles Ltjallj K.C.S.I., etc., etc. — Has a European reputation 
for his knowledge of ancient Arabic poetry. Ho has published a text 
and commentary of the Muallaqat and some English translations from 
Arabic poetry. He is engaged on an important edition of the 
Mufad^aliyyat. 

E. Denison Ross. 

Professor Sir Williavi Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., etc. — Eminent 
as an investigator in various departments of Chemistry. Sir Wil* 
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liam Ramsay’s earlier researches were in tlio domain of org-anic 
chemistry. Later on he published a series of papers on Molecular 
Volumes, on the critical state and properties of liquids, and on 
molecular enerj^y and the expansion of rarified gases, whicli weie pub- 
lished in the year 1893. But the researches which secured for Sir 
William Ramsay world-wide reputation, are tho.se which ho carried on 
in conjunction with Lord Rayleigh, relating to the ])ropcrties of argon, 
to be followed immediately after by the discovery of helium. The most 
recent of his researches treats of radio-activity, and, the production of 
helium from radium ; the.se were communicated to the Royal Society 
in July last. 

Sir William Ramsay is already a Foreign or Honorary Member of 
various Scientific Societies, among which may be mentioned, the French 
Academic des Sciences, the Royal Jri.sh Acadeiny, the Academies of 
Berlin and Turin, and the Philosophical Societies of Geneva and 
Leyden. 

ASIJT0.SI[ MUKnOPAUHYAY. 

It was announced that Sii* John Eliot had expre.ssed a wish to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The Genei al Secretary reported the deaths of Mr. M. N. Chatterji 
and Mr. A. T. Pringle, Ordinary Members of the Society. 

Read the following circular letter fiom the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue and Agi'iculture, No. 54-13-10, dated 28th 
November 1903, to the Government of Bengal, General Dc})artjiient, re- 
lative to the appointment of Dr. Denison Ro.ss as the Honorary Epigra- 
ph ist fof Persian and Arabic Tnscri])tion.s. 

“ With reference to IVlr. Muir-Mackcnzie’.s Circular No. 38 — 17 of 
the 11th August 1892, and to paragraph 5 of the Government of Indians 
Despatch No. 31 of the Kith June 1898, a copy of which was for- 
warded with this Department’s Circular No. 1953 — 55, dated I3th Juno 
1899, I am directed to state, for the information of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, that the Government of India have appointed 
Dr. Denison Ross, Principal of the Cahuitta Madrassa, to be Honorary 
Epigi-aphist for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions. 

2. I am to rcque.st that Archaeological Surveyoi’s may bo in.sfruct- 
od to forward to Dr. Ross all Peisiaii and Aiabic inscriptions and 
epigraphical materials relating thereto, which may be collected by 
themselves or sent to them by other Government officials. Arrange- 
ments for the publication of the epigraphical matter thus collected in 
the Upigraphia Indica are at pre.9cnt under consideration, and any 
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papers dealing witli Persian and Arabic inscriptions and intended for 
publication tlioro should therefore be sent to Dr. Ross.” 

The following paper was read: — 

The Tdne at Infinily. — By iNnunmj.sirAN HaAirMACiLMiT, M.A, Com- 
municated by Mr. C. Littlk. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper contains a systematic and exhaustive investigation of 
the properties of Avhat is known to Mathematicians as tlie Line a<. 
Infinity or Line Infinity. The position of any line on a plane may be 
completely determined, if we know the intercepts which this lino makes 
npon two given intersecting lines which may be taken as the axes of co- 
ordinates. Now, if these intercepts become infinite in length, the line 
itself will move off to infinity. In other words, if the equation of the 

■r y 

line situated within a finite region of the plane l)c - + '- = 1, 'where a 

a h 

and b are the intercepts, the ecpiation of the line at infinity will bo the 
aj)parently pai’adoxical form 1 = 0 or constant = 0. 1^ho two fundamental 
properties of tliis imaginary line are, first, eveiy point on this lino is at 
infinity, and secondly, that every point at infinity lies on it, or in other 
words this line is the coinplote point representative of infinity. Conse- 
(piently, the idea of direction must not bo associated with this line. 
Moreover, it is at the same distance from all ordinary points, because 
every point of it is at an infinite distance. One of the most familiar 
instances of the appearance of the line at infinity is in the investigation 
of the properties of circles, namely it is the imaginary chord of inter- 
section of all concentric circles. Another instance of its appearance is 
as the pole of the centre of a conic ; in othej.’ words, it is the lino joining 
the points of contact of tlie asymptotes of a hyperbola with the curve. 
To put the matter in another way, although the asymptote is a tangent 
whose point of contact is at infinity, it is itself not the line at infinity 
i)ecause it does not lie entirely at infinity. 

The present paper contains a detailed examination of the proper- 
ties of this line, and shows how its introduction enables us to obtain the 
solutions of various problems connected with real lines and conics, 
'rhe paper also contains applications of the properties of this line in 
connection with the theories of reciprocation and projection. 
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1900 Aug.29. R. ! Baker, The Hon. Mr. E. N., c.s.i., i.c.s. Calcutta. 
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1889May 1. R. Banorji,^The Hon. Mr. Justice Guru Das, M. A., d.l., 
Juclp^e, High Court. Calcutta. 

1896 Mar. 4. N.R. Bancrji, Satish Chandra, m.a. Allahabad, 

1869 Dec. 1. Fj.M. Barker, U. A., m.d. Europe. 

1885 Nov. 4. R. Barman, Damudar Das. Calcutta, 

1877 Jan. 17. N.R. Barman, H. H. The Maharaja Radha Kishor Dev, 
Tipperah. 

J898 Mar. 2. N.R. Barnes, Herbert Charles, i.c.s. Shillong. 

J902 May 7. R. Bartlett, B. W. J. Calcutta. 

1894 Sept. 27. R. Basu, Nagendra Natha. Calcutta. 

1898 May 4. R. Bathgate, J. Calcutta. 
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1893 Sopt. 28. Bj, Ohaudimn, Banawari Lala, n.sc., Edin. Oalcntta. 
J902Ap7dl2. R. Chunder, Raj Ch under, Afctovney-at- Law. Calcutta. 

1899 Jan. 4. A. Olomow, Dr. Prank Gerard, m.d., Ediii. Europe. 
1880 Aug. 2(). P.AI. Clerk, Major-Gcnl. Malcolm G. Europe, 

1903 Aug. 26 R. Copleston, The Right Revd. Dr. Reginald Stephen, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Oalcntta. 

1898 Juno 1 P.M. Gordier, Dr. Palmyr. Europe. 

1876 Mar. 1. F.M Orawfurd, James, n.A., t.c.s. Europe, 

1901 Juno 5. R. Crawfurd, Alajor D, G., i.M.s. Ohinsurah. 

1887 Aug. 25. R. Griper, William Risdon, f.C.s., p i.c., a.k.s.m. 

' Calcutta. 

1877 June 6. A. , Croft, Sir Alfred W., m.a., k.c.i.b. Europe, 

1895 July 3. N. R , Gumming, John Crlio.st, t.c.s. Patna. 

1898 Aug. 26 N.R. Guppage, Captain W. A., r.A. Lucknow. 

1873 Dcmj, 3. P.M. ! Dames, Manscl Loiigwortb, i.C.s. Europe. 

1896 Alar. 1. R. Das-Gupta, Jogondra Nath, n.A., Barristcr-at-Law. 

I Calcutta. 

1901 Aug. 28. N.R I Das, Govinda. Benare.^, 

1903 Fob. 4 N.R. Das, Rai Bahadur Bhawan, m.a. Hoshiarpur, 

1865 June 7. N R , Das, Raja Jay Krishna, Bahadur, c.s.i. Moradahad. 
1879 April 7. N.R.' Das, Ram Saran, M A., Secy., Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Limited. Eyzahad, Oudh. 

1900 July 4. N.R. I Das, Syam Sunder, b.a. Benares. 

1903 June 3 N.R. Do, Hari Nath. Dacca 

1895 Sept. 19 N.R. ' Do, Kiran (Oiaudra, i;.a., i.c.s, Faridpur, 

1902 Alar. 5. R. , Dob Raja Binoy Krislnia, Bahadur. Calcutta, 

1895 Dee,* 4. N.R. Del incrick, Ghai’le.s Swift. Budaon. 

1900 May 2. N.R. Dov, Raja Satindra, Rai Alahesaya. Bansberia. 

1899 Aug 30. N.R. Dov, Raj Kumar Satchidanaud, Bahadur. Deoifurhy 

Sambalpur. 

1901 Jutic 5. R. , Doy, Nundolal. Calcutta, 

1902 Feb. 5. N.R. | Dixon, P. P., i.c.s. Chittagong, 

1898 Jan. 5. R. Dods, W. K. Calcutta, 

1902 July 2. R. Doxoy, F. Calcutta. 

1886 Juno 2. R. j Doyle, Patrick, c.e., f.r.a.s., p.r.s.e., f.o.s., Cah 

I cutta. 

1902 Jan. 8. N.R. | Drummond, J. R., i.c.s. Shahpur, 

1892 Sept. 22. R. Drury, Major Francis James, m.b., i.m.s, CaU 

cutta. 

1889 Jan. 2. N.R. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil, hlolta Tea Co., Ld. Palam- 
pur. 

1879 Feb. 5. F.Al. Duthie, J. F., n.A., p.l.s. Europe, 

1892 Jan. 6. R. Dutt, Gorindra Nath. Calcutta. 

1877 Aug. 30. R. j Dutt, Kedar Nath. Calcutta. 

1892 Aug. 25. R. | Dutt, Rai Nar.singh Chunder, Bahadur, flowrah. 

1900 April 4. A. Dyson, Alajor Herbert Jekyl, p.r.c.S., i.m.s. 

Europe. 

1900 July 4. R. Earle, The Hon. Mr, A., i.c.s. Calcutta, 
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1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1903 Oct. 28 

R. 

1903 May 6 

N.R. 

1871 Dec. 2. 

N.R. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

A. 

1900 Au,r. 29. 

A. 

1903 Aug. 26 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6 

N.R. 

1899 dan. 4. 

A. 

1894 Doc. 5. 

A. 

1898 Sept.30. 

R. 

1902 April 2. 

N.R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1903 Mar. 4 

R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

A. 

1902 May 7. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1902 June 4. 

N.R. 

1889 J«u. 2. 

R. 

1902 Fob. 5. 

R. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

K. 

1869 Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

1897 Dec. 6. 

A. 

1861 Feb. 5. 

N.S. 

1899 Aug. 2. 

R. 

1896 Nov. A 

A. 

1897 July. 7. 

N.R. 

1876 Nov. 1.5. 

F.M. 

1900 Dec. <5. 

L.M. 

1901 April 3. 

N.R 

1898 June 1. 

N.R. 

1898 April 6. 

N.R. 

1898 Jan. 5. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1892 Jan 6 

N.R. 

1899 April 6. 

F.M. 

1884 Mar. 5. 

L.M. 

1897 Feb. 3. 

R. 


Ede, Francis Josepli, c.E., a.m.i.C.e., p.g.s. Silchar^ 
Cachar, 

Edelston, T. D. Calcutta. 

Edwards, Walter Noel. Sootea, Assam. 

Eliot, Sir John, M.A., k.c.i.e., f.r.s. flftWa. 

Fanshawe, Sir Arthur Upton, c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Europe. 

Fanshawe, The Hon. Mr. H. C., c.s.i., l.C.s. Europe. 
Faunthorpe, John Champion, i.c.s. Naini Tal, 
Fergusson, J. C. Hardoij Oudh. 

Ferrar, Lieutenant, M. Ll., i.a. Europe. 

Finn, Frank, n.A., f.z.s. Europe. 

Firraingcr, The Hevd. Walter K., M.A. Calcutta. 
b'ullor, The Hoii’blo Mr. J. B., c i.E., i.c.s. Shillong. 

Gabriel, E. V., i.c.s. Indore. 

Gage, Captain AudrewThomas, M.A., m,b.,b.sc., f.l.s., 
i.M.s. Sihpnr. 

Gait, Edward Albert, i.c.s. Europe, 

Garrett, A., i.c.s. Mozujfarpore. 

Garth, Dr. H. C. Calcutta. 

Ghaznavi, A. A. Mijmensing. 

Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, m.a., b.l. Calcutta. 
Ghosh, Girish Chunder. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Bhupendra Sri, B.A., b.l. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Pratapa Chandrn, b.a. Vindyachal. 

1 Godfrey, Captain Stuart, i.a. Europe, 

I Godwin-Austen, Lieiit.-Colonel H. H., f.r.s., f.z.s., 
F.u.G.S. Europe. 

' Goenka, Roormall. Calcutta. 
j Grant, A, J., i.c.s. Europe. 

Grant, Captain J. W., i.M.s. Muscat. 

Grierson, George Abraham, ru.D., C.I.E., i.c.s. 
Europe. 

Grieve, J. W. A. Kalimpong, 

Guha, Abhaya Sankara. Goalpara, 

Gupta, Bepiu Behari. Cuttack. 

Gupta, Krishna Govinda, i.c.s., Barrister-at-Law. 
Cuttack. 

Gurdon, Major P. R. T., i.a. Gauhati, 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavio. Bhikamptir, 
Haig, Captain Wolseley, i.a. Berar, 

Hare, Major E. C., i.M.s. Europe. 

Hassau Ali Qadr, Sir Syud, Nawab Bahadur, 
K.c I.E. Mursliedabad 

Hayden, H. H., b.a., b.e., p.g.s , Geological Survey 
I of India. Calcutta. 
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Paieo^' Election. 

1892 Aug. 3. 

1872 Dec. 5. 

1878 Mar. 6. 
1891July 1. 

1898 Feb. 2. 
1884 Mar. 5. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

1890 Dec. 3 

1866 Mar. 7. 
1903 Sept. 23. 

1899 April 5. 
1882 Mar. 1. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1896 Aug. 27. 
1896 July 1. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

1902 Fob. 5. 
1902 Jan. 8. 
1887 May 4. 
1889 Mar. 6, 

1900 Sep. 19. 

1902 July 2. 
1889 Nov. 6. 

1903 July 1. 

1900 May. 2. 
1902 Oct. 29. 
1889 Feb. 6, 

1902 July 2. 

1869 July 7. 

1870 April 7. 

1896 Mar. 4 
1902 July 2. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

1893 Jau. 11. 


A. 

A. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R 

L.M. 

N.R. 


Hill, Samuel Charles, u.a., b.sc. Europe. 

Hoernlc, Augu.stus Frederick Rudolf, ph.d., c.i.f. 
Europe. 

Hoey, W., ph.d., i.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

\ Holland, Thomas Henry, a.r.c.s., p.g.s. Director, 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

IToopor, David, P.o.s. Calcutta. 

Hooper, The Hon. Mr. John, n.A., i.c.s. Allahabad. 
Hossack, Dr. W. C. Oalcutta. 

Houstoun, G. Ij., p.g.s. Europe, 

Hyde, The Revd. Henry Barry, m.a. Madras. 


F.M. j Irvine, William, i.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

N.R. ! Jto, Professor ('. Ihmbay. 

R. ! Kempthorne, H. E. Calcutta. 

N.R. Kennedy, Pringle, m.a. Mozuffarpore. 

A. King, Sir George, K.c.i.K., LL.D., P.L.3., p.r.b., 
i.M.S. (retired). Europe. 

A, I Konstam, Edwin Max. Europe, 

R. Kiichler, George William, m.a., Bengal Education 
i Service. Calcutta. 

N.R. I Kupper, Raja Lala Bunbohari. Ihmhvan. 


N.R. Lai, Dr. Mannu. Banda. 

N.R. . Lai, Lala Shy am. Moradahad. 

N.R. Lall, Parmeshvvara. Qya. 

L.M. Laiiman, Charles R. Europe. 

N.R. La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, B.A., Geological 
Survey of India. Madras. 

R. Law, The Hon. Sir Edward F. G., k.c.m.g., c.s.i. 
Oalcutta. 

N.R. Leake, H. M. Dalsing Idarai. 

R. Lee, W. A., p.r.m.s. Calcutta. 

N.R. Lefroy, Harold Maxwell. Surat. 

A. Leistikow, F. R. Europe, 

R. ' Lewes, A. H. Calcutta. 

R,. Little, Charles, m.a., Bengal Education Service. 

' Calcutta. 

R. ! Luke, James. Calcutta. 

F.M. Lyall, Sir Charles James, m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., ll.d., 
I.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

L.M. Lyman, B. Smith. Europe. 

A. MaoBlaine, Frederick, i.c.s. Europe. 

R. Macdonald, Dr. William Roy. Calcutta. 

R, Maofarlanc, John, Librarian, Imperial Library. 
I Calcutta. 

L.M. Maclagan, E. D., m.a., i.c.s. Multan, 
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Dato of Election. 

1891 Feb. 4 R. Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Calcutta. 

1896 Feb. b R. Macpherson, The llon’blo Mr. William Charles, 
c S.I., I.c.s. Calcutta. . 

1902 April 2. N^.R. Maddox, Captain R. H., i.m.s. Ranchi. j 

1893 Aug. 31. N.R. Mahatha, Pnrmcshwar Navain. Mozuffarpore. ( 
1895 Aug. 29. R. Mahomed Gilani, Shamas-ul-Ulama Shaikh. Cat 
cutta. \ 

1898 Nov. 2. N.R. Maiira, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., h.l. Rajshahi. 

1889 Jail. 2. R. Maliah, Kumar Ramessur. Howrah. 

1893 July 5. A. Mangos, G. D. Europe. 

1901 June 5. A. Mann, H. H., B.sc. Hiiropc. 

1889 Mar. 0. A. Mann, John, m.a. Europe. 

1893 Mar. 1. N.R. Mairioit, Charles Richardson, i.c.s. Bhagulpur. 

1902 May 7. N.R. Marshall, J. H. Simla. 

1903 Aug. 5. R. Masoom, Dr. Mirza Muhammad. Calcutta. 

1892 April 6. N.R. Maynard, Major F. P., i.m.s. Darjcelmg. 

1901 Aug. 28. R. McLeod, Norman. Calcutta. 

1899 Feb. 1. ! N.R. McMahon, Captain A. H., c.s.t., c.i.k., i.a. (Quetta, 

1899 Mar. 1. N.R. McMiiin, C. W., m.a., i.c.s. (retired). Comilla. 

1895 July 3. P.M. Molitus, Paul Gregory, c.i.e., i.c.s. Europe. 

1886 Mar. 3. L.M. Metha, llustoinjce Dhunjeebhoy, c.i.e. (\ilcutta. 

1900 Mar." 7. N.R. Meyer, William Stevenson, i.c.s. Simla. 

1900 Jan. 19. R. Michie, Charles. Calcutta. 

1884 Nov. 5. R. Middlemiss, C. S., n. a., Geological Siirvc'y of India, 
Calcutta. 

1884 Sep. 3. R, Miles, William Harry. Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. N.R, Miliie, Captain C. J., i.m.s. Kasauli, 

1874 May 6. F.M. Minchin, F. J. V. Europe. 

1896 July 1. JN.H. Misra, Rai Lakshmi Sanker, Bahadur. Benares. 

1897 Jan. 6. N R, Misra, Tulsi Ram. Bareilly. 

1901 Aug. 28. R. Mitra, Kumar Narendra Nath. Calcutta. 

1897 Nov. 3. R. JMitra, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saroda Churan, 

M.A., B.L. CahxUta. 

1901 Aug. 7. N.R. Molony, E., i.o.s. Ghazipur. 

1895 July 3. N.R. Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1898 May 4. R. Mookerjee, R. N. Calcutta. 

1902 July 2. R. Morshead, L. F., i.c.s. Calcutta. 

1894 June G, N.R, Muhammad Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-UlamaMaul- 

avie, Professor of Arabic in the Muhammadan 
Oriental College. Aligarh. 

1902 April 2. , R. Mukerjee, Jaladhi Chunder. Calcutta. 

1901 Jan. 2. N.R. Mukerjee, Dr. U. C, Birbhoom. 

1894 Aug. 30. R. Mukerjee, Sib Naray an. JJttarparu. 

1900 May 2. R. Mukerji, P. B., b.sc. Calcutta. 

1899Sept.29. R. Mukharji, Jotindra Nath, b.a. Calcutta. 

1886 May 5. R, Mukhopadhyaya, The Hoii’ble Dr. Asutosh, m.a. 
D.L., F.R.A.S., F.R.s.E. Calcutta. 

1892 Dec, 7. R. Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanana. Calcutta. 



IX 


Date of Election 

1901 Aj)ril8. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1885 June 3. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.Al. 

1892 Oct. 27. 

F.AI. 

1885 Feb. I. 

N.R. 

1899 Jan. 7. 

A. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

A. 

1880 Dec. I. 

A. 

1887 July 0. 

R, 

1901 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

1880 Aug. J. j 

L.AI. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

A. 

1880 Jail. 7. 

A. 

1991 Juju) 5. 

R. 

1899 Aug. 2. 

R. 

1902 Aiig.'d. 

R 

1878 Aiig. (). 

R. 

J8S8 Juno (). 

B.AI. 

1881 Aug. 25. 

R. 

J877 Aug. I. 

N.R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

F.AI. 

1889 Alar. 0. 

R. 

1889 Alar. 0. 

N.R. 

1896 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1880 April 7. ; 

N.R. 

1895 Aug. 29, 

R. 

1901 June 5. ] 

ST.R. 

1900 April 1. 

R. 

1898 Aug. 8. ] 

ST.R. 

1890 Mar. 5 

R. 1 


MulHck, Pramatlia Nath, Calcutta. 

Atulliclvj Raniaiii ^[oliaii, Mcherpur . 

Nacmwoollali, Afaiilavio, Dopiity Mairistrafcc. 
Etaioali. 

Nevill, Jf. 11., i.c.s. Nauii Tal 
Ni(!olI, John. < Calcutta. 

Nimmo, John Dmioaii. Europe.. 

Norvill, Dr. KreJeric II. Europe. 

Nyayaratnn, Alalianiahopadliyaya Malicsa (Jhandrn, 
O.r.E. Benaiea. 

O’nrien, P. II., i.c.s. Europe. 

O’Connor, (^‘iptnin, W. K, a. a. BarjeeUnq. 
0’J)\vy(‘)*, Mioliaol Francis, n.A., i.o.s. Europe. 
Ohlhain, II. 1)., a.u.s.m., Geolo;;ical 8iirvoy 

of India. Europe. 

Oiuig, Moimo- Hla. Calcutta. 

l^uidc, Pandit Raniavaiar, a. A., r.c.s. 

Paiidia, Pandit Aloliaida 11 Vishniilall, k.t.s., MuHra. 
Panton, K. B. H., i.e.s. Europe. 

Pari^dtcr, The Hoii’bic Ur. Justice Frcdorhjk Fdcn, 
n.A., r.o.s. Europe. 

Parsons, AV. Calcutta. 

P(3akc, C. W., M.A., Bengal Kdiicatioii Service. 
Calcutta. 

Peal, H. AV., f.e.s. Calcutta. 

Pedler, Tho lion. Mr. Alexander, c.i.E., F.a.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. Calcutta. 
Pennell, Aubray Percival, u.A., Bar.-at-Daw. Rau- 
(joon. 

Percival, Hugh Molvile, M.A., Bengal Fducation 
Service. Calcutta. 

Peters, Lieut.-Colonel 0. T., m.b., i.m.s. Bombay. 
I’liillott, Alajor D. C., i.a. Europe. 

Prain, Major David, ai.a., ai.h., ll.d., r..M..s., Super- 
intendent, Iloyal Botanic Garden. Sihpur. 

Pj’asad, Hanuman, Raes and Zemindar. Chunar. 
Pringle, A. T. Madras. 


Rai, Bipina Chandra, b.l. Jessore. 


B.L. Bar) 


qar. 


bli, Bala Lajpat. Lahore. 

Uleigb, The Hon. Mr. T. Calcutta. 
lam, Sita, m.a. Moradabad. 

Lay, Prafulla Chandra, d.sc., Bengal Education 

Service, Calcutta. 
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Dattof Election. 

1887 May 4. N.R. Ray, Praaanna Kumar, n.sc. (Lond. and Edin.), 
Rental Edncation Service. Dacca. 

1884 Mar. 5. R. Risley, Herbert Hope, b.a., c.i.e., i.c.s. Oalcuffa. 
1903 Mar. 4. N.R. Rog-ers, Charles fiilbert, F.r..s., p.C.h., Indian Forest 

Department. Port Blair* 

1000 April 4. It. Rogers, Captain Leonard, m.d., n.sc., m.u.o.f., f.k.c.s., 
1.M..S. Calcutta. 

1900 Aug. 20. N.H. Rose, H. A., i.c.s. Lahore. 

1901 Dee. 4 R. Ross, R. Denison, PH.n. CaJentfa* 

1896 Dec. 2. N'-R- Row, R. Snryanaran, n.A. Bellary. 

1889 Jnn(‘ n. N.R. Roy, Maharaja Girjanath. Binagepur. 

1903 .Inly 1. R. Roy.lMaharaja.Tniradindra Nath. Bahadur. Calcvffa. 

1885 ^Inr. 4. B. | Riistomjee, Harjeeldioy iManiekjee, r i.r. Calrnffa 

1896 Ang.27. N.R.i Samnian, Herbert Frederick, i.c.s. ./r.s.svnv. 

1899 June 7. N.R. j Sarkar, Chandra Kumar. Kowluimk 

1898 Mar. 2. N.R. I Sarkar, Jadii Natli. Bavkipore. 

1897 Nov. 3. R. Sanndor.s, C. iUilcalta. 

1902 Feb. 5. R. j Schultcn, Dr. C. Calcutta. 

1900 Dec. 5 N.R. Schwaigor, Imre Geoi’go. Delhi. 

1893 Jan. 11. L.M. Scindia, His Higliness the Maharaja, (laufhnr* 
1902 Feb^ 5. N.R. Sen, A. C., i.c.s. Banhnra. 

1900 Dee. 5. N.R. ' Sen, Birendra Cliandra, i c.s. Dinajpnr. 

1901 Aug 28. R- Sen, TJ])cndranath. Calcutta. 

1885 April 1. R. Sen, Yadn Nath. Calcutta. 

1897 Dec. 1. R. Seth, Mesrovb J. Calcutta. 

1900 Mar. 7. R. Sliastree, Pandit Yogesha Chandra, (^ilciitta. 

1885 Feb. 4. R. Shastri, Mahamahopridlifiya Haraprnsad, m.a. ('al- 
cutta. 

1902 Dec. 3. N.R. Shastri, Harnarain. Delhi. 

1902 ]\Iar. 5. R. Sha.stri, Rajendra Chandra, m.a. Calcutta. 

1903 April 1. R. Shaun, Montague Churchill. Calcutta. 

1900 May 2. R. Shrager, Adolphe. Calcutta. 

1899 May 3. N.R. Silberrad, Chas. A., i.c.s. Bauila. 

1903 Aug. 26. N.R-. Simpson, J. Ho])e, i.c.s. Naini Tat. 

1893 IMar. 1. N.R. Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar Bharat, . i.c.s. 

Ghazipur. 

1902 Sep. 24. R. Singh, Kumar Birendra Chandra. Calcufla. 

1895 Aug. 29 R. Singh, Lachmi Narayau, m.a., n.L. Calcutta. 

1892 Mar. 2. LM Singh, The Hon. Raja Ooday Pratab. Binga. 

1889 Aug. 29. N.R. Singh, H. H. The Maharaja Prabhu Narain, Baha- 
1 dur. Bennies. 

1892 Ang. 3. N.R. j Singh, H. II. The Hon. Maharaja Pratap Narain. 
Ajodhya^ Oudh. 

1889 Nov. 6. N.R. Singh, H. H. The Hon. Maharaja Rameshwani, 
Bahadur, Darhhanga. 

1894 Feb. 7. N.R. Singh, H. H. Raja VisliwaNath, Bahadur, Chief of 

Chhatarpur. 

1901 Aug. 7. R. Singha, Chandra Narayau. Calcutta. 


Z1 


Data of Election 


189-tJuly 4. 

N.R. 

1S99 June 7. 

N.R. 

1867 April d. 

R. 

1897 Jail. 

1 

1872 Aug. 5. 

IN.R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1899 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

1898 April 6. 

N.R 

1901 Mar. 6. 

A. 

1891 Aug. 27. 

A. 

1895 July 5. 

A. 

1899 Ang. 30. 

R. 

1900 Ang. 29. 

N.R. 

1899 Mar. 1. 

R. 

18G8 Juno 3. 

R. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

N.R. 

1878 June 5. 

N.R. 

1875 Juno 2. 

N.li 

1898 Nov. 2. 

R. 

1817 June 2. 

L.M. 

1891 Aug. 27. 

N.R. 

1861 Juno 5. 

L M. 

1893 May 3. 

N.R. 

1898 Fob. 2. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

A. 

1890 Fob. T). 

N.R. 

1902 May 7. 

r: 

1902 Juiio 1. 

R 

1901 Mar. 6. 

A 

1894 Sept. 27. 

L.M. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

1901 Ang. 7. 

A. 

1900 Jan. 19. 

R 

1901 Juno 5. 

N.R 

1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1900 April 4. 

N.R. 


Sinha, Kiinwar Kuslial Pal, M.A, NarJci P.O., Agra 
Disfricf. 

Sinlia, Fiiriienda Narayan. JBanJdpnr, 

Sinvir, Di*. Malioiidra Lai, M.D., C.I.E., D.L. Calcutta. 
Sircar, Amrita Lai, F.C.s. Calcutta, 

Skrofsrutl, The Rovd. Ijaurenfcius Olavi. Eamporc 
JlanL 

Spooner, D. Braiiierd. Benares. 

Sri vast, avya, Lala Shyam Sander Lai. Pertahgarh. 
Stai'k, Herbert A., n.A. Cuttack. 

Sfcobbin", M. P. Europe. 

Stein, ^LA., ph.d. Europe. 

Stcinbercf, Alfred Frederick, i.C.s. Europe. 

Steplien, St. John, B.A., LL.B. Barristor-afc-Law 
Calcutta. 

Stephenson, Ciiptain John, i.M.s. Qujrat. 

Toohor, A. Calcutta. 

Taoforc, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Jotondra Mohun, 
IJaliadnr, k.c.s.t. Calcutta. 

Tagore, Maharaja Prodyat Ooomar, Calcutta. 

'rate, Gr. P. Seistan, 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Cariiac, Bart., c.i.E., 
I. A. Fort Blair. 

Tliibaiit, Dr. G., Mair Central College. Allahabad. 
Thornton, Fdward, a.k.i., b.a. Calcutta. 

Tlmillier, Lieut -Genl. Sir Henry Fdward Landor, 
KT., C.S.I., K.ii.s., li.A. Europe. 

Thurston, Edgar. Madras. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, M.A., r.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

Vanja, Raja Rani Chandra. Magurhhanga^ District 
Balasore. 

Vasa, Amrita Lai. Calcutta. 

Vaagham, Major J. C., i.M.s. Europe^ 

Venis, Arthur, M.A., Principal, Sanskrit College. 

Benares 

Vidyabhu.slian, Jogendra Nath Sen. Calcutta. 
Vidyabhuslian, Pandit Satis Chandra, M.A. Calcutta. 
Vogel, J Ph., rrr.u. Europe. 

Vost, Major William, i.M.s. Muttra, 

Vi’edenburg, E. Calcutta. 

Walker, J^r. T. L. Europe, 

Wallace, David Robb. Calcutta. 

Walsh, B. H., I.C.s. Darjeeling, 

Walsh, Lieut-Col. John Henry Tull, i.M.s. Calcutta. 
Walton, Captain Herbert James, m.b., f.r.c.s,, i m.». 
Bombay. 


Date ot‘ Eli'flion. 

1865 May 8. A. Waterhouse, Major-Ceiieral James. Europe, 

1874 July J. A. Watt, Sir George, Kt., c.i.k. Europe. 

1899Sept.29. A. Welklon, Tlie Revd. 1)j’. James Edward Cowell, d.d. 

Europe. 

1902 April 2. R. Wheeler, IT, i.e.s. Calcutla. 

1896 Fob. 5. A. Williams, Captain Charles E, i.m.s, Europe. 

1891 ]\lny 6. 11. Wilson, Charles Robert, m.a., d. r-iTT , Ilcn."al 

Edneation Service. Calcutta. 

1900 JTee. 5. R. Woodman, 11. C., i.c.s. Calcutta. 

1894 Sepl.27. R. Woodroffo, John George, Barrister-at-Tjaw. Cal- 

cutta. 

1894 Aug. 80. N.R. Wright, Henry Nelson, u. a., i c.s. Allaliahad. 

1898 July 6. 11. Wyiiess, James, C.K. Calcutta. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY ]\IL]\inEBS. 

Date of Election. 

1884 Jan. 15. Dr. hlrnst iltieckel, Professor in tin' Univtu’sity of Jena. 
1884 Jan. 15. (8inrles Meldrum, Es(|., c.M.tJ , j\i.a., ee.d., f.u.a.s., v k.s. 
Ma u ritiu^'. 

1884 Jan, 15. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Comp. Philology. 
0,vfor((. 

1884 Jan. 15. Professor Emile Senart, Member of the Tnstituto of 
France. Paris. 


HONORARY MEMBMRS. 

1818 Pel). 2. : Sir Joseph Dalton JTooker, o.c.s.i., c.a., m.d., d.c.l., 

I LL.I) , F Ti.S., F.d.s., F.K.G.S., F.R s. Berl'shire. 

1875 Nov. 8. Dr. Otto von Bohtlingk. Leip)zi(j. 

1879 June 1*. , Dr. Albert Giinther, m.a., m.d., rir.D., F.z.s , F.ii.s. Surrey, 
1879 June t. Dr. Jules Janssen, Varis. 

1879 June 4. : Professor P. Regnaud, Lyons. 

1881 Dee. 7. j Lord Kelvin, o.c.v.o., ]>.c.l., ll.d , f.k.s.e., f.e.s. Olasgotv. 
1888 Fel). 7. ■ William Thomas Blanford, Es((., ll.d., a.f.s.m., f.q.s., 

I F.R.O.S., F.z.s. , F.R.s. London. 

1888 Feb. 7. | Alfred Russell Wallace, Esq., ll.d., d.c.l., f.l.s., f.z.s., 
F.R.s. Dorset. 

1894 ]\Iar. 7. Mali amah apodhyaya Chandra Kaiita Tarkalankara. 

Calcutta. 

1894 Mar. 7. Professor Theodor Nocldeke. Strasshurg. 

1895 Juno 5. Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc., ll.d., rii.D., p.r.a.s., 

F.R.s. Wit ham, Essex. 

1895 June 5 Lt.-Genl. Sir Richard Straehey, r.e., g.c.s.i., ll.d., f.r.o.s., 
F.6.S., F.L.S., F.R.s. London. 

1895 June 5. Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.e. London. 

1896 Feb. 5. Lord Lister, f.r.c.s., d.c.l., m.d., ll.d., d.sc., p.r.s. London, 
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Date of THocTion?' 

1896 i^b. r>. 

1S9G l^eb 5. 
189G l\‘b. r>. 

1899 Feb. ]. 

1899 Doc. G. 
J899 Doe. G. 
1899 Doo. G. 

1899 D(‘o. G. 
FH)1 Mnr. G. 
1902 I^ov. T). 


Sir Micliael Foster, k.c h., m.a., m.d., d.c.l., ll.d., n.sc., 
F.L.S., F.c s., F.K’.s. Camhiuhjc. 

Professor F. Kielborn, pii.d., o.t.k. Ooirmijpu . 

Pi'ofossor Charles Rockwell Lniimann. 

U.S.A. 

Dr. AiiLTiistiis Frederick Rudolf ITcci'ule, nr.D., c.r.F. 
0 A' ford. 

Ib’ofossor Edwin Ray Lankoster, M.A., ll.d , f.r s. London. 
Sir (Jeoi'^c Kinf,% ic.o.r.K., .M.n., JiL.n., k.l.s., f.ij.s. London. 
Professor Edward Burnett T 3 dor, d.c.l., ll.p., f.r.s. 
O.rford. 

Professor Edward Suess, rn.D., For. Mem. K s. Vitouia. 
Professor .1. W. .ludd, c n., i.f .D., F.K.s. Londo)i, 

Monsieur R. Zoillor. Paris. 


CORRESPONDING MDMHER. 

Date of Kloctioii. 

I HOG May 7 Stddagiutweit, Dr. Emil. Zioeihrarhoi. 


()at(' of Election. 

1871 Api;il 1. 
1875 Dec. 1. 
1875 Dee. 1. 
1882 June 7. 

1881 Aji^. 0. 

18S5Dec. 2. 
188G Dec. 1. 
1892 April G. 
1892 Dee. 7. 
1899 Api-il 5. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 Juno 4. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Lafont, The Revd. E., c.i.e., fcJ.J. Calcutta. 

Bate, The Revd. J. D., m.u.a..s. Kent, 

Abdul IJai, Maulavio. Calcutta. 

Giles, Herbert. Europe. 

Moore, E., f.e.s. Surrey, 

Fiihrer, Dr. A. Europe. 

Das, llai Baliadur Sarat Chandra, c.i.e. Calcutta, 
Samasrami, S.atya Vrata. Calcutta, 

Briihl, P. J. Sihpur. 

Sanyal, Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma. Calcutta, 
Bhandari, Visnu Prasad Raj. Ntynil. 

Erancotte, The Revd. E., .s..t Calcutta, 

Erancke, The Revd. A. H. L>di. 


IJST OE MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT EROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.^ 

* Rule 40. — After tlie lapse of three years from the date of a mem- 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval 
have been received by the Society, his name sliall be removed from the 
List of Members. 
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The followinpf members will bo removed from the next Member List 
of the Sociefy under the operation of the above Rule: — 

Dr. Frank Gerard Clemow, m.d. (Edink 
Sir Alfred W. Croft, M.A., K.C.I.E. 

Lieut. M. LI. Pernir, i.a. 

A. J. Grant, Esq., i.e.s. 

W. Hoey, Esq., pii.d., i.c.s. (retired). 

C. 1). ]\Iangos, Esq. 

Joliii Mann, Esq., M.A. 

The Revd. Dr. Jamo.s Edward Cowell Welldon, d.d. 

Captain Charles E, Williams, i.m.s. 

LOSS MEMBERS DURING 1903. 

By Retirement. 

A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson, i.A. 

Lieut.-Col. G, F. A. Harris, i.m.s. 

Col. Thomas Holbein, Hcndley, C.i.e , i.m.s. 

Lucas White King, Esq., b.a., ll.b,, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Albert Berrningliam Miller, Esq., b.a. 

J. C. Mitra, Esq., m.a., h.l. 

The Revd. Herbert Octavius Moore, m.a. 

Dr. h\ Noetling. 

E. Seymour Wood, Esq. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members. 

M. N. C hatter jee, Esq. 

William Brown Colville, E.sq. 

William Common, Esq., c.E. 

Balm Ram Din Singh. 

Honora ry Mem her. 

Professor Edward Baylcs Cowell, D.c.L. 

Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Bart, m.a., d.c.l., f.r.s. 

By Removal. 

Under Mule 9. 

Abdur Rahim, Esq, 

Nawab M. M. Hosein Khan. 

Under Unle 40. 

Dr. Paul Deussen. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq., b.a. 

Oscar Trefftz, Esq. 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

OP 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OF TIIK 

Asiatic ^Society of j^ENCAL 

POU 


THE YEAR 1903. 
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STATEMENT 

Asiatic Societij 


1003. 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 


Rs. As. P. 


Salaries ... 

... •.* 

3,577 

7 

4 

Commission 

... 

406 

15 

0 

Stationery t.t 

Taxes 

To Contingencies, 

98 

8 

0 

... ... ... 

884 

4 

0 

Postaf'o ... 

... ... 

420 

2 

0 

Freiglit 


6.5 

10 

9 

Meetiti^' 

. . ... 

134 

3 

0 

Auditor’s fco 

... 

100 

0 

0 

Roj^'ifltration fco ... 

... ... ... 

5 

0 

0 

Insurance fee 

... ... 

625 

0 

0 

Electric Punklias and Lights 

142 

4 

0 

Gns Liu^litiof^ 

... ... ... 

119 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

... 

640 

0 

4 


To Library and Collections, 



Books ... 

... 

1,813 

13 

7 

Biiidinjjf 

... ... ... 

390 

U 

0 

Cataloi^fuo ... 

... •»» ... 

358 

7 

0 

Electric fittinpfs ... 

... 

2,414 

0 

0 

T) [)cwriter ami Duplicator ... 

532 

8 

0 


To Publications, 




.Tourn.'d, I’art 1 

••• *t* ti» 

636 

4 

6 

JouriiMl, Part 11 , 

««• ••• ••• 

878 

8 

3 

tlournal, Part 11 1 

••• ••• 

228 

6 

6 

Proceedings ,,, 

... 

647 

9 

0 

To Print iiig charges of Circulars, Receipt-forms, &c. 

„ IV rsonal Account (Writes-off and Miscellaneous) 

• •• 




To Extraordinary Expenditure. 



Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue 

618 14 

6 

Mux Miillcr Memorial Fund ,,, ... 

669 10 

0 


Bjil.nice 

tti 




Rs. As. P. 


3,081 0 J 


3,231 0 1 


5,508 12 7 


2,390 11 3 
153 11 0 
177 Q 0 


1,288 8 5 
181,826 9 6 


Total Rs. 


198,561, 4 0 
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No 1. 

of won 


Cr. 



Ra. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

By Balance from last Roporl 

... 



175,538 11 

3 

By f‘\sH Receipts, 






Publications sold for cash 

259 

0 

0 



Interest on Invcptmonts 

B,6ll 

« 

0 



Root of Rooms on tho Society's Lcroiiiul ilom* 

1.375 

0 

1) 



Allownnoo from Gov(*rmnotit. «)f BcMynl for the 






Publication of Anthropolo«j|;icn.l nnd (‘oti'into 






subjects 

2,000 

0 

0 



Ditto from Government of Assnm 

1,000 

0 

0 



Miscellaneous 

179 

B 

6 



— 


— 

— 

11,354 11 

6 

By Extraordinary Receipts. 





Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Seiontilic Cat-alowuo 




1,047 11 

0 

By Personal Accocnt, 






Admission fees ... 

544 

0 

0 



Subscriptions ... ... 

8,299 

0 

0 



Snles on credit ... 

1,033 

4 

0 



-Miscellaneous 

140 15 

0 




10,023 3 0 


Totul Rs. ... 198,601 4 9 


C. K, Wilson, 

Hen^rary Secretary and Treasurerf 

4»iat%c Society of Bengal. 


KxaminGd Mid found correct, 
MkuorN'^, Kino & Simson, 

Auditoi'$, 
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STATEMENT 

1903- Oriental Publication Fund in Account 


Dr. 


To Cash Expundituke. 


Copying ... ... ... ... 2 IO 0 

Printing charges... ... 1,416 10 

Editing charges ... ... ... ... 4^7 J8 8 

Salaries ... ... ... 10 

Freight ... ... ... ... OS 0 

Stationery ... ... ... ;?8 7 

Postage ... ... 156 0 

Commission on collocHou ... . ... 01 10 

Contingencies ... ... ... ... -ID .5 

To Personal Acconnt (Writes-off and Miseellancous) 

Balance 


Rs, As. P. Rs. As. P. 


11,551 

7 

11,241 


Total Rs. 


22,799 13 7 


STATEMENT 

Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Account 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure, 


Salaries ... 

Travelling charges 
Postage 
Copying 

Purchase of manuscripts 
Contingencies 


Balance 


Rs. As. P, Rs. As, P. 
2,358 2 0 
833 13 0 
0 9 6 
22 1 0 
1,868 15 0 
263 6 0 

5,340 15 0 

6,387 14 8 


Total Rs. 


11,734 13 8 
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No. 2. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903- 



o 

• 

1 








Rs. 

As. P. 

Bs. Ae. 

P. 

By Balance from Ifisfc Report 

.. 




11,53S 15 

7 


By Cash Receipts. 






Oovernment nllowance 

1 ... .«• 

9,000 

0 

0 



Pnblieations sold for cash 

... 

428 

1 

0 



Advances recovered 

... 

82 

6 

9 




— 



— 

— 

9,610 7 

9 


By Personal Account. 






Sides on credit ... 

1 ... 







“ 




1,76S 8 

a 


Total Rs. 

•• 

• 


22,799 13 

"7 


C. R. Wilson, Examined and found correct. 

fhinoranj Secretory and Treasurer, Mkugens, King & SlMSON, 

Society of Bengal, Auditors^ 


No. 3. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rs. 

As. P. 

Rs. Ab.P. 
8,513 13 8 

Government allowance 

By Cash Receipts. 

3,200 

0 0 


Publications sold for casb ... 

... ... 

15 

0 0 


Sales on credit ... 

By Personal Account. 



3,216 0 0 

6 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 11,734 13 8 


C. R. Wilson, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 


Rzamined and found correct. 

Meugbnp, Kino h Simson, 

Auditor K, 



1903 . 


STATEMENT 

Per soiled 


To Balance from last Report 

To Cash Kxpenditurk. 

Advances for pnrclinsc of Sanskrit IManuscripts, Ac. 
To Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fund 
,, Sanskrit Manuscript Fnnd 


Rs. As. P. 


l,7o3 b S 
6 0 0 


Rs. As. P. 
3,612 14 1 

4,018 0 6 

11,782 0 3 


4’otal Ks. 


10,813 7 10 


To Balance from last Report 


Total Rs. 


1 PBBHAlfINX. 

Value. 


Cost. 

Ri. 

As 

p. 

Rs. 

As. j P 

U7,500 

0 

0 

147,043 

6 . 8 

1,400 

» 

0 

1,339 

6 1 0 

148.900 

0 

0* 

148.383 

12 ! 8 


STATEMENT 

Invest 


Value. 

Cost. 

■ 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

188,300 

0 0 

188,104 

2 7 

188,300 

0 U 

188,104 

2 7 


As. 

1’. 1 

Rb. 

As 

P. 

0 

0 J 

39,721 

3 

U 


o’‘ 

30,721 1 

5 

U* 
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No. 4. 

Account. 


By Casli Receipts 
„ .Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fuiiil 


WOrl 


Cr. 


lls. As. P. 

177 9 6 
7 3 8 


By Balance. 

Due to the 
Society. 

Dae by the 
Society. 


Bs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

Afi 

P. 

Members 

4,484 

3 

2 

115 

6 

0 

Subscribers 

36 

1 

0 

6 

8 

0 

Employes 

30 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

Baptist Mission 
Press 

} 3,346 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mr. A. E. Caddy 







for cleaning 
pictures 

^ 600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous... 

14 

8 

0 

144 

12 

0 


8 ,410 

14 

2 

616 

9 

0 


Rs. As. P. 
11,3J4 5 6 


184 13 2 


7,794 5 2 
Total Rs. ... 19,313 7 10 

C. R, Wilson, Exaniiuud and found correct. 


Honorary Secretary and l'rca,<urer^ 

Asiatic Society <ff Benyal, 

No. 8. 

inent. 


MkI'OKNS, KiN(! lie SiMSON, 

AaditoYd, 


By Balance * 


Cr. 


Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Kb. As. P. 
188,300 0 0 188,10 1 2 7 


Total Rs. 


C. R. WiL.so.v, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Benyal, 


... 188,300 0 U 188,101 2 7 

Examined and found correct. 
MBUOBNS, KiNCi & SlMSON, 

Auditors, 



imi 


xxii 

STATEMENT 

Trust 


Dr. 

Ms. Ah P. 

To Maliiuce ... .. ... ... ... . 1,434 11 10 


Total Re. ... 1,434 11 10 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 


To Miilaiico I’roin Inst Report ... 

llKCEIPTb, 

To AHiat.ic: Soci(5ty ... 

,, Orioiital Publication Fund 
,, Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
,, PorsonaT Account 
,, Trust Fund 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

5,357 3 8 


13,002 (> (j 
0,510 7 0 
3,215 0 0 
11,334 0 0 
40 0 0 

37,111 3 0 


Total Rs. 


d2,468 7 0 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


Dr. 


To Cash ... 

„ Investments 
„ Personal Account 


Rh. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

4.091 15 J1 
... 188,104 2 7 

7,794 5 2 

200,890 7 8 


Total Rb. 


200,890 7 8 



No. 6. 

Fund. 

xxiii 

wos. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


Bfl. As. P. 

... ... ... l,3Ko 11 10 

„ Interest on Investment 


... ... ... 49 0 0 

C. B. WlLS(»N, 


Total Rs. ... 1,4:U 11 10 

Examined .ami found rorrr'cl. 

Hunornnj Sccreln>v and Ticniiurei\ 


JlKU(rii:Ns, Kixe it SiMSOV, 

A.^inlic Society of IfengnL 


A Utllhn'S. 

No. 7. 



Account. 


Cr. 

• 

ExPKNDITnRR. 

By Asiatic Society 


Rs. A.S. P. Rs. As, P. 

IG.-'iCO 1 9 

,, OrientMl Biihlioat ion Fund 


11,551 0 

,, Sanskrit I\I.'nmscvi}»t Finn! 


.5,340 15 0 

Personiil Ac(V)nnt 


4 01S 0 () 

BnlofU'e 


37,47b 7 () 
4.,nnv 15 11 

Total lls. 

42,108 7 5 

. 0. n. Wilson, 


Ex.amined and fonnd correct. 

ITonorary Secretary and Trensure.r, 


ATruoFNs. (CtXfj it Srusov, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 


Auditors, 


No. 8. 

Sheet. 


Cr. 

Rg. As. P. Rg. As. P, 

By Asiatic Society 

... 181,820 9 G 

,, Oriental Publication Fund 

11,241 3 8 

,, Sanskrit Manuiscript Fund 

6,387 14 8 

Trust Fund 

1,434 11 10 

200,890 7 8 

Total Rs. 

200,890 7 8 

C. R. Wilson, 

Examined and found correct. 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer^ 

MeUQENS, KlNCf & SiMSON, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, • 

Auditors, 




COlUlEOTIONS IN PKOCEEDINdS KOR FEBRUARY. 


Tuge 22, line 8, for Bolton 7’rad Pargiter. 

Pago 24), lino 22, for one of oiir Vico-Proaidenis ^cad onr PresidcMit, 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


f'OF^ JAarch, 1904. 




TJie Monfclily Goiioral Meeting of tlie Society was held on Weiluos- 
day, the 2nd March, 1904, at 9 r.M. 

0. Lri rLB, Esq., in the chair. 

The following members wore present ; — 

Mr. R. F. Ashton, Mr. J. Bathgate, ^Ir. I). Hooper, Mr. V. H. Jack- 
son, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Pandit Yogesa Cliandra 
Sasirco, Dj*. C. Schiiltcn, MahaTiiahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
Pandit Jogindra ^ath Vidyabhushan, Pandit Satis Chandra Viciya- 
bhushan, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Dr. C. R. VYilson. 

Visitor: — Mr. W. J. A. Ounuiugharii. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tf^enty-seven presentations were announced : — 

Kumar Kamlananda Singlia, Mr. W. H. Arden Wood, Mr. A. W. 
Pirn, and Prof. E. J. Rapson, were ballottcd for and elected Ordinary 
Members. 

Prof. H. Kern, Dr. Ramkiislina Gopal Bhandarkar, Dr. M. J. 
DeGoeje, Dr. Ignaz Goldziher, Sir Charles Lyall, and Sir William 
Ramsay, were bal lotted for and elected Honorary Members. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following gentlemen 
who had been appointed to servo on the yarioiis Committees for the 
present year, 



Com m it toon. 
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Finance and Visitinc Commitiek. 

I)r. 'r. The Hon. Mr. A. Fai le, ^Ir. H. H. Uisley, Maluiiiuilio- 

pjK^liyiiya Haraprasad Sliastri, Dr. E. 0, Ro8s, Tlie Hon. Dr. Asutosli 
Miikho])adliyaya, Mr. J. Batligato, Mr. H. E. Kenipihornc, Major A. 
Alcoclc, I.M.S., Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. VV. K. Dads. 

Lie r a k r Com m ii t e e. 

Di*. T. Blocli, llw D. Hooper, Mr. C. W. McMiun, Tlie Don. Dr. Asu- 
tosli Miikliopadliyaya, Malianial»npadhya 3 'a llarapiasad Sliustri, Mr. K. 
^diornton, Dr. 11. II. Mann, Dr. E. D. Ross, Mr. I. 11. liurkill, Mr. E. 
Yrodenbui’g. 

P H I L( ) i.oo I c \ L Comm n r e e . 

Maulavi Ahmad, Dr. T. Bloch, Bahu Prjitap Chandra Ghosha, 
8hams-ul-Ulama Mahomed Shaikh Gilani, Tim Hon. Dr. Asiiiosh Mukho- 
padhyaya. Major D. C. Phillotl, LA., Pandit Salyavrata Samasrajni, 
Mahainahoj)adhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya (Jliandra 
Kanta Tarkalankara, Dr. G. Thibaul, Baba Na^endra Nath Vasa, 
Ml*. A. Vonia, Dr. E. D. Ro.ss, Mr. E A. Gait, Pandit Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushan, Baba Monmohan Chakravarti. 

Coins Committee. 

Lt.-Col. D. S. E. Bain, I.M.S., Dr. T. Blooh, The Hon. Sir J. A. 
Bourdillon, Babu Panchanan IMukerjcc, J\Ir. E. Thur.ston, Mr. M. .1. 
Seth, Mr. H. N. Wright, Dr. E. D. Boss, The Hon. Mr. A. Earle, The 
Hon. i\lr. John Hooper. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, 
an Ordinary Member of tbo Society. 

At the request of tlio Council, tbo lion. Di\ Asato.sh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya eontributed the following obituary notice of Dr. Mahendralal 
Sircar: — , 

The Society has lost by the death of Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar, C.I.E.j 
one of its oldest membcrM. Di\ Sircar was horn on the 2nd November, 1833 
in Paikpara, near Howrah. After a distinguished scholastic eai-eer, in 
tlm Hare School and the Hindu College, he joined the Calcutta Medical 
College in 1854, where his career was exceptionally brilliant. Jii 18(33, 
be was admitted to the degree of Doctor in Medicine. It is not necessary 
to refer in detail to his conversion to the Homeopathic faith and his 
consequent ostracism from orthodox Medical Society. He remained a 
staunch Homeopath to the cud of liis days and published numerous 
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Oluf K(V 1^ tioltcr nj /)/'. yFnlwinl I'tflnl 

writings in the Ciilciitta Journal of j\Iediciuo which ho started in Jaimary 
1 S68, and continued to edit for thii‘fcy-six years. In ISlhh Dr. 8irc:ir 
published a paper on the desirability of a national iiis(itiitio!i for tlie 
cultivation of the Physical Sciences by the natives of India, atid it was 
through his unceasing efforts that the Indian Association for the culti- 
vation of Science was founded six years Lifer at a time when (*ven 
(Jovernmont Institutions hardly made adr(jiiafc provision for tlui 
practical feachiiig of Science. Dr. Sircar coutinued to bo flic Secretary 
of the Jnstitufion fill the day of his death, and so long as liealth per- 
mitted, systematically deli voiced courses of loctiii-es tlnwo. Dr. Sireai* 
was appointed a Pcllow of the Calcutta Dniversity in 1870, and was for 
many years an active member of the Senate, directing his clforls mainly 
to socnj’o for the cxpoiamontal sciences a proper recognition amongst 
tlic studies of the University. Ilo was for ten years a member of tln^ 
Syndicate, for four years President of the Faculty of Arts and acted 
on several occasions as an examiner in scientific subjects for the JM.A. 
and M.I), Examinations. In ISIKS the University conferred on liiiu the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor in Law, in recognition of his services to the 
cause of scientific education. Ho was made a C.I.E. in 188^C was 
appointed SlicrifI’ of Calcutta in 1887, and was nominated by Governmoufc 
a member of tlic Bengal Legislative (hmiicil on four successive oc(‘asions, 
He was a Justice of the Peace and Presidency Magistrate from 1877, 
and for many years took au active part as a Municipal (h)mmissioner in 
the Coi’poralion of Calcutta. He maintained for many years a (yhari- 
fablo Homeopathic Dispensary, whore he gave advii^o and medieine 
free to ?}11 classes and ci'ccds ; and more than ten years ago he founded 
a Leper Asylum at Deoghur. 

Ho joined the Society in April I8d7, served on the Council for olevmi 
years between 1885 and l‘.)0l, and at the time of his death, was one of 
the TrTistees of the India?i Museum on behalf of fho Hociefy. 

The Concral Secretary reported the presonfalioii of ono eoiu from 
the Govern mcnii of Uiiitoil I’roviiices of Agra and Oudh. 

Pandit Yogesa (yhaiidra Sastree exhihitod an imago of Maiijii Nath 
hrouglit from Lliasa (Tibet), and also copper-plate grants from Uajputa- 
na and Guzarat. 

This image of ^lanju Nath, otherwise railed Manju Deva or 
Manju Sree, has been banded over to mo by ono of my European 
friends who secured it through a Lama from Lhasa in Tibet. It is a 
Buddhist deity generally worshipped by ibo Newars of Nepal. 

Tt is stated in the 7th chapter of the Brihal Swayamblinpiiran 
that a sage named Manjusree came from China to the Swayamhhu- 



Fj.ihihititmfi. 
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kslifitra in Nopal aud attained salvation there. He was afterwards 
■worshipped as a god by several trading people who were Bonddhas. 
A full aocount of Manju Nath can be found in the book mentioned above, 
an Ms. copy of which exists in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cm the pedestal of this image, it is inscribed that one Punabanta, 
who WMS a Tiiladhar by caste and an inhabitant of died 

at Lhasa. His living wife, named founded this image of Manju 

Nath ill her own and husband’s name on the 15th Phalgoon of the 913 
Nepali era (i.e., in February, 1823 A.D.). 

The imago has got three heads and six hands. In two of three 
right hands there are— a sword, an arrow, while the third is offering 
aboon. In the three left hands there ai’c — a book in the first, a bow in the 
second, and in the third the foot stalk of a lotus flower which is broken. 

Thm-o is a female figure on the left side of the lap of tliis image of 
Man ju Nath whicli can be presumed to be that of his wife. The two 
figures sitting on the pedestal in a worshipping position are females. 
Their names ami (virtuous mind and merciful mind). 

language of the inscription is a mixture of Sanskrit and Newai’i. 
The latter is a dialect of the hill tribes of Nepal and entirely unconnected 
with the former. The alphabets are also not purely Devanagri nor 
Ncwai’lbut a mixture of the both. 

The imago, it seems to me, is made of gilt brass. The gilding is of 
a high order and is a proof of the antiquity of the image. 

My same European friend gave mo both of these copper-plate 
grant.'s. 

The language of the inscription in plate No. 1 is a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Marwari, and the charaefers are mostly Devanagri and 
occasionally Marwari. The inscription is deeply incised, and legible. 
Its size is 8.j inches by 7 inches. 

The inscription is to the effect that Kubar Durjana Singbajee, son 
of Kubar Guman Singhajee and grandson of Maharao Siva Singbajee 
of Sirohi granted a village named (perhaps) to the shrine of 

for the purpose of establishing a vandara (inn) iu 
connection with his temple to distributo food to the poor. The grunt 
was made on the 5th Aswin of 1897 (Bikrarn’s ora) i.e., in September, 
1843 A.D. — 14 years before the mutiny. 

I found the name of Maharao Siva Singhajee in Hunter’s Gazetteer 
to be the ruler of Sirohi State, who rendered a great deal of help to tbe 
British Government during the mutiny of 1857. It is not improbable 
that be is the man whose name we find in the inscription. Attempts 
are being made through the Governor- General’s agent in Rajputana to 
throw further light on this grant. The inscription has an incorrect 
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1904,3 Papers . 

Sanskrit vei’so at the ond of it; wliiuh, when translated into English, 
runs thus : — “ He who confiscates the land gift made either by himself 
or by someone else, lives in hell as long as tlie sun and moon endure.’’ 

The language of the inscription of the plate No. 2 is a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Guzerati, and the characters arc Devanagri and Guzerati, 
and except in two or three places, are deeply cut and legible. Its size 
is 8| inches by 7J inches. 

The inscription of this plate is to the elfect that one Bai Sree Maha 
Kubar Bai made over a village tianied Merunjeshinagar to the shrine of 
Hadhajeo, whose temple is situated in the Islands of Dvvaraka for the 
same purpose as that of the plate No. 1. The grant was made on the 
7th Magha 1813 (Biki’ain’s era) i.c., January, 1757 A.D. — 4 months be- 
fore tlie battle of Plassey. 

The inscription of this plate also has an incorrect Sanskrit verse at 
the end of it containing 4 lines ; the last two of which say the same 
thing as the plate No. 1; but the first two lines if translated into English 
would be : “ Ho, who protects the land gift made either by himself or 

any one else, lives in heaven as long as the sun and moon endure.” 

The following papers were road : — 

1. Mahals ill Sarkar Lnkhnan. — By H. R. NKvrLr., I.C.S, 

fAbstract.) 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1884 there 
appeared an article by Mr. J. Beames ‘ On the Geography of India in 
the Reign of Akbar,’ in which he dealt with the mahals and sarkars of 
the sulhik of Awadh as recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Mr. Novill is attempting to complete the work of Mr. Beanies. 
The present paper relates only to the sarkar of Laklinau. 

Mr. Nevill rejects the view that Tara Singhaur is now included in 
the pargaud of Daundia Khera. Tara Singhaur ho ideritifies with a 
village called Singhaur Tara on the banks of the Ganges some seventeen 
miles south-east of Daundia ‘TQiora, lying in latitudo 26'’ 3' north and 
longitude 80^ 53' east. Kahanjara is tho village of Khan jar or Kahenjar 
in tho north ol pargana Sareni, in latitude 26^11' north and longitude 
80° 49' east. Lashkar is tho modern village Nisgarh, also in pargana 
Sareni, in latitude 26^ 6' north and longitude 80^46' east. Deorakh is the 
hamlet now called Deorakhar in tho centre of pargana Sareni, Ilaihar 
still gives its name to a small estate in Rai Bareli, in tho north-west of 
pargana Dalman, four miles east of Lalganj. Kumbhi must be fitted 
into the Parwa tahsil of the Unao district, in pargana Mauranwam. 
Lastly, Pingwan or Bangwan is Bangawan in the Sadarpur pargana of 
Sitapur. This clears up the whole geography of the sarkar. 
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Papera. ( AlAUCrf, 

i?. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula^ No. 15. By SiK 
Gkokoe King, K.C.T.E., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., late Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden^ Calcutta^ and Mr. James Svkes Gamble, M.A., 
C.I.E., F.R.S., late of the Indian Forest Department. 

(Abstract.) 

Tho present paper contains practically the completion of the 
account of the large National order liubiaceoi. Owing to an accident, 
it has unfortunately been found necessary to postpone the publication 
of the descriptions of the species of the genus Fsychotria (numbering 
about 45) until the next paper of the present series. A key is her© 
given to the remaining twenty-throe genera of the family, the key to 
tho first tliirty having appeared in the last paper. Tn all 123 species, 
belonging to 22 genera, are now desci*ibed ; and, of these, 47 species are 
believed to be new to Science. 

3. The Buddhist Doctrine of “ Middle Path. By Pandtt Saits 
Chandra ViDYAniiusiTAN, M.A. The paper will not be published. 

(Abstract. ) 

The pandit explains the doctrine of the ‘ middle path ’ from two 
standpoints, ethical and metaphysical. Ethically tho middle path con- 
sists in the avoblanee of tlio two extremes of excessive solf-indulgence 
and excessive self-mortification ; metaphysically it consists in the avoid- 
ance of the two extremes of a belief in tlio reality of tho world and a 
belief in its unreality. The world only appears to exist in virtue of 
conditions or relations. The relations arc of four kinds : the causal con- 
dition as in the relation of the seed to tho germ ; the supporting condi- 
tion as in the relation of fuel to lire ; the condition of succession as 
between prior and posterior events; and the defining condition as in the 
relation of tho eye to colour. 

4. Fjvideures of Slave trade in Moghul Empire. By Mahamahot’A- 

DllYAYA IlAlTATMtASAI) ShA.STKI, M.A. • 

5. Shoulder-headed and other forms of stone implements in the Saufal 
Targanas.—By Rev. P. 0. Bodding. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. Bedding describes five new forms of stone implements found in 
the Santal Parganas. 

1. Some wedge-shaped axes curved in a peculiar manner, the 
upper .side being convex and the other concaNc. 



2. Implements with squar csido edges, which used to be thought 
very rare in India. 

3. A small oblong flat stone, the edge of which has been cut with 
small notches and which has probably done service as a saw. 

4. Perforated stones, all of sandstone. 

5. Tlie ‘shoulder-headed’ celts of chert and sandstone. Some of 
them have two small notches, continuing a lino down along each side of 
the neck down into the body of the stone. These notches are clearly 
marks left by the manufacturer, and show that the neck has been at 
least partially cut. The late Mr. Peal, arguing from tbo resemblance 
between these shoulder-headed celts and a kind of small iron hoe used 
in some Naga villages in weeding tbc hill paddy, assumed that the celts 
were minatui’c hoes. Mr. Podding thinks it equally likely that they 
may have been adzes. The fact that these cherts ar*e found in the 
Malayan peninsula and in Cliota Nagpur does not show that the pre- 
sent inbabitants of the two regions are connected. It shows that in a 
former age the same people have either been living in them, or there 
has been some kind of intercourse between the countries. 

G. Himalayan Summer Storm of September 24lhf 1003, and the 
ireatlicr immediately subsequent to that date in Northern India — By 
C. Lutle, M.A. 

( Abstract.) 

The paper on the Himalayan Summer Storm of September 24th, 
1003, and the weather immediately suhsequent to that date in Northern 
India, is the third of a scries dealing with similar oceuri*ences during 
the past two years. Of these occurrences, which liave been called Hima- 
layan Storms, because they are fijst observed in thp region of the 
Ilim^hiyas, two striking examples belong to tbo monsoon season of 1002, 
and are dealt with in a paper entitled “ Tavo remarkable Rain bursts in 
Bengal.” Two still more remarkal)le examples belong to the monsoon 
season of 1003, and it is the latter of these that is discussed in this paper. 

Extracts are quoted from the Knylishman and Pioneer to show 
the character, of the Aveather in Northern India during the latter 
half of September and the extraordinary change that began in 
Bengal about the 24th September. Father Francotte closed the usual 
Aveokly Aveather report in the Englishman on September 15th with 
the remark — “This year, 1003, there seems therefore to bo greater 
fear for a speedy termination of the rainy period,” and in tlic Pioneer 
of September 28th there occurred the following remark : — “The sky 
is becoming clear all over Upper India and fine weather is uoav pro- 
mised by the Meteorological Depaitment.” 
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Ten days later the Pioneer wrote as follows : On the 2Gth or 27tli 
September the Meteorological Bureau seems to have arrived at the 
conclusion that fine weather conditions were becoming established over 
Upper India just on the eve of one of the most heavy and prolonged 
bursts of rainfall that can ever have been recorded so late in the year. 
Even now the daily telegrams seem to shew no appreciation of the 
extraordinary character of the season, &c.’* 

It is pointed out in the paper that the subordinates of the 
Weather Bureaus who issued tlie warnings thus criticised had no 
alternative on the present system of looking towards the sea region 
to the South of India for all changes in the monsoon rainfall. Also 
that in this as in previous cases of the same kind exceptionally fine 
settled weather prevailed over the southern sea and the Bm y of 
Bengal just before the commencement of the period of heavy rain- 
fall, and that there was no appearance of a cyclonic storm of even 
slight intensity having entered Northern India until the second stage 
of the disturbance. On the other hand it is pointed out that in the 
North of Bengal, at a time when weather was fine in tlio South, 
thunderstorms began and spread southwards over Bengal. They first 
occurred in Assam and the Darjeeling Himalayas on the 23rd or 21th, 
in support of which there is recalled the experience of Puja holiday- 
seekers who left Calcutta in fine weather and found the Darjee- 
ling railway badly breached. The thunderstorms spread southwards, 
and the change occurred in Lower Bengal on the evening of 
the 25tli. A temperaturo tracing is given sliowing the thunder- 
storms of the 25tli and 26th at Calcutta, and the subsecpicnt gradual 
formation of a depression over Lower Bengal. 'Fhis depression was 
most marked on the 29tb, after which it moved westward and recurving 
in Central India towards the United Provinces caused the commence- 
ment of the heavy burst of belated rainfall which called forth the 
criticism of the Pioneer already quoted. 

It has been proved in these papers that such an occurrence as what 
is called a Himalayan storm is followed by remarkable series of depres- 
sions over the north of the Bay, a striking example being the series 
which saved Western India from crop failure in August 1902. On this 
occasion two depressions formed; the first has been already mentioned. 
The second formed a week later, and following an almost identical 
course, maintained the rainfall in the United Provinces. 

Brief quotations are given from the writings of Mr. H. F. Blanford 
and Sir J. Eliot to show that on the system introduced by the latter it 
was impossible to forseo the change which then began, because on that 
system all such changes are initiated over the southern seas, and on this 
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occasion weather remained exceptionally fine for the season in that area. 
Blit Mr. Blanford discovered more than twenty years a^o that to forecast 
rainfall in northern India something more than the report from 
ground-level observatories is wanted. “ What is more especially wanted 
now is a knowledge of the prevailing movements of the higher atmos- 
})heric strata.” Nothing more is known now of these upper atmospheric 
strata than when Mr. Blanford wrote, but in this paper it is maintained 
that the change which began at the end of September last was in the 
upper strata, and that the circumstances of the subsequent rainfall 
could not have been foreseen without a knowledge of these strata — an 
opinion wliich the quotations from Sir J. Eliot’s writings show was, in 
all probability, not shared by him. The paper closes with short tables 
of meteorological statistics showing the progress of the distuibance 
over Bengal up to the commencement of the first depression. The 
tables are arranged, as in previous papers, to show that the same features 
were present as on the occasions therein referred to. 


7. Cyclone of \Wi to Ibth NovemheVy 1903, hi the Buy of BenyuL — 
By C. Littlk, M.A. 

(Abstract.) 

The papex’ on the cyclone of 13th to J5tli November in the Bay 
of Bengal is intended to show the importance of what is called ‘ re- 
t!nrving ’ in the more dangerous cyclones. Charts are given showing 
the ti^acks of two steamers, the ‘ Madura ’ from Calcutta to Rangoon and 
the ‘ Pentakota ’ from Rangoon to Calcutta, and the very curved path 
of the cyclone. The two steamers were on the outer edge of the storm 
at 8 A..M. on the morning of the Ittli, and bcfoio inidnight were involved 
in the central area of hurricane winds — the ‘ Madui a ’ about 5 in the 
afteriToon, the ‘ Pentakota ’ some hours later. The main object of the 
paper is to show that the rules laid down by Sir J. Eliot in the Hand- 
book of Cyclonic Storms are of little assistance in enabling mariners to 
avoid the central area of a cyclone, that is of a severe cyclone, re- 
curving as up-to-date experience shows all severe cyclones to do. Both 
these ships during the 14th moved in a course more likely than any other 
to bring them near the central area, and this is the more striking 
in the case of the ‘ Madura’ whose officers were engaged in a continued 
effort to apply the rules of the Handbook. The course of the ‘ Madura ’ 
on the chart and the narrative quoted in the paper show that those on 
boai'd were unable to allow for recurving until about 6 p.m., when- the 
barometer began to rise and the centre had passed to the east of vessel. 
Th e opinion of the writer is given that this recurving cannot be antici[)at- 
^d and allowed for by coii.sideration of ground-level and sea-level ebser- 
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vatioTiB ; that at sea as on land where recurving is associated with 
striking differences in rainfall distribution, the phenomenon is probably 
connected with the character of the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Quotations are given from the Indian Daily Weather Reviews, in which 
the statements are based strictly on the system introduced by Rir 
J. Eliot, to show that a very inadequte appreciation of the character of 
the storm was possible on that system, and that any warning which 
could have been issued from Simla must have been of a general and ill- 
defined character. The discussion shows that a failure to avoid the central 
area of a cyclone cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, be provided 
against by rules, and tliat until meteorologists have accounted for recurv- 
ing the “ full iutolligeuce of the mariner cannot be made a matter of 
question, as appears to be the case on the front page of the Handbook. 
It is incidentally pointed out that wireless telegraphy is not likely to 
be an aid in storm warning, as experience has shown that it cannot be 
relied on when thunder is occurring — an invariable accompaniment of 
cyclonic weather in the Bay. American Meteorologists have tried it and 
have given it up. They are now going on laying cables between the main- 
land and islands a short distance from the coast. The Telegraph 
Department in India liave stated in their last administration report 
that wireless telegraphy fails when the the atmosphere is electrically 
disturbed. The only apparent method of investigation is that suggested 
by Mr. Blanford more than twenty years ago, a suggestion of enquiry 
into the upper strata which is now the main line of investigation can-iod 
on by the United States Weather Bureau, and a method of (‘m(niry foi 
which the area comprising fjower Bengal and the Noi th of the Bay 
gives every prospect of success. 
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bodies of the Parsees, etc, [With a plan.] Bombay, 1899. S'" 
Presd. by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds 

and Properties, Bombay. 
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Nielsen (Konrad) Die Quail titataverhaltuiflso im Poluiaklappischcu, 
Helsingfors f 1902. 

Sonderabdruck atis den Me^^iolres de la Societe Finno-ougrienne^ XX, 

Presd, by the Societe Finno-ougrienne. 

Niranoistan. a pLotozincograpbed facsimile of a MS. bclouging to 
Shams-ul-UIama Dastur Dr. Hoshangjco Jamaspjoo of Poona. 
Edited, with an introduction and collation with an older Iranian 
MS. in the possession of Ervad Tahmuras D. Anklesaria by Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. Bombay, 1894. 8'' 

Nishikanta Chattopadbyaya. Lecture in Zoroastrianism. Bombay, 
1894. 8° 

Presd. by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds 

and Properties, Bombay. 

Oman (John Campbell) The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India : 
a study of Sadhuism, with an account of Yogis, Sanyasis, Bairagis, 
and other Hindu Sectarians . . . With illustrations by W. 0. Oman. 
London, 1903. 8*^ 

Omont (Henri) Missions archeologiques fran 9 aises en Orient aux 
XVIIe et XVIIIe siecles. Documents publics par 11. Omont. 
2 pts. Paris, 1902. 4® 

Parimiti and Piyalaba. [Manual of Mensuration and Surveying for 
Mondals and Patwaries of Assam.] Shillong, [1903.] 8° 

* Qovernment of Assam, 

Plunket {Hon, Emmeline M.) Ancient Calendars and Constellations 

. , . With illustrations, London^ 1903. 8° 

• 

PrajnXparamita Sutram. [First part of Buddha’s sayings with Hindi 
translation. Edited by Khunnilala Sastrl.] Bareli, [1903.] 8° 

Presd, by the Editor. 

Promatha Nath Mullick, History of the VaisysLS of Bengal. 
Calcutta, 1902. 8® 

Presd. by the Author, 

Rait (Robert S.) The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, first Viscount 
Gough, Field-Marshal . . . With maps and . . . illustrations, 2 vols, 
Westminster, 1903. 8° 

Rakhaldas Ghosh. A Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
etc. Calcutta, 1903. 
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Ramstodt (Q. J.) tJbor die Konjugation des Khalkha — Moiigolischen, 
Helswgforsy 1902. 8^ 

Sonderahdnirk ans den Mhioires de la Societe Finno-ougrienne^ XIX. 

Fresd. by the Societe Finno-ongrienne. 

Ravi Varma, the Indian Artiat. [With coloured plates.] Allahabad^ 
[1903.] 4" 

Romesh 0. Dutt. Speeches and Papers on Indian Questions, 1897 to 
1900. Galcnttay 1902. 8^ 

Rowe (JesS0 Perry) Some Volcanic Ash Beds of Montana. Montana^ 
J903. 8" 

FuUetin of the University of Montana, 

Presd, by the University of 

SayCe (A. H.) The Religious of Ancient Egypt and B.abylonia, etc. 
Kdinhurgh, 1903. 

SEf.ECTiONS from the Satara Rajas and the Peishawas’ Diaries. Pre- 
pared by Rao Bahadur Ganesh Chiranaji Vad. And a General 
Introduction by M. G. Rauado. Salaray [1902, etc.] 8° 

In progress. 

Fresd. by the Government of Indian Home Department. 

Sergi (G.) Gli Arii in Europe o in Asia. Studio etnografico con 
figure e carte. Torino^ 1903. 8^ 

Shafi'Uddin-Ehan. The Kliayaban-i-ajam containing lives of Persian 
poets and abstract of their pactical woiks. First edition. Sadhora, 
[1903.] 8" 

• Historical Series j No. 1. 

Fresd. by the Author. 

Slater (T. E.) The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity, 
certain aspects of Hindu Thought from the Christian standpoint 
...Second an^ revised edition. London^ 100 . 8® 

Spitama Zarathashtra. Text, Translation and Commentary of the 
original speech of Spitama Zarathushtra (yasna 45). By Framroz 
Sorabjee Master. Bombay, 1900. 8'’ 

Fresd, by the Trustees of the Farsee Funchayet Funds 

and FropertieSf Bombay. 

Strachey (Sir John) India: its administration and progress... Third 
edition... enlarged. [With a map.] London^ 1903. 8® 
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Subftl ChCkUdrSi Mitrsb* Isvar Chandra Yidyasagar : a story of his 
life and work*. .With an introduction by K. 0. Dutt. Galcuttaf 

1902. 8^ 

Swynnerton (Rev. Charles) Romantic Tales from the Punjab. With 
illustrations by native hands, etc, Westminstery 1903. 8® 

Talbot (W. A.). Tne Trees, Shrubs, and Woody- Climbers of the 
Bombay Presidency... Second edition. Bombay y 1902. 8° 

Texts about Bodh Gaya and Budha, or Budhagaya— a Hindu Shrine. 
[^Oalcuttaj 1903.] 8° 

Presil. anonymously. 

Tunk (Dr. H. N. van der) Boberapa Tjeritera Malajoe. s*-Gravenhage, 

1903. 8=^ 

Presd. by the KoninkUjk Instituut voor de Taal, — Land-en Volken — 

kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 

Tylor (Edward B.) Primitive Culture : researches into the develop- 
ment of mythology, philosophy, religion, language, art and custom 
. . . Fourth edition, revised. 2 vole. LondoUf 1903. 8'’ 

Velandai Gopala Aiyer. The Chronology of Ancient India. MadraSj 
1901. 8® 

Vidyadhara* The Ekilvali of Vidy^dhara with the commentary, Tara- 
la, 6f Mallinatha and with a . . . notice of manuscripts, introduc- 
tion and . . . notes by K. P. Trivedl. Bombay, 1903. 8® 

Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 63. 

Visbwanath Sahay. Vedas Lost. Books I— -IV. Ajmer, 1903. S'’ 

Presd, by the Author. 

Waddell (L.A.) Report on the Excavations at Pataliputra (Patna), 
the Palibothra of the Greeks. Calcutta, 1903. 8'’ 

Presd. by the Government of Bengal. 

Weber (Carl Otto) The Chemistry of India Rubber, ... With . . 
plates and . . . illustrations, etc. London, 1902. S'* 

Whigham (H. J.) The Persian Problem, An examination of the 
rival positions of Russia and Great Britain in Persia, with some 
account of the Persian Gulf and Bagdad Railway . . . With maps 
and illustrations. London, 1903. 8® 
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Wildeman (E'mile de) Notices sur des plantes utiles on int^ressantes 
do la flore du Congo. Bruxellesy 1903. 8° 

Puhlicatiofi de VPltut Independant du Congo. 

Presd. hy VEtat IndSpendant du Congo. 

Wilhelm {Dr. Eugene) and Bomonji Byramji Patel, Khan Bahadur. 
Catalogue of Books on Iranian Literature published in Europe and 
India, etc. Bombayj 1901. S'" 

' ■ On the use of Beef’s Urine according to the 

precepts of the Avesta and on similar customs with other nations. 
Bombay^ 1889. 8^ 

Presd. by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds 

a7id Properties^ Bombay. 

Wilson (0. R.) A Note on the English Chiefs at Balasor in the Bay of 
Bengal, 1033-1650. [Calcutta,'] 1903. 8° 

Note on the Episcopal Residence in Calcutta, 1824- 

1849. Calcutta, 1903. 8^^ 

Presd. by the Author. 

WilSOn-Carmichael (Amy) Things as they are. Mission work in 
Southern India, etc. [Illustrated.] London, 1901. 8*^ 

Zand-I-V6human Tasht. The Text of the Pahlvi Zand-i-Vohuman 
Yasht, with transliteration and translation into Gujratl, and Oujrati 
translation of the Pahlvi ^lino-i-Khirad, with notes by KaikobM 
Adarbad Dastur Nosherwan. [Poo7ia, 1899.] 4® 

Zendavbsta — Gathas. a Study of the five Zaratlmshtrian — Zoroastrian. 

^Giith^s, with texts and translations, also with the Pahlavi transla- 
tions for the first time edited with collation of manuscripts, and 
now prepared from all the known codices, also deciphered, and for 
the first time translated in its entirety into a European language, 
with Neryosangh’s Sanskrit text edited with the collation of five 
MSS., and with a first translation, also with the Persian text 
contained in Codex 12** of the Munich collection edited in trans- 
literation, together with a commentary, being the literary apparatus 
and argument to the translation of Gathas in tho XXXIst volume 
of the Sacred Books of the East, by L. IT. Mills. Pts. I-IV, 
Yasna XXVIII, XXXIV, XLIII-LI, LIII. Leipzig, 1891, 8" 

ZsNDAYfiSTA. — Vendidad. Tho VendidM. A new edition, prepared by 
Ervad Eduljee Kersaspjeo Antia, etc. Bombay, 1901. 8° 
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Zendavesta.— The Zand i Javit Sheda DM; or the Pahlavi yoi 
sion of the Avesta Vendid^d , . . Edited, with . . . appendices o: 
the history of Avesta literature, by Darab Dastur Peshotan San 
jana. Bombay^ 1895. 8® 

Presd, hy the Trustees of the Parses Punchayet Funds 

and Propertiesj Bombay, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


(lb’ I'HK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

July and y^uGusr, 1904. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 6th July, 1904, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice F. E. Pauoiter, B. A., I. C.S., President, 
in tlie chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Mr. R. P. Ashton, Dr. J. 0. Bose, Mr. I. U. Burkill, Ur. T. IT. 
Holland,, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, Kumar Ramessur 
Maliah, Mr. II. H. Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoora, Ur. P. C. Ray, Captain 
L. Rogers, I.M.S,, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, Mahatnahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. B. 
Vredenburg, Lieut. -Col. J. H. Tull Walsh, I.M.S. 

Visitors : — Pandit Viiidhyesvariprasad Dube, Mr. L. L. Permor and 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were road and confirmed. 

Seventy-seven presentations were announced. 

Maulavi Sayid Aulad Hasan, Mr. C. A. 0. Streatfeild, Mr. W. S, 
Talbot, Mr. A. P. Charles, Mr. Muhammad Rafiq, Mr. Brajendra Kath 
De and Mr. R. 0. Lees were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers. 


Dr. G. A. Grierson was ballotted for and elected an Honorary 
Membei’. 


01 Announcements. [July, 

Tt was announced that Mr. A. Garrett had expressed a wish to 
withdraw fiom the Society. 

The President announced that Captain L. Rogers, had been 

appointed to serve on tho Finance Coininittee, in the place of Mr. J. 
Bathgate, resigned. 

The President announced that the Council had appointed Babu 
Asutosh Dhar as cashier in the place of Babu Nritya Gopal Basra, 
retired on pension. 

The General Secretary read tho following circular letter from 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hiirtel, relative to Popuhir Chants used at feasts or 
ofK(jiaI ceremonies, and stated that the Council had resolved to take up 
the subject in coniiectiou with Journal Part III : — 

Leipzig, le 19 Mars 1904. 

Monstkur, 

Le chant pent ctro considore coranao Poxpression la plus parfaito 
do ritmo d’uu people. Lo mouvement actuel de la civilisation et de la 
science, qui tend h rapproclier lea diverses nations, s’ost fait sontir 
dans retude do la musiquo comme dans d’autres domaines, et 1 on 
s^%per9oit chaque jour davantago de I’interet qu’offre Toxamen cora- 
paratif dcs chants populaires et nationaux. C’ost ainsi quo PEmpereur 
d’Allcmagne a fait rassembler les chants populaires allomands, autri- 
chiens et suisscs. C’est uiio tentative qu'il serait utile de poursuivre, 
cn I’etendant a tons les pays et a toutes les races. Nous iuspirant de 
cetto idee, nous nous proposons de constituer un recueil des chants 
nationaux de tons lea pays, qui ne serait plus une simple compilation 
comme on eii a si souveut essayc, mais qui s^attacherait d retracer 
riii.stoiro du texto ct de la musique do chaque hymne. Un recueil 
histoihiue ainsi con^u pormettrait d’embrasser d’un seul coup d’oeil 
non sculoraent chaque chant national dans son developpemont isole, 
mais encore lo role actuel de la musiquo populaire dans Thistoire 
universelle. Nous avons charg6 do la partio scientifique de cetto 
entrepriso Monsieur le Dr. H. Abort, do I’Universite de Hallo 
('Allemagno), qui est avantageusement connu par ses travaux sur 
rhistoiro de la musique allemando, grecquo ct italienne. 

Etaiit donne lo puissant interet que presen tent vos hymnos na- 
tionaux, nous nous pormettons do vous prior do bien vouloir nous 
donner : 

1° le texto de votre hymne national ou des chants populaires 
ayant uno porteo patriotiquo (executes dans les fetes et ceremonies 



I90i.] Loan of certain Portrait/}, to the Victoria Memorial Mali, 65 

ofiicielles), e6 la traduction soit en fx'au 9 ais, en auglais) en allomaud, 
en italieu ou en espagnol ; 

2° la musiqno do cet liymne dans la formo usitee clioz voua. Dans 
le cas ou il exisfceraifc, a coto de redition pour chant avcc accoinpagno- 
mont d’un instrument, uiio autre avec accompagnemont d’orcliostrc ou 
pour oroliostre seul, cefcto deruiere nous scrait egalemcnfc bicnvenii(3, 
l)es editions iniprimees, lorstjii’il y en a, sout preferables aux copies. 
Nous vous serious I’econuaissants de nous les envoycr, av^ec facture, 
ou de nous indiquer radresse de reditour ; 

3^ riiistoire du toxto ct do la musiquo : nom de Taiiteur ct dii 
coiiipositeiir ; les circonstanees politiques ou sociales dans les(pielles 
les chants furoiit composes, ct le sort qu’ils out cu depuis lour publi- 
cation. 

Nous vous prions de bion vouloir nous fournir cos rcnscigncinents 
dans rune ou Tautre des principales langucs europeeiinos inentioimees 
ci -dess us. 

Nous osons esperer quo vous voudrez bicn nous aitlor a etro aiisst 
complets que possible, et quo vos bonnes indications nous pornnitl joni 
do fairo a vos chants natio7iaux la place qui lour revicut dans un 
ouvrage comme celui que nous ])reparons. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur, avec nos remercimeufcs aiiticipos, Fas- 
suranco do iiotre consideration distiugueo. 

Bueitkopf & HArtel. 

Pri^ro d’adresser lea commnnications S,MonsienrIe Dr. II. Albert, h, I’Uniyeralle 
de Ilftlle a. Saalo (AlletnagneJ, Richard Wagner- Strasao 20. 

The proposal to lend certain portraits and other objects of interest 
to tho Victoria Memorial Hall for public exhibition there, of which 
intimation had already been given by circular to all members, was 
brought up for final disposal. Tho votes of tho members were laid on 
the table and tho President requested any members who had not ex- 
pressed their opinion to take the present opportunity of filling in 
voting paper. Five such papers were filled in and with tho 154 rotiirn- 
ed by members were scrutinized. The President appointed Messrs. 
T. H. D. La Touche and It. P. Ashton to bo scrutineers. The Scruti- 
neers reported as follows : — 

For 127. 

Against 31. 

Carried. 
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Yogesa Chandra Sastree, Exhibition of an image of Jvara, [July, 

Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree exhibited an image of Jvara (the 
god of fever). 

This is the imago of Jvara (god of fever). This deity is com- 
monly known in India by the name of Jvarasnra and is worshipped by 
the Hindus when epidemic fever sets about in the country. 

This image, like that of Manju Nath, a Buddhist deity which I 
exhibited here before, has got three heads, having three eyes on each, 
six arms ; but it differs from that deity in respect of its legs which 
are three in number. In three of its right hands there are — an 
arrow in the first, a battle-axe in the second, and a mace in the third. 
In the three left hands thei’e arc — a bow in the first, a rope in the 
second, and a pitcher in the third. 

The use of these weapons, as it is generally known, is that when 
a person falls a victim to Jvara, ho (gvara) binds him (victim) with his 
rope and beats him with his mace and cuts the victim’s veins with his 
axe, after which he takes away the victim’s blood in his pitcher. If the 
person try to run away he (Jvara) shoots him with his arrow. 

As to the origin of this deity it is stated in most of the Piirans and 
in Charaky 8*usrat and other works of the Hindu medical science, that 
Jvara originated from the breath of liudra who was angry at having 
been insulted by Baksha^ the father-in-law of 8'iva, 

This version of the origin of Jvara may be considered irrational 
and unscientific at the first sight ; but if carefully considered it would 
appear that the scientific and most rational explanation is involved in 
the very conception of ic. Jvara is commonly defined by all the 
uosologists to be the heat of the body caused by irascible state of 
the three humours, viz.^ wind, bile and phlegm. Moreover, every 
one, when angry, conceives heat in his body, which also is a sort of 
(Jvara or fever). Hence it is obvious that the primary cause of Jvara 
fever) is anger as has been stated in the Purans. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Totemism among the Khonds — By J. E. Friend-Pereira, B.A. 
Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 

2, On a neio Scirpns from Beluchistan and certain of its allies, — By 
J. R. Drummond, B.A., I.C.S. 



190i.] General Meeting for Angnsi 1904. G7 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd August, 1904, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice F. E. Parqiter, B.A., LC.S., President, in 
the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. J. Bathgate, Mr. I. H. Biirkill, Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. 
D. Hooper, Mr. T. D. La Touche, Mr. H. H. Maun, Mr. C. Michio, 
Mr. C. S. Middlcmiss, Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, Major D. Prain, I.M.S., 
Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yogc.sa Chandra Sastree, Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredonburg, 
Mr. J. Wyness. 

Visitors : — Mr. N. Annandale, Mr. L. L. Fermor, and Mr. J. 
McNeil. 

Tho minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty- eight presentations were announced : — 

Mr. D. B. Parasnis, Major W. J. Bythell, R.E. and Mr. L. Leigh 
Fermor were ballottod for and elected Ordinary Members. 

It was announced that Mr. E. V. Gabriel has expressed a wish to 
withdraw from tho Society. 

Tho President announced that Mr. R. 0. Lees had been elected 
a member of tlio Council in the place of Mr. C. R. Wilson, resigned. 

Ik^r. E. Vredenburg exhibited specimens of fossil oysters and other 
marine shells obtained from excavations in Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Mr. G. B. Pilgrim exhibited specimens of Pleistocene fossil bones 
obtained at about 80 feet below tho Gauges river at Allahabad. 

Tho following papers were read : — 

1. The Later ALughals Z' 1707 ’1803). —By William Irvine, I.C.S., 
(retired). 

(Abstract.) 

This paper is a continuation of Mr. Irvine’s articles on the Later 
Moghuls. It narrates the events during the short reigns of Rnfia-d- 
Darajat and Rafia-d-Daulah, who were set up as puppet kings in 1719 
A.D. by tho Sayyids after the assassination of Farrukhsiyar. The 



68 Papers, [August, 1902.] 

narrative is carried np to the beginninp^ of the reign of Mahammad 
Shah. 

2. On JDioscorea hirmamca — a new species from Burma, and two 
allied species, — By Major D. Prain, I.M.S., and I. H. Burkill. 

(Abstract.) 

A common wild yam of Burma is described under the name of 
Dioscorea birmanica. An ally from South-West China is described 
under the name of B. yannanensis^ and reference is made to a plant of 
Pciak which also seems to bo allied. 

3. Busot : An ancient Eastern Medicine. — By David Hooper. 

(Abstract.) 

Rusot, identified with the Lykiou of the ancient Greeks, is an ex- 
tract of the wood of several species of Berboris. Several examples 
preserved in the Indian Museum have been chemically examined, and 
are found variable iii the amount of berberine and other matter which 
they contain. 

4. Notes on the Khasis^ Syntengs and allied Tribes inhabiting the 
Khasi and Jaintia mils District in Assam, — By Major P. R. T. Gurdon, 

LA, 

(Abstract.) 

The general appearance and mode of life of these tribes is described. 
They are matriarchal, the youngest daughter inheriting from the 
mother, or failing daughters, the youngest niece, or again failing 
daughters and nieces, the youngest female cousin. They propitiate the 
spirits of departed ancestors by sacrifice, and worship them by me- 
morial stones. Tlie K basis are divided into clans named after 
natural objects (totems app.arontly not now worshipped). They marry 
in strict exogamy, the husband remaining of little account : he visits 
his wife for many years in her mother’s house ; he never becomes ad- 
mitted into his wife’s clan ; divorce is easy, and the women enjoy con- 
siderable freedom in their sexual relations. It is remarkable that the 
sex of the Supremo Being is not definite in the ideas of these people, 
and that with their matriarchy in their worship, they call on spirits of 
both sexes, viz,, the primeval ancestress of the family, the maternal 
great-uncle, and the great-grandfather. The birth, marriage, divorce, 
death and other ceremonies are described, and an account of the me- 
morial stones given. 
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„ mbspicata, 14, 16 I 

„ Wallichii, 17, 18 ; 

Euelsholfzin hachinenek, 295 
Etdnphia, 190 

,, Oampbcllii, 19(> i 

Eumusa Nagensium, 21 ' 

Eupyrena glabra, 54 I 


I Emvehera. 64 

I Fimhriufylit: macYfnntuiyi, 140 
Onrdinun iigidn, fO 
(Unnlni uip'^is, 48, (13 

,, longift hn, 64- 
ik'n}‘h iJd , 5i% 1(_)2 

d u c ) 103 
^ „ InaniftLsn, 102 
,, nirlntKictnpa, 102, 103 
,, fnlosa, 102, 1('3 
,, reni for nils, 102, 103 

i^rortecliviiii 102, 104 
(ioum, 200 

,, rhitum, 201 

,, ( Sicvcrsin) rui nndijolhtm, 201 

•j iy sikkiincnse, 200 

aindwlus, 1 15 
( Ion I'tflialiinius, 192 

(Infjilhii, 102 
(hirtlnrdn, 18, 52 

Biunonis. 54 
, , Fi n 1 n yso n i n n a . 54 

,, niissutrus, 51 

peduncularis, 54 
, f^pcciosu. 52 

(hfin'iitpspo} III, 108 

„ nnunnuila, 108 

Curlisii 108 
„ neglect iL 106, 108 
'iikkiinensia, 108 
Oynoclithodes, 40, 9J 

5, r<jn(icr(/,U2 

M var. 92 

fnacroph glia, 02 
„ i^iibUmccolnla, 92 

Hahenarut, 19(> 

,, diphylla, 190 
llKDERK/ii, 24 
Helospora jlnvcsi evs, 54 
Jhimholdtia. 200 

,, Bourddloni, 200 

,, dcciirrens, 200 

Hydnophytum, 50, 101 

,t fonnicarium, 101 

„ montanum, 102 

JByptianthera rha^nnoides, 60 
Ixora, 48, 70, 83 
„ alba, 80 
„ amwna, 80, 81 
„ arhoresceiis, 82 
„ arguta, 7l, 74, 76 
,, attenuata, 134 
„ Bandhuca, 76 
„ blanda, 80 
„ Brunonis, 71, 72 
„ canja, 77 
„ coccinea, 71, 75, 80 
concinna, 72, 81 
„ congesta, 7l, 76 
„ coriacea, 82 
,, crocata, 80 
„ densa, 80 
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I»orn diverts I folia, 72, 83 

„ elUptica, 82 
„ fulgen^. 11,70,78, 

„ grande folia^ GO, 71, 

,, var. arhore^cens^ 82 
„ ,, ,, conacpa, 82 

,, „ „ gigayitea, 82 

„ ,, Knrzxana, 71, 83 

,, grand ijlora, 70 
„ Grijjv.liii, 76 
n „ knin}! IS, 7i, 79 
„ incai iiata, 76, 80 

,, Kin<;''toiiiy 71, 73, 74 
,, Kio zeana, 83 
„ Lohi u, 71,76, 78, 79 
,, ,, var. angustifolia, 79 

,, lon(jifuH(i, 69 
,, mart ojdnjUn, 69 
„ mac ro>>iph(m , 82, 83 
„ merguensis, 71, 72, 73 
,, „ V5ir. cnrtisii, 73 

„ mvltihraateatn, 71, 74 
,, no iirleijloi a, H.'j 
,, nigricans, 75 
,, ,, var. argutftf 75 

,, ohovata, 76 

„ opacfl, 71,77 
,, paniculata, 84 
„ Pavel fa, 84 
„ 71, 77, 78, 83 

„ propin qua, 70 
„ rosea, 80 

* „ Scortechinii, 71, 80 
„ Uricta, 7l, 80 
„ iomeutosn var. glahrcscens, 86 
„ unduLata, 71, 76 
Jasminufn hirsutum, 63 
Knoxia, 48 

„ corymhosu, 57 
,, exserta, 67 
,, mollis, 67 

„ stricta, 57 

„ sumatrensis, 57 
„ teres, 67 
^ umhellata, 57 
LABIATiE, 20, 206 
Lasianthus, 60, 106, 113,121, 122 
« „ angnstifolius, 110, 120 

„ appressus, 108, 121, 122 

„ attenuatus, 108, 121 

„ Iracteatus, 113 

„ chinensis, 109, 124 

„ constrictus, 108, 109, 117 

# ,, f.orinceus, 109, 123 

« „ coronatus, 108, 120 

„ crinitus, 114 

# „ Curtisn, 110, 128 

„ cyanocarpus 107, 113, 116 

i} » var. suhsessilis, 113 

„ densifolius, 108, 122 

II 11 var. calycina, 122 

II II „ latifolwy 123 


Lasianthus ellipticns, 108, 1 18 

• „ ferriigineus, 110, 130 

• II fdifonnis. 111, 131 

11 ), v;tr bract eata, 131 

n „ jiavicans, 108, 116 

,» „ var subglahra, 116 

„ gracilis, 111, 132 

„ Gri^thii, 107, 111 

» „ var. I at ihr act eata, 112 

^ „ Ilarccyanus, 110, 129 

n n var. longifolia, 130 

„ tnnequalis, 107, 114, 120 

„ Kurzii, 108, 119, 120 

„ hevicaulis, 113 

,, longifolius, 108, 116 

^ ,, Inculus. Ill, 129, 132 

,, Maijigani, 111, 126, 132 

^ ,, malacceni>is, 109, 124 

n ,, montanns, 110, 127 

^ „ ncrvostis, 110,129 

^ ,, ohlongns. IK), 127 

,, oculus-Caii, 113 

^ ,, perakensis, K 0, 126 

« „ pergamaceu,s, 109. 123 

,, ptlosus, l07, no. 115 

« viiY.angastifolius, 109, 
115 

„ „ ,, glabra, 115 

^ „ pseudoducidus, 110. 128 

„ ptcrospermus, 109, 125 

,, rhinoceiotis, K'7, 114 

n „ Ridleyi, 107, 115 

,, rohustus, 109, 123 

„ Roxhurghii, 113 

n „ scahridus, 107, 111 

« ,, scalariformis, 111, 131 

„ setosus, 116 

• „ singaporensis, 108, 117 

,, stipuliiris, 107, 112 

« „ suh-xnipqualis, 108, 116, 120 

• „ subspicatus, 108, 118 

„ sylvestris, 127 

„ tomcntosus, 110, 130 

„ Wallichi, 122 

„ Wightianus, 109, 125 

• ,i Wrayi, 1( 8, 119 

Lasiostoma formicarium, 102 
Layia, 45 

Lecanorchis, 190 

„ japonica, 191 
„ javanica, 191 
„ malaccensis, 191 
Leguminosa, 199 
Lettsomia, 19 

„ sphxrocephala, 19 

Ly codon stria tus, 208 
Lytorhynchus Maynardi, 208 
„ ridgewayi, 208 
Maerodisca, 45 

Malacochwte, 139, 141, 142, 148, 144, 145 
„ UttoraliSf 140, 144 
„ pectinata, 139, 148, 144 
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Malaxidk^, 189 
Melanophidium punctatum, 208 
Metnecylon paucijiorum^ 61 
Mephitidea attenuafa, 122 
,, cyanocarpa, 113 
,, rhinocerotis , 114 
„ rhinozerotiSf 113 
„ sp. 100, 117 
,, stipulnria, 113 
„ vevosu^ 126 
Mesonat 20 

„ chinensis^ 21 
,, prunMoidea, 21 
• „ ap. Tiov. 21 
Mesoptera, 48, 63 

„ Mninguyi, 63 

Hicrostyliti, 189 

„ Cnrdoni, 189, 190 

„ IchoKinrin^ 190 

„ WoHuhii, 190 

Monotbopka;, 205 
Morinda, 49, 86, 88, 89 
„ hrocteata. 87 

„ citrifolia, 86 

„ „ vMr, elliptica^ 87 

41 ,, lacvnosa^ 86, 87 

„ Fadavonij 88 

,, rigidity 86. 87 
,, scmidens, 88 
„ speciosa, 90 
„ tetravdra, 88 
,, umbclhitn^ 86, 88 
„ ,, var. Ridleyi, 88 

,, „ ,, Scortechiniij 88 

Musa^ 21 

„ glancn, 22 
„ Nagensinm^ 22 
,, paradisiacn, 22 
,1 ,, seminifera, 

var, pruinosa^ 22. 
n ,, (Eumusa) Nagensium, 21 
Kelitris JamhosellUj 54 
Nrottie,®, 190 
Nictanfhes hirsuta, 63 
NosemUf 20, 21 

„ capitatunif 20, 21 

it „ var. javanica, 21 

,, prunelloides, 21 
„ ionkinevfie, 21 
Obchidace,®, 189 
OrmosiUy 45 

„ gracilis, 46 

„ robusta, 45 

„ striata, 45, 46 

„ tavoyana, 46 

„ travancorira, 46, 46 

„ yunnanensiSf 45,46 

Obobanc'Hackje, 205 
Pxderia , 60, 95 
„ harbulata, 98 

„ fcBtida, 06, 97, 08 

„ ternnta, 100 


Psederia tetrandra, 92 
), tomentosa, 96 
)i „ var. glabra, 97, 98 
„ verticellata, 96, 97 
Palisota, 146 
PANACEiE, 24 
Pavetta, 49, 83 
„ alba, 84 

„ aristatn, 66 

„ Bandhiica, 76 
„ Bru'no7iis, 72 

„ canesce7is, 85 

,, cei'benieJoUa, 68 
„ coccinea, 76 

„ covgesta, 76 

,, PiTilnysoniana, 84 
„ grncilijinut, 84 

„ humilis. 84, 85 

,, incarjwta, 76 

„ indicn, 84 

it it var. glabra, 84 

a a V polyantha, 84 

„ Lobbii, 78 

,, lovgifolia, 69 

„ rnollis, 85 

„ navcleijlora, 84, 85 
„ opaca, 78 

„ petiolaris, 84 

„ polyantha. H4 

„ Rothiana. 84 

„ snlicrfolia, 79 

„ tornenfosa, 85 

„ velutinn, 85 

„ villosrt, 85 

„ iacber;i>folia, 67, 68 
Phragmatfecia, 25 
Plectronia didyina, 62 
„ glabra, 61 

„ horrid a, 59 

„ parvifolia, 59 

„ pancijinra, 59 

Polyozus latifoUa, 135 
Polyphragmon flavesrens, 54 
„ sessile, 56 
Potentilla, 201 

„ piirpurea, 201 

„ Sibhaldi, 201 

„ sikhimensis, 201 

Prismatomeris, 49, 90 

„ nlhidijlora, 90, 91 

,, subsessilis, 90, 91 

Pseudixora, 64 

„ truncata, 61 

Paeudocerastes per situs, 211 
Psychotria, 47, 60, 92, 133, 134 
„ ambigua, 134 

„ curvifolia, 134 

„ herhacea, 103 

„ ' lurida, 134 
„ ophioryloides, 134 
„ rostratn, 136 

„ tetrandra, 134 
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Piydrax dicoccoSj 62 
jPterolepiSj 141, 143 

„ scirpoideSf 141, 143 

Pyrus, 203 
„ foliolosuy ‘204 
„ granulosa, 204 
„ Oriffi^thii, 204 
„ Khasiana, 204 
„ {Sorbus) Kurziif 203 
Rennellia, 40, 80 

# „ panicnlata, 89 

,, spcciosa, 89 

„ n var. elongata, 90 

Bosa, 201 

„ hracteata, 202 
„ Collettii, 203 
II gignntea, 203 
„ indica, 203 

„ involucrata, 201, 202, 203 
11 ,, var. glabra, 202 

1 ) „ „ parvifolia, 202 

„ Lyellii, 201, 202, 2o3 
„ microcarpa, 203 
„ moschata, 202 
,, palustris, 202 
„ pubesrens, 202 
Rosackjc, 200 
Roxhurghia, 42 

„ gloriosa, 41 

„ gloriosoides, 41, 42 

II ,, var. minor, 42 

„ japonica, 40 

„ javaiiica, 42 

,, moluccana, 41 

„ sessilifolia, 40 

„ Stemona, 41 

„ viridijlora, 41 

RoxBURoniACR.¥;, 39 
RuBiACgiE, 47, 60, 61, 81, 92, 113, 134 
Saccopetalum., 192 

,, longijiorum, 192 

Saprosma, 60, 98 
^ ,, glomerulatum, 98 

II ,1 var. angustifolia, 

99 

n Ridleyi, loo 

• „ Scortechinii, 98, 99 

„ iernatum, 98, 100 

SciRPfii£, 139 

Scirpus, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 147 

„ ardbicusy 143 
I, halearicus, 140 
Rrayiiy 141 

campestroidesy 139, 140 
„ J^csprauxii, 141 

,1 ^^i^honimy 146 

„ fimhriatus, 143 
„ fimbrigetus, 138 , 139 , 140 , 141 , 
143 , 144 

I, grossuBy 146 
11 Jatora, 141 


Scirpus Kysoor, 146, 147 
„ lacustrisy 138, 111 
„ litoraliSy 137, 138, 140, 141, 142 
143, 144, 145, 140, 147 
„ maritimus, 138, 148 
I, Meyenii, 141, 142 
„ mucronatuSy 140 

,i pectinatus, 139, 140, 141, 142, 

143, 144, 146, 146, 147 
„ Philippiy 141 ‘ ^ 

yy plumosus, 139, 111 142, 144,1146, 
147 

„ pterolepisy 141, 143 
„ 7'ipariusy 143 

„ subulatusy 137, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 146 

„ triquelevy 138, 143, 144 
„ vnlidus, 142 
^ „ WardianuSy 147 
SieversiOy 201 

„ el alum, 201 

„ rotnndifolmm, 201 

„ sikkimense, 200 
Silybura madurensis, 208 
„ myliendnc, 208 
Siphonodon, 198 

„ celastrincuSy 198 

Sorbus Kurzii, 2’ 3 
Spermacocc, 49, 93 

„ angustifolia, 95 

„ arficulnris, 94 

„ nvann, 94 

„ exsertay 57 

„ Jllinay 96 

„ Onrdneri, 95 

„ hirta, 94 

,, hispida, 93 

„ lasiocarpa, 95 

„ longicauhsy 94, 95 

,, pusilla, 95 

„ riwwssissima, 94 

„ scaberrima, 93, 94 

„ scnhra, 94 

„ stricta, 93, 95 

„ sumatrensisy 67 

„ teres y 57 

„ triandra, 96 

„ tubulariSy 94 

Stemona, 39, 40, 44 

„ Burkina, 40, 43, 44 

„ Ourtisii, 40, 41, 42, 44 
„ gloriosoides, 41 

„ Orifjithiana. 39, 40, 42, 43, 44 
I) japonica, 40, 44 

„ javanica, 40, 42, 44 

„ Kurzii, 40, 42, 44 

„ ' minor, 40, 42, 44 

„ moluccana, 40, 41, 44 

,, sessilifolia, 40, 44 

^ „ sp. nov. 42 

• „ tubero8ay.40y 41, 42, 44 
Bterculia, 192 
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Sterculia coccinen^ 193 
„ Kingii, 

„ Iw.vis^ 1 93 
„ Boxhurghii, 193 
Sterculiack^, 192 
Stichoneurnn, 39, 43, 44 

„ itie7nhra7iaceu7n, 43, 44 
Stoliczkaia horneni<is, 209 
„ Khasie^uU, 209 

STRIATiE, 45, 40 
Stylocoryna^ (54 


n pentingenuis, 08 

), trv7iCota, 61 

Wet era^ 66, 67, (58 
SYLVATICiB, 145 

Taphrometopum liveolatniUy 210 
Tarennuy 64 
Terminalia, 2(t4 


), huriunvicuy 204 

), Cotnppa^ 205 

TimoninSf 48. 53, 54 

,, Finlay aonin'na^ 54 

,, JJni'e.^cens, 54 

,1 J«7i/6oi?e//a, 53, 56 

>» VHr. Finlaysonianaf 

54 

# ,, laxvs, 53, 56 

« ,, rnalatrpnfiis, 53, 56 

,, Bvniphii. 53, 55, 57 

# ,, 53, 54 

Trach isch i v rn fit scum , 208 
Trevesia palmata^ 24 
Tribrachya^ 89 
Triosteum hirtmtum, 118 
Trisciadia iruncata^ 51 
Tupidarithua, 24 


TYPHLOPIDiE, 207 
Typhlops acufus, 208 
„ diardiiy 2o7 
Unona, 192 » 

„ priFCox, 192 
Ubopeltii)J5, 208 
VANDKiE, 190 
Vangueria ? atroiwidifif 61 
ft dicocca^62 

II spinosa, 62 

VlPERID^, 211 
Webei'a, 48, (>4 
# ,, Cttitisii, 66, 67 

„ cymosoy 62 
„ giumdifoLia, 65, 68 
„ longifolin 65, 68, 69 
,, maciopliyllu, (>8 
1 , odoratu, 65, 68 
,, „ var. pubeiiceny, 68 

„ BidleyifViTi 6 () 

,, slelhildla, 65 

„ truvcntaf 51 

,, Wallicliiiy 65, 66, 67 
^ „ Wrayi, 65, 69 

jjj „ Tappii, ()6, 70 

*Woodhui ma, 23 

„ pendnhjlnra, 23 
Xylophis stcnffihynchus, 208 
Zamenis atnceps, 209 
,, diadcma, 208 

„ Karelinii. 209 

,, 7'hodornchiSf 209 
Zeuzeruy 25 

„ cofl'eiEy 26 

Zwaardekrtmia luriduy 134 
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Agamid.®, 13, 19 
Anopheles, 48. 50, 61, 53 

,, Barhirost7'iSy 49, 50 
„ CuhcifacieSy 49 
„ FuliginosuSy 49, 50, 52 
„ Lisloni, 41, 49, 50, 61, 62, 63 
,1 Bos^eiy 49, 60, 61, 52 
„ Sinensis, 49, 60 
Aphaniotis fusca, 19 
Calotes andamnnensiSf 13, 18 
„ cristotellus, 18, 19 
„ juhatvs, 18, 19 
„ liolepis, 18 
„ mystaceus, 13, 18 
,, ophiomachus, 20 
„ versicolor, 12, 13, 18, 20 • 
Dibamus novie-gnineXf 20 
Dioscorea, 1, 2, 3, 6 

„ QCerifolia, 2, 7 

t }» var* Bosthorniif 6 

„ Batatas, 11 


Dioscorea birmanica, 2 
,, Buergeri 11 
„ „ var. enneaneura, 11. 

„ deltoidea, 2, 4, 6, 6, 7 ' 

,, deltoides, 6 

f, enneaneura, 2, 11 

„ japonira, 11 

„ nipponica, 2, 8, 9 

* „ panthnica, 2, 6 

„ Prazeri, 2, 4, 5 

, quinqueloba, 2, 7, 8, 9 

,, saliva, 10 

„ septemloha, 2, 8 

* „ sikkimensis, 2, 3, 4, 6 

„ tenmpes, 2, 10, 11 

* „ Yokusai, 2, 9, 10, 11 
Draco, 20 

Qecko monarchus, 15 
„ stentoTf 12, 14, 15 
, verticillatus, 12, 14, 16 
Qbckonid®, 12 
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(hhyra muhlaUi, 12 , U, 15, 19 
GonatocUs^ 13, 14, 17 
M 13 

• „ iindeimnii, 12, J3, 16, 30, 21 

n [jractlis, 21 

?• hmnei, 21 

» kundintius, 13, 15, 16, 21 

kendaHii^ 13 
,, ntarmoraiutt^ 21 

•) 'inch'll i, 21 

Gvnymrphdlu’i hornfie7is{A, 19 
,, humt'i, 18 

„ vsf/^cr/s/(i/„s, 13, IS 20 

G tpn noddct iflus^ 14 ’ 

- U;e, 15 

j- oAf/.S/P/lsis-, 13 

I) <lh.-y^ 15 

M tnarmoratuf^, 13, 1 1, 15,2] 

)' fx'yuensLs^ 15 

;• pfilchcUiiii^ 15 

M Tnhulus, 12, l;j, 14. 20 

'■ LO/'uujal 15 

Hemid'iGhjlut, hownnyn^ 15 
,, hrookii, 15 

Ilatuviridif!^ 15 

, 12, J 1, 15 
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I Heymdactyhis yaniotii, 15 
)> leschenauliii^ 

$y platyurus, 15 

« s^ibtnedroidca, 15 

hepidodnriyhis ceylnneftsi<(, 15 

M luqahris^ 12, 14, 15 
•jyyoKoma mact'otynipanurn, 13. 19 
)» macxilnhm, 13, 19 
1, olimicpxm^ 13, 19 

Mahiim nniltifannutaf 13, 19 
M (ytleri, 13, 19 
3/ms- muACiilus, 17 
l^hehxima^ 14 

it midaynaru^iae, 12, 14 20 

>1 Cf'pedianuyn, 14 

Phyllodaclylu,^ hnmianicus, 15 
PhjchoioQH humalocephahm !*> 15 

16,22 ’ ’ " 

M hursfieldii^ 16, 22 

Phytidocei'da aaroondami, 20 
S<iN('u>^j, 13, 19 
Spathoscalohotpif mutdatus, 15 
^tpxiophox'a^ 2 
Ttana hu/nei^ 18 
VaranidtB, 13 
TurawM.s salpator^ 13, 19 









